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V« 


On a JiMC evening, just over a year before the w 

^ven of lie eight girls in dressing-room No. 45 of the 

Orient Palace of Varieties were preparing themselves as 

rapidly as possible for their appearance in the ballet 

^vemssement with which the performance opened. 

Convewation was by now restricted to demands for the 

help of Mrs. Pilkington, the stout elderly dresser, to 

mend ^s hole or sew that button on the scarlet blazers 

or wMte flannel trousers in which the first line of boys 

would presently make their first entrance as Henley 

oarsmen m 0 « the River. The warm June dusk had 

kept everybody daUying by the shop windows of 

Regent Street or Shaftesbury Avenue or Leicester 

oquare, and the boy had called the quarter of an hour 
some tim e ago. 

Maudie Chapman?” asked 
^dge Wilson, a pretty round-faced girl with fluffy 

of which were 

^ged a darker shade. “ She’ll be off for our first 
aanre if she doesn’t look sharp.” 

moment in answer to the question the 

Maudie Chapman, 

Stairs exertion of having run up eighty stone 

stairs^thout a rest, came hurrying in. 

"the^f K companions shrieked in chorus. 
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“You’U be fined/' 

*^You haven't half got a nerve coming in now,” 

But Maudie Chapman did not reply. She stood 
leaning against the wide deal board before which she 
should long ago have been sitting down on the deal 
form to dress, and shook her head hopelessly. 

“What’s the matter, Maudie Chapman? Are you 
canned?” asked Irene Dale, turning contemptuously 
toward the last comer those speedwell-blue eyes of hers 
in which ardour and a listless indifference were strangely 
mixed. 

‘^No, I’m not canned,” Maudie replied. “Only, as 
I was changing buses at Hyde Park Corner I suddenly 
remembered my Walter had told me to look in the paper 
and see if Queen Anne had won at Lingfield in the four 
o’clock race, because if it had he’d buy me that white 
sailor coat I was so struck on for Ivy, and before I 
could look where they put it in about the horses I read 
. , . oh, girls, Jenny’s deadl” With this Maudie 
collapsed on the bench and, sprawling down across the 
long dressing-table, she buried her head in her arms to 
sob her surrender to grief. 

“Jenny?” Irene Dale repeated sharply. “Not 
Jenny Pearl?” 

Maudie looked up, her big nose seeming bigger 
than ever in the glisten of tears, her hat awry on her 
black frizzy hair. 

“Jenny Pearl,” she repeated. “Jenny Pearl of 
course.” 

“But how came they to put in the papers about her 
dying?” Irene pressed. 

Because she was shot by that fellow she married.” 

“Do you mean murdered?” 

“Well, you don’t shoot anybody for fun. Of course 
she was murdered.” 

In the silence of horror that fell upon Room 45 the 
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sudden rap of the call-boy sounded like a message from 

the dead, and one or two of the girls gave muffled 
shrieks. 

“Beginners, please — beginners, please . . . begin- 
ners, please ... all down, ladies. . . 

The^ shrill voice of the call-boy grew fainter along 
the whitewashed brick passages. Habit was stronger 
than emotion. The first line of boys in scarlet blazers 
^d white flannel trousers and absurdly tilted straw 

hats moved in a body toward the door of the dressinv- 
room. ^ 


going to try and be on, Maudie?” a 
turned back in the doorway to ask anxiously. 
Oh, shut up, Gladys West,” another slim, fair 
girl remonstrated. “What*s the good in her trying to 
be on now for the first ballet? You are silly. If the 
management don t like it . , . well, you know what 

fir^ers^*^ made a ribald gesture with two 


Gladys West flounced as much as it was possible to 
nounce m her oarsman’s attire, 

“I knew Jenny Pearl,” she said pettishly. “And 
which you didn’t, Lucy Arnold.” 

the girls in Room 45 found reUef 
in bickering or in communicating to girls in other 
Messmg-rooms who were joining the descending stream 
^ their former companion’s death. 

^ Dale, sombre-eyed, went down to the 

stage m silence. 


^ dressing-room, the solitary window 

ot which WM not thickly enough coated with dust to 

Pill^ Siow of the June sunset, Mrs. 

shuffled across to Maudie Chapman. 

T ^ to the canteen, dearie, and see if 

^ quartern of gin for you?” 

What ffood will o-io 
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“What good does anything do if it comes to that?” 
the dresser retorted. ‘^Life’s such a shocking muddle 
that it’s my belief Jenny Pearl’s well out of it, and I 
wouldn’t mind who heard me say so. WeU, if you don’t 
fancy a nice quartern of gin, what about a nice Guinness ? 
Guinness never did nobody no harm,” 

But Maudie shook her head. 

“It came as such a shock reading it like that, Pilky. 
Why, it seems only yesterday I was writing a letter to 
Jenny down in this place Cornwall and telling her about 
my Ivy, and Elsie Cranford’s twins, and then I go and 
buy a paper — a thing I don’t do once in donkey’s years 
— and look to see if this horse Queen Anne has won the 
four o’clock at Lingfield and the first thing I read is 
* Death of a London Dancer’ and of course that took my 
eye and I read on a bit further and found it was Jenny 
who’d been shot by her husband. You never saw her 
Maurice, Pilky?” 

“No, I only came to the Orient just before she left. 
After Mrs. Duggan died I came. But I remember you 
girls talking a lot about him. Didn’t he do the dirty 
on her?” 

“He went away, yes.” 

Mrs. Pilkington clicked her tongue. 

“Aren’t men beyond a joke? Well, I’ve been 
married twice not to mention being as good as married 
half a dozen times, and yet if you was to ask me what I 
thought about men I’d call the whole lot of them ver- 
ming. Just verming, and that’s talking straight. But 
what was you saying about this here Maurice of hers?” 

“He was there when she was shot.” 

‘*How did they know he didn’t shoot her him- 
self?” 

“ What would he want to shoot her for?” 

“What’s anybody want to do anything for if it 
comes to that?” 
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“ Well, I don’t know how they knew, but they must 
have known it wasn’t Maurice because it said in the paper 
about her husband being taken off by the police.” 

“The police, eh?” Mrs. Pilkington hemmed doubt- 
fully. ‘‘Well, if I liked to tell the world what I know 
about the police. . . . Why, it’s the limit the way 
the police ’ll carry on. And if a poor girl stands up 
to them and spits in their eye, it’s soliciting, if you 
please. There was a girl two doors from us in tbe Dials 
went out last thing to fetch her mother a jug of bitter 
— a jug of perfickly ordingary bitter, if you please — and 
the bluebottle on the beat. . . 

“ Oh, Pilky, don’t go on,” Maudie implored. “ You’ll 
send me loopy in a minute,” 

Mrs. Pilkington was not offended by the interrup- 
tion, It was evident from Maudie’s failure to listen to 
her anecdote about the girl in Seven Dials that she was 

seriously upset. Usually she was the best audience of 
the lot. 

“Come on, duckie,” she urged. “Why don’t you 
get dressed and go on for the first change? It’s no good 
moping up here by yourself. I’ll help you with your 
things before the other terrors come off.” 

So Maudie dressed herself in the white tail suit which 
was supposed to mark the extreme dressiness of night 
on the river, and in which the first line of boys would 
dance their final number to the whirring reds and blues 
^d greens of the firework display that would bring the 
ballet divertissement to a br illian t conclusion. 

, When this was over there would be a long interval 

ballet proper began, an interval filled in for 
the audience by jugglers, acrobats, musical acts, and 
perhaps some entertainer ot international reputation. 
^ thwe years immediately before the War the Orient 
provided for its patrons what was in essentials precisely 
e same entertainment it had been providing for a 
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generation. The success of the Russian Imperial Ballet 
at Covent Garden had for a while slightly shaken the 
complacency of the board of directors; but it was soon 
felt that the Orient could hold its own by importing a 
prima ballerina assoluta from Russia instead of relying on 
France or Italy as for so long. Yet somehow this 
simple solution did not work. Night after night the 
most comfortable stalls in London — stalls as individually 
wide and well-sprung as the armchairs of the clubmen 
who frequented them — grew emptier. Death and ill- 
ness and age were telling upon the habitues of the older 
generation, and the younger men of the new generation 
were not taking their places. The promenade was 
still full enough; but the hobbled skirts of 1910 had 
cramped the style of peripatetic harlotry. Large hats, 
long trains, ample busts, sequins and silk petticoats 
gave the women of the Alhambra and Orient and 
Empire promenades that five-pound look which for 
thirty years had been accepted as the standard of a 
lumry article. When hobbled skirts came in they 
might as well have frequented the Leicester Lounge or 
one of the Caf^s nearby ; full-rigged whores were going 

the way of full-rigged sWps : the promenade at the Orient 
was not what it was. 

Old Mr. Moberley, the managing director, assured 
the members of the board, all elderly city men like him- 
self, that he had spared nothing to make the new ballet 
a success, and his fellow directors looking at the costs 
of production and the salary list did not doubt it. Yet 
the ugly fact remained that the Orient was getting 
emptier and emptier, and that unless some way was 
discovered of winning back its audience the Orient 
would have to close its doors. The thought of that 
huge aggregation of domes and minarets and coloured 
tiles, which had been the most prominent feature of 
Piccadilly Qrcus for fifty years, standing dark and 
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desolate struck a chill even into the warm capon-lined 
paunches of the city fathers who were responsible for 
its management and maintenance. There must be some 
way of making the Orient prosperous again. Perhaps 
the public was tired of ballet. The director who first 
put forward that possibility was stared at by his 
colleagues. Nevertheless he had merely stated aloud 
what they were all wondering to themselves, and once 
the morbid doubt had been clothed in words the directors 
began to consider what should take the place of ballet. 
Revue seemed to offer the best chance; but there was 
one bold old gentleman who actually suggested turning 
the Orient into a cinema theatre. 

cinema theatre?*' exclaimed Mr. Moberley. 

Good god, why not turn it into a kaleidoscope while 
you're about it? I've never been inside one of these 


so-called cinema theatres myself, but they tell me the 
craze is already showing signs of dying down. The 
five minutes we give them of the bioscope to let people 
get their coats on is all our audience wants of that kind 
of thing," Mr. Moberley concluded with a snort. 

Nevertheless, as if the crimson and gold flock walls 
of the board-room had heard the secret, a rumour went 
round the theatre that the present ballet founded upon 
the novel A^phrodite by Pierre Loiiys was to be the last 
of the long line of them and that the Orient would 
presently be closed, reconstructed, redecorated, and 
opened next autunrn as a cinema theatre. To more 
than half the la^es of the corps de ballet who had danced 
at the Orient since they were almost children and whose 
mothers had danced there before them an announcement 

world would succeed the run of 
Aphrodite would have been less alarming. To the 

^jority of the dressers, many of whom had themselves 
dan^d once upon a time in the ballet, the rumour of the 
closmg of the Orient waalil^ the approach of death. 
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Scene-shifters, wardrobe-women, musicians, programme- 
girls, they all grew queasy at the notion. Every night 
they looked at the empty stalls with a growing sickness 
at the heart, so completely had everybody in that musty 
old warren of a theatre become identified with it. There 
had been new girls who had boasted openly that they 
had no intention of remaining long at the Orient; but 
somehow they always did remain. They might grumble 
at the fines, moan over the ill-lighted and ill-ventilated 
dressing-rooms, groan over the stone stairs up and down 
which they had to rush a dozen times every night, slang 
the quality of the food provided in the canteen, and 
denounce the disgracefully long hours they were kept 
waiting at rehearsals; but they always succumbed to the 
influence of the half grim, half kindly genius of the place. 
Girls who had come for one ballet had remained for 
twenty; and on the day the managing-director had patted 
their heads in fatherly fashion and told them that they 
were no longer young enough to stand the strain of 
the life of a ballet girl they had many of them burst into 
wild sobs and entreated him not to give them their 
notice unless he wished them to consider their life at 
an end. To such overwrought females Mr. Moberley 
had made a habit of offering as a prize to be attained in 
a few years" time the possibility of returning to the 
Orient, when there was a vacancy among the dressers. 
And the woman who had come to the Orient as a 
bright-eyed girl of eighteen would leave it at thirty- 
eight with the hope of coming back to it again at fifty 
as a blowsy bonneted Mrs. Pffkington. 

On this fine evening the chief topic of conversation 
had once again been the rumour that the Orient was to 
be closed and the ballet disbanded. The news of the 
death of Jenny Pearl, one of the very few girls who 
had left the Orient of her own accord, seemed like an 
omen of what might happen to all of them if the theatre 
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in which they lived, laughed, ate, drank, undressed, 
dressed, danced and gossiped should close its doors 
upon them. 

So during the interval between the two ballets when 
her companions talked about the dead dancer it was in 
the light of their own future compared with what now 
seemed the perfect security of a happy and humdrum 
past. 

“I remember like as if it was last week the night 
Jenny told us she was going to be married,” said Gladys 
West. 

“It’ll be three years ago this November,” supple- 
mented Maudie Chapman. “ Because I married my 
Walter the Christmas after Jenny left, and Ivy was born 
the November after that and she’ll be two next 
November.” 

‘^That’s right,” Lucy Arnold confirmed. “Because 
I first came to the Orient just before that Christmas, and 
I took Jenny Pearl’s place.” 

**No, you didn’t,” Irene Dale contradicted, “you 
took Elsie Crauford’s place.” 

“A lot you know about whose place I took,” retorted 
Lucy. “You was away in Paris with your Danby when 
I came to the Orient and you wouldn’t be here again 
now if Jenny Pearl hadn’t have left.” 

Irene Dale crossed the floor of the dressing-room, a 
threat louring in her blue eyes. 

“I’ve stood enough from you, Lucy Arnold. 

Because you look like a bad imitation of Jenny Pearl you 

needn’t think you are Jenny Pearl, You needn’t think 

you can talk like her and get away with it. I’ve had it in 

my mind for a long time to jolly well punch into you, 
and I’U . . .» ^ ^ * 

But before she could strike, two or three of the girls 

caught hold of Irene and pulled her back to her own 
place. 
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“Shut up, Ireen Dale,” said Maudie. “What a time 
to start in quarrelling about Jenny! And you shut up 
too, Lucy Arnold.” 


Madge Wilson and a lissom gypsy-faced girl with 
short curly hair, called Queenie Danvers, were inclined to 
encourage the fight, but the majority for peace was too 
large, and they were disappointed of their excitement. 

“I remember when we were all standing by the stage- 
door and waving good-bye to her as she ran down the 
court into Jermyn Street,” said Gladys West, “she turned 
round and called back, *see you all soon,^ and we never 
have seen her, and now we’U never see her. She was a 
lad. When I think of all the girls in the Orient there 
has never been one like Jenny Pearl. There was some- 
thing about her none of us have got.” 

“Speak for yourself, Gladys West,” Madge Wilson 
snapped resentfully. Because you tagged round after 
her like a pet dog that doesn’t say we all did.” 

“You did, Madge Wilson,” said Maudie Chapman 
fiercely, “until she found out what a two-faced thing you 
was and told you off properly in front of the whole- 
dressing-room.” 


Rita Vitali, who was the oldest of the girls in the 
first Line of boys, a lovely creature with the oval face and 
full curved lips and the dark sleek parted hair of some 

Victorian figure of romance, spoke next in her gentle 
voice : 


“I remember just about a week before Jenny left she 
came out to tea with us at Golders Green, and she said 
without thinking that my poor old man is twenty-five 
years older than me, ‘Don’t you think I’m mad, Rita, to 
marry ^ this back number of Comic Cuts?’ and then she 
said, ‘Oo-er! I forgot about your Edward,’ and I 
remember poor old Edward patted her on the shoulder 
the way he does with me sometimes when I get nervy 
and said, Rita will tell you that it is better to be an old 
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man’s darling than a young man’s slave/ and then Jenny 
and I looked at one another and giggled, and you know 
poor old Edward always thinks when anybody giggles 
that he’s made a mistake in his English, and which always 
makes him ratty, because he never started to learn 
English till he came here from France after he was thirty 
and^he does make very strange mistakes still sometimes.” 

think he speaks English marvellously,” declared 
Margery Seymour, a small round-headed, heavy-browed, 
and deedy girl whose extremely genteel accent was some- 
thing of a trial to the rest of the first line of boys. 

‘‘Edwajd’ll be quate all rate noo,” murmured Lucy 
Arnold. “Tell him when you go home to-night, Rita, 

that Mrs. Shakespeare thinks his English is quate too 
marvellous for words.” 


p t d^^ Lucy Arnold,” Margery Seymour 

I can be, ducky,” said the other meaningly. 

Rita’s gentle voice interrupted the threatened 
demonstration by Lucy. 

■ “And ^ter I got back from the theatre that night 
Edward said to me that although he spoke to Jenny 
hke that he didn’t really think she was very happy. He’s 
tunny that way, Edward. Anybody to look at him 
pottermg about in that garden of his would think he was 
)ust mouldering away in the sun. And yet he’s very 
cute reaUy And on the way to the station that night 
Jenny said to me she wouldn’t so much mind being 
^rned if she could have two baby girls like me. And 
men s^ talked for a bit about her Maurice, but only as 
as Hampstead because after that the Tube makes too 
much noise to talk properly. Poor kidl StiU, perhaps 

all K where she is. I wonder where we shall 

an be this time next year.” 

Rita, even if the Orient 
give up ballet, said Queenie Danvers, with a hint 
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of envy in her brittle voice. “You haven’t got to look 
after a father who was once a dancer at the top of the 
bill till he got a double rupture and cracked half his 
bones. Your Edward can earn enough to keep you 
whether you dance or don’t.” 

“ Yes, but not enough to give my little girls the chance 
to do what I never did.” 

“You’ve done well enough, Rita,” Margery Seymour 
burst in eagerly. “Look at the times you’ve gone on in 
A^phrodite as understudy. I only wish I could have a 
chance to dance even one pas seul.” 

“Good thing for Pavlova you haven’t,” put in Lucy 
Arnold. 

Margery tossed her head. 

“Well, I hope they won’t close,” said Maudie Chap- 
man. “Because although my Walter has been earning 
good money all this year he likes his flutter, and it’s 
always a relief to know there’s two pounds waiting for 
you on Friday night.” 

“Bertold told me unless business improved this 
would be the last ballet the Orient would ever put on, 
and he knows,” Madge Wilson announced. 

The other girls could scarcely believe that the dark 
and insignificant little Jew who called for Madge Wilson 
every night after the show really did possess the influence 
upon the future destiny of the Orient that she attributed 
to him. Yet the lie, if lie it was, had been kept up for 
a long time now, and there was no doubt that Bertold 
had been seen actually talking to Mr. Moberley. Was it 
possible that the Orient was in such a bad finandal way 
that those dignified old gentlemen who appeared at final 
rehearsals like the gentry at a school treat and who used 
to come up on the stage and pat the cheeks of the girls in 
so fatherly a fashion were prepared to accept the help of 
a Bertold to extricate themselves ? 

“And he said that if they put on a revue next 
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get a part,” Madge 


autumn he’s going to see I 
continued. 

The other girls were silent. Madge might be boast- 
ing without any foundation, but somehow it did not 
sound like boasting. And if it were the truth, and she 
^^re really to become a personage of influence in the 
affairs of the theatre, it would be wiser not to make an 
enemy of her by expressing disbehef beforehand— Jenny 
1 earl, they were thinking, would not have been silent, 
^he would not have cared to what extent Madge Wilson’s 
influence might spread. Yet Jenny Pearl with aU her 
selt-conhdence had made a mess of her short life. 

•j hardly fancy that Jenny really is dead” 

said Maudie Chapman, voicing with her own thoughts 
so exactly the thoughts of nearly every girl in the room 

that there was no awareness how in doing so she had 
changed the topic. 

Nor can I,” Gladys West agreed eagerly. “It 
a most seenas as if she’d just gone down to the canteen 

^ minute to dress for the second 

thinking of dressing your- 

with the whole lot of you. Leave everything to the 

to expeck me to have eight pair of hands 

m sutch ^u together. Look at this choonic of yours, 
kiueenie Danvers.” 

flame-coloured garment of a young 
Ale^drian which had been slit rigL down the 

.ciru^'^Sht It on a nail in the wings, Pilky.” 

sakes ^ ^^[P “ together. Good 

this balltr management let you wear in 

KasD^t^^^ possible to make an audience 

e P at the danng senu-nudity of the rank and file in a 
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Spectacle. Fleshings were still the rule, bare legs the 
exception. It was not until the rise in the price of all 
materials that theatrical managers generally took ad- 
vantage of post-war exhibitionism to save money on 
tights and stockings. The city fathers who managed 
the Orient must not be accused of cheeseparing when 
they sent their girls before the footlights so flimsily 
clad: their motive in doing so was dictated entirely by 
a belief that their patrons enjoyed staring through opera 
glasses at feminine beauty and grace in the buff. 

The ballet of Aphrodite offered the most generous 
display of the buff yet seen in London, and the contempt 
of the city fathers for a generation whose pulses appar- 
ently could not be stirred by it was scathing. 

“Good gad,” exclaimed Mr. Moberley, “when I 
think of the fuss Mrs. Ormiston Chant made about the 
tableaux vivants at the Empire and look at what the 


Orient is giving them to-day. . . .” 

He broke off in pathetic bewilderment. 

“Nation’s going to the dogs,” observed one of his 


fellow directors. 

“No red blood left,” said another. “They talk 
about a big European war. Heaven help us if the 
country has to depend on the young men of to-day 1 

The first line of boys changed five times during the 
second ballet. Each change involved running up and 
down the eighty stone steps to the dressing-room. 
They were grateful to the management for giving them 
so little to wear. When they had been bullfighters in a 
ballet founded on Carmen or macaronis in a ballet founded 
upon Manon Lescaut those ascents and descents had 
been much more fatiguing. Nevertheless, when the 
evening came to end they were all utterly tired by so 
much expense of energy in the languorous air of a London 
June; and fatigue on top of the atmosphere of un- 
certainty in the theatre and the reminder of mortality from 
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the violent death of Jenny Pearl made their dressing 
after the curtain had fallen a much more sedate affair 
than it iisually was. 

^ The final touch of gloom to the evening looked like 
being provided by Miss Chibbett, whose arrival on 
treasury night portended a determined effort to recover 
some of the instalments owing to her. Room 45 was 
the last one she visited, and girls there had been 
supposing themselves safe for another week when she 
walked in about five minutes after the fall of the curtain. 

Miss Chibbett was a spinster who peddled clothes at 
various theatres to the stage doors to which her insinuat- 
ing leanness had secured her an unobtrusive entry. She 
was a perfect example of that peculiar desiccation which 
dressmaking above all other occupations is liable to effect 

^ form. Some of the clothes she sold were 

made by herself, but the greater part of her trade con- 
sisted of judicious buying in cheap obscure markets 
and selhng on the instalment system. She had a weak- 
ness for warm sweetened gin, and it was the habit of her 
clients to play upon this weakness in order to gain an 
extension of credit. So Miss Chibbett^s visits in search 

°5ii more welcome when the canteen was 
still open, for it was usually possible with the aid of two 
or three quarterns of mother’s ruin to make Miss Chibbett 
rorget her dunning mission and reduce her to a condi- 
tion of maundering, reminiscence. This evening, how- 
ever, necessity had given Miss Chibbett the strength to 
resist hospi^ty and when she reached Room 45 she 
was as bnght and sharp as one of her own needles. 

^ you’ve all got something for 

oor Oubbett to-mght. Ireen Dale, you promised me 

behind with your half-crown 
^^^^'^stcoat I let you have so cheap that you would 

® week’s instalment in advance together 
with this week s and the one I let you off last wedc.” 
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“Yes, then you woke up/’ Irene muttered sulkily, 

“ Well, reelly, if you aren’t the limit . . . and I let 
you have it dirt cheap . , . you girls can’t expect me to 
give you your clothes in a present . . . what about 
something on account from you, Queenie Danvers?” 

“I can’t manage even a sixpence this week. I had to 
pay them in the canteen. You can’t pay all London 
out of twenty-five shillings a week,” said the gypsy- 
faced girl resentfully. 

“You should have thought of that when you bought 
that check coat from me last Febuary. You promised 
to pay me within two months, and Febuary to June is 
four months, and you haven’t yet paid me the quarter.” 

“Oh weU, rats, I can’t pay you anything this week. 
So don’t keep on keeping on,” Queenie grumbled. 

“ What a time to come and ask poor girls for 
money,” put in Gladys West. “You are unreason- 
able, Chibs.” 

“You come round here with your bits and pieces,” 
Lucy Arnold added, “and nag us till we buy something 
from you for a quiet life, and then you start nagging 
worse than ever to be paid. What a liberty!” 

“Well, anyone’s got to live, haven’t they?” Miss 
Chibbett asked of the room, and receiving no answer 
from anybody in it she pressed Mrs. Pilkington for an 
answer. “Isn’t that right, Mrs. Pilkington? I said, 
‘anyone’s got to live, haven’t they?”’ 

“That’s just the mistake they all make,” the dresser 
replied grimly. “People’s always thinking they’ve got 
to live, but if they made up their minds to do the other 
thing it’s my opinion we should all be happier. There’s 
too many people knocking around. It’s becoming 
chronic.” 

Mrs. Pilkington had produced ten children, eight 
of whom were living. She was that type of blowsy, 
beery fertility which London displays in greater perfec- 
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tion than any city. Miss Chibbett except in age (they 
were both fifty) was the negative of Mrs. Pilkington. 
Miss Chibbett was the ne ultra ultra of desiccated virginity. 
The bulk of one of Mrs. Pilkington^s sacklike breasts if 
suitably disposed about Miss Chibbett’s bones would 
have made her plump, so slight was the framework of 
her body. Mrs. Pilkington’s nose was flat and wide: 
her lips in that crimson face made that face look as if 
it had burst like an overripe fruit: her hands were like 
steaks : her chin was imbedded in her neck. Miss 
Chibbett’s nose was sharp as a paper-knife: her lips were 
like a thread of faded silk: her hands were thin and rest- 
less, the fingers like knitting-needles, the wrists like old 
reels: between her chin and her neck was a high frilled 
collar long enough to cover a hambone. There was 

something ludicrously inappropriate in their respective 
attitudes toward life. 


“I don^t agree with you, Mrs. Pilkington. I like 

people. IPs so good for business.’’ 

^That’s as may be,” retorted the dresser. “But 
don t forget there’s many a person as don’t do no good 
to no business till they dies. That is of course if they’re 
inshawed for a good funeral.” 

shut up, Pilky, always joring about funerals,” 
said Maudie Chapman. “And to-night of all nights 
when we’ve just heard about Jenny Pearl.” 

I know, what a shocking thing!” Miss 
^nibbett^ exclaimed, emotion sibilant among her large 
teeth. “Well, a week before she went off and married 
^at farmer fellow I read the cards for her and I tell you 
It ^ok me all my time to hide what I saw. What 
car s, girls! And you know, Jenny was always very 
^ ? thought the ace of spades upside down meant 

death? she said to me. And I said, ‘Oh no, dear, not 

them out. Just a slight disappointment, 
nat s aU. Cut again twice with the left hand, please.’ 
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And up the ace of spades came again with the king of 
spades on one side and the jack of hearts on the other, 
Well, it reelly gave me quite a nasty turn, because 
nobody likes to see evil in the future quite so plain as 
all that. I had just such a nasty turn the day before 
my poor old dad tripped over the mat in our latching and 
caught his head against the range and never spoke again. 
‘Come on, dad,’ I said to him, laughing, because he 
thought fortune-telling all my eye. ‘Come on,’ I 
said, ‘it’s Tuesday afternoon. I’ll read your cup for 
you.’ And didn’t I wish I hadn’t! Four skulls, girls, 
and a whole skelington, as plain round his cup as I 
see you here to-night. ‘Well, Selina,’ he said to me, 
‘am I going to kick the bucket to-morrow?’ You 
know: he was always a jolly-spoken man. Always 
very breezy. Well, there was I looking at those skulls 
in the tea-leaves, and I said, ‘Oh, dad, of course not! 
What a thing to say ! ’ And before tea-time came round 
again he was gone. So when they told me in Room 39 
about Jenny Pearl being shot like that by her husband, 
and her Maurice there all the while, you can fancy what 
I was feeling, remembering about the ace of spades 
between the king of spades and the jack of hearts twice 
running.” 

Miss Chibbett’s story thrilled the dressing-room. 
Every one of the girls who owed her money (and that 
was every one of them except Rita Vitali) was impelled 
to reconsider her refusal to pay any of the instalments 
owing to her. 

“All right, I’U let you have a ready and willing on 
account,” Irene Dale offered. 

“Here’s my two shillings for last week,” Margery 
Seymour added. 

“I can’t give you more than sixpence,” said Maudie 
Chapman. “But if you let me have that musling hat for 
my Ivy next week I’ll give you more then.” 
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“Have you got change for a halfpenny, Chibbs?” 
asked Lucy Arnold. 

Change for a halfpenny?** echoed the little woman. 

“ Wiatever next will you ask, Lucy Arnold ? And you 

still owing me fifteen shillings for that very hat you’re 
wearing.** 

without a joke, read the cards for me to-night 
like a duck, and I’ll give you half a dollar. I mean it. 
I m not kidding you.” 

“Whatever next?” Mrs. Pilkington protested at this 
point in astomshed indignation. “You don’t think 
I ni going to sit here and wait after the show while you 
eight terrors has your fortunes told?” 

“ I wouldn’t tell any fortunes to-night,” Miss Chibbett 

declared firmly. “Not if you was all to pay me right 

up to date I wouldn’t. And in fact after the turn I had 

hearmg about Jenny Pearl it’ll take something ever to 

make me read the cards again. I’ve never read anyone’s 

^up not since that afternoon I saw my old dad’s death 
in his.” 

Oh, come on, Chibbs, be a sport,” Lucy Arnold 
persisted. 


But the little woman was firm in her refusal. 

“Pm not going to read the cards to-night not for 
nobody,” she declared. “And what’s more I’m going 
straight home now, because I’ve just remembered I may 
nave put the wrong washer in my mother’s hot-water- 
Dottle before I came out this evening. And if I have 
the poor old thing’s bed will be in a proper mess. Well’ 
J-U be round on Tuesday, girls, and do try and let me 
nave a bit more than you have been lately, because if I 
can t get in the money I can’t buy the stuff, and you’re 

the hrst to grumble if you don’t see something fresh 
every time I come round.” 

With this Miss Chibbett slipped from the room, and 
a minute or two later might have been seen hurrying 
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along through the crowds of Coventry Street to her home 
in that slightly sinister little blind square between Great 
Windmill Street and Rupert Street which was called 
Ramillies Place on one side of the narrow entrance, 
Ramilies Place on the other. The blind square has 
vanished now. Its fusty rooms and creaking staircases 
were swallowed up in the eruption of the Lyons Corner 
House. At this date most of the houses were seedy and 
raffish hotels kept by Italian waiters and more often 
used for amorous assignations than honest lodging. The 
house of which Miss Chibbett and her mother occupied 
the upper half was owned by a maker of masonic jewellery 
called Justican, a large solemn red-faced man with an 
excessively waxed black moustache and a head of exces- 
sively smooth and sparse black hair which made the top 
of it look like music paper. Mr. Justican’s lifelong 
association with masonry had superimposed upon his 
prosaic exterior an air of confidential responsibility, and 
Miss Chibbett never put her key in the latch of the door 
without bringing her landlord’s face to peer out over 
the dusty screen of his workroom window in case it 
were an intruder upon the sanctities of his trade. 
Even when she came back late from her round of 
the theatres Mr. Justican’s head always appeared round 
the door of his sitting-room at the end of the front 
passage in order to tell her in a portentously deep voice 
that he was waiting to draw the bolts. This watchdog 
regularity of his gave Miss Chibbett a most comfortable 
sense of security. The consciousness of Mr, Justican 
pervading the lower part of the house squeezed into a 
corner of the bUnd square excluded the dark fancies 
which afflicted the minds of so many lonely women in 
London. The imagination of robbery with violence, 
of ravishment and murder, melted like mists before the 
sun at the thought of Mr. Justican downstairs. Even 
the dread of fire did not dismay Miss Chibbett. There 
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was Mr. Justican downstairs to smell burning and deal 
with the cause of it long before the first evil wisp of 
smoke should penetrate into the bedroom she had 
shared with her old mother ever since they had moved 
to these rooms after the death of Mr. Chibbett. 

This evening, as she scurried through the crowds of 

Coventry Street like a weevil making its way through 

thick grass. Miss Chibbett was worrying so much about 

the washer of that hot-water-bottle that by the time she 

turned aside into the quiet of the square her anxious 

niind had reached far beyond wrong washers to the 

possibility of finding her mother dead. Not even the 

presence of Mr. Justican downstairs could have averted 
that calamity. 

‘‘Mother hasn’t called down nor nothing?” she asked 
as the landlord’s head appeared as usual round the 
corner of his sitting-room to proclaim his intention of 
malung all fast for the night. 

No, I ve heard nothing. Were you expecting her 
to call down?” 


Oh no, indeed, no . . . but I always begin to fret 

a little when I’m late like this. I’ve been round to the 
Orient to-night.” 

Mr. Justican growled. 

. they don t look out, they’ll get themselves 

in o tro^uble at that place,” he announced ponder- 
ously. “I took the chance when my brother Fred 
was staying up with us to leave the house for an 

^ Orient baUet. 

weu, Mrs. J. and me just looked at one another! 

looked. We were fairly disgusted. Miss 
^mbbett. Why, savages would wear more than those 
gms were allowed to wear. ‘Well, there’s a Hmit to 
eryt^g/ Mrs. J. commented to me, ‘but this is 

J. is no spoil- 

P • Not her. She likes her paddle at Ramsgate 
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when we take our ten days in August, provided that is 
of course the water isn’t too cold. She finds it hurts 
her varicose veins if the water’s too cold. Oh yes, 
Miss Chibbett, Mrs. J.’s game to lift her petticoats 
say up to the knee and, you know, think nothing of 
it. But the Orient was too much for her. Too much 
altogether.” 

Miss Chibbett was in such a twitteration to get up- 
stairs and relieve her anxiety about her mother that she 
could not appreciate this colloquy with her landlord as 
much as she would have appreciated it on most evenings. 

^^Good night, Mr. Justican. Summer does seem to 
have arrived at last, doesn’t it?” 

Miss Chibbett hurried up the narrow panelled stair- 
case, but on the landing outside the bedroom she paused, 
once again apprehensive. She bent low with her ear 
to the keyhole. She could hear not a sound from within. 
In her nervousness she felt inclined to call down over the 
bannisters to where the bulky shape of Mr. Justican was 
moving slowly about the entrance hall at his nightly task 
of making the house safe for its inmates. Then with an 
effort of will she turned the handle and went into the 
bedroom. 

“Ah, there you are, dear,” observed Mrs. Chibbett 
placidly. 

The old lady, wrapped in a Paisley shawl, was sitting 
up in bed at her favourite pastime of reading about eligible 
public-houses in the Morning Advertiser, For years Mrs. 
Chibbett’s castles in Spain had been public-houses to let. 

“The washer, mother! Did your bottle leak?” 

“ I don’t know, Selina. I pushed it out of bed a few 
minutes after you went out. It’s too warm for a bottle 
to-night. I was thinking we ought to see about a bit 
of green for the window-box. Otherwise summer will 
be gone before we know it’s here. Well, how did you get 
on to-night?” 
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Three poxinds five and fourpence halfpenny. Vd 
have managed more, only they’ve had bad news at the 
Orient.” 

“Not closing down right away?” asked the old lady, 

who was extremely well up in the current gossip behind 
the scenes. 

No, it’s Jenny Pearl.” 

Yes, I remember her. She came round here more 
than once to look over your stock. Didn’t she go off 
ajid get married somewhere down in the coxmtry ?” 

“Yes, she married a farmer in Cornwall. And now 
she’s dead.” 

Dear, dear, what a pity.” 

Murdered,” Miss Chibbett announced bleakly. 
Good gracious. . . . Well, that’s something that 
never happened to me in all my life. I’ve never yet 
known a person who was murdered.” 

It s in the paper to-night. Her husband shot her.” 

The old lady clicked her tongue. 

Tut-tut, what some people get up to in this world.” 
And I read the cards for her just before she got 
married. And I saw death in them just the way it 
happened.” ^ 

By now Miss Chibbett was convinced of this. Thus 
do marvels grow. 

“I wish you wouldn’t mess about with them cards, 
oeum. If you hadn’t started in reading your poor old 
dad s cup he might have been alive now.” 

All the girls in Jenny’s old dressing-room wanted 
me to read the cards for them to-night. And which I 
■wouldn^. Though if I had have, I daresay I could have 
coUe<^d another pound of what was owing to me.” 

You did quite right. You don’t want to get all 
your customers murdered.” 

“ What about your gruel, mother? Shall I light the 
gas-ring?*^ ^ 


€i 
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‘"Grool?” repeated the old lady indignantly. “You 
come in here on a hot summer's night and tell me about 
a murder, and then you expect me to lap up a lot of grool ? 
No such a thing, I'll take a nice glass of gin and water 
with a drop of peppermint and not too much water, so as 
I won't get the heartburn. Those chitterlings we had 
with our tea returned very persistent for a long time after 
you went out. And if you take my advice you'll mix 
yourself a glass of gin too. You've had a shock, Selina. 
Anyone can see that, and I've always said if anyone's had 
anything in the way of a shock there’s nothing Uke a 
drop of gin to damp down the nerves. Murdered, eh?” 
the old lady continued in a meditative tone of grim 
relish. “Well, it's to be hoped you won't go getting 
yourself murdered, Selina.” 

“ Oh, mother, what a thing to suggest,” gasped poor 
Miss Chibbett. “ What would anybody want to murder 
me for?” 

“Your money,” declared the old lady without a 
moment's hesitation. “If they got to know you often 
came back by yourself at night with sometimes as much as 
ten pounds on you in gold and silver I wouldn't put it 
past anybody not to catch you a bang on the back of your 
head as you was putting the key in the door. Look at 
Jack the Ripper,” went on the old lady, who by now was 
sipping her gin with considerable gusto. “ Don't tell me 
Jack the Ripper could slice up a woman in a public 
thoroughfare under the eyes of the whole force as you 
might say and get away, and somebody couldn't catch 
you a good whopper of a bang on the back of your head 
in a quiet place like this and snatch your bag as easy as 
winking.” 

‘^But a bang on the head mightn’t kill me,” said Miss 
Chibbett tremulously. 

“It that’s quite correct,” her mother agreed 

warmly. “But then again it mi^t. Anyway, if you 
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take my advice you’ll always look round over your 
shoulder before you start fidgeting with your latchkey.” 

^ “IVe always felt so safe, with Mr. Justican about,” 
Miss Chibbett lamented. 

“Oh, I’m not saying you will be murdered,” her 
mother allowed. “All I’m saying is you might be. 
Well, I’m bound to admit I thoroughly enjoyed that drop 
of gin. Enjoyed it thoroughly I did. And you put in 
just the right amount of peppermint. Hark!” 

“Oh, mother, what is it?” the timorous Selina 

squeaked. “They’re not breaking into the house, are 
they?” 

The old lady uttered a scornful exclamation. 

“Breaking into the house! I wanted to know 

w/ your stomach or mine as was rumbling. 

Well, get on and undress now, because I’m going to turn 

wer and go to sleep. Pull back the curtains and open 

the window at the top before you get into bed. Fifty- 

two years ago this month I married your father. And I 

carried a bouquet of pinks. Lovely they smelt. If the 

nower-women in Piccadilly have any pinks to-morrow 

you can buy me a nice bimch. Once or twice this 

eveiMg I took a fancy to have a good sniff at a bunch 
of pinks.” 


^ss Chibbett lay long awake beside her mother that 
night, watching the tawny stain upon the warm summer 
Sky fade with the lightening of dawn. It was nearly as 
silent m the little bedroom at the back of this decrepit 

London as if it were deep country. The 
tr^c was no more than murmurous here. She had 

1?^^* u crocus of gas alight, for Miss Chibbett, 

notwithstanding the comfortable assurance of Mr. Justi- 
can s presence in the lower part of the house, feared the 
^rk and to-night she feared it more than ever. This 

m ’ upon the ceiling an aqueous moon which 

quivered and trembled and sometimes doubled itself into 
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a shimmering figure of eight as the airs of the June night 
entered this little bedroom so full of furniture and clothes. 

Miss Chibbett’s world began to shrink to the sem- 
blance of that dim uncertain reflection as she pondered 
her future and the future of those with whom she was 
brought into contact. Who a few years ago could have 
anticipated such an end for Jenny IPearl? True, it had 
been foreshadowed by the cards, but by that time her 
fate was comparatively close at hand. If she had read 
the cards to-night for the girls in the dressing-room, 
would she have seen their future as clearly written? 
Every one of them at this moment was a step further upon 
her destiny than when she left the dressing-room in such 
a hurry. It was not much after midnight yet. The pubs 
were still open. Some of the girls would not yet be 
home. Rita Vitali would be in the Tube on the way to 
Golders Green. What was her future? Maudie Chap- - 
man was probably just now getting out of the Monster 
bus that dropped her in Pimlico near to where she lived. 
What was her future? She had noticed Gladys West’s 
Baron waiting for her at the end of the Court which led 
up to the stage door from Jermyn Street. They would 
be riding back to Kensington together on an omnibus. 
Beyond Sloane Street by now, riding outside on the top 
this warm Jxine night. And Queenie Danvers would be 
walking back through Bloomsbury, the way she always 
did. She must get that money out of Queenie Danvers. 
Queenie was a girl she did not trust. Would that nasty- 
looking Jewish fellow be taking Madge Wilson out to 
supper? She had noticed him walking up and down 
Jermyn Street, waiting. Margery Seymour? A conse- 
quential, self-important little hussy. What was she 
doing? And Lucy Arnold? There was something 
attractive about that girl. The other girls said she 
reminded them of Jenny Pearl. Yes, there was a look 
of poor Jenny about her. Would fortune be kinder to 
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her? She was not likely to be on her way home yet. 
She liked life too much, Lucy did. And Ireen Dale? 
Ireen had been Jenny Pearl’s best friend once upon a 
time. Ireen had taken the news of her death hardly. 
She had noticed that. What was Ireen Dale doing at 
this moment ? What would happen to Ireen Dale in the 
future? If she had read the cards for her, the future 
would certainly have been clear, for Ireen was strung up 
to-night, and it was when girls were strung up that the 
cards became really eloquent. Just doing them for a 
joke was silly. You couldn’t tell anything. There had 
been some quarrel between Jenny Pearl and Ireen Dale. 
She had heard something about it in dressing-room 
gossip . , . Ireen Dale ... a girl that frightened you 
sometimes . . . Ireen Dale. . . . 

^^owsiness began at last to overtake Miss Chibbett. 
She fell asleep. 


CHAPTER ONE 


IRENE DALE 

That night Irene Dale walked along the court from the 
stage door, alone. On her way down from Room 45 
several girls from other dressing-rooms had tried to talk 
to her about Jenny Pearl; but she had been as insolent 
with them as she knew how, her blue eyes like stones, her 
chin thrust forward aggressively, her hands plunged deep 
into the big pockets of that unpaid-for dustcoat. She 
had been equally insolent with various male acquaintances 
waiting in the court or strolling up and down Jermyn 
Street at the end of it. Bertold, the mysterious friend of 
Madge Wilson, raised his hat. She stared directly at him 
and passed him by with a deliberate ignoring of the 
salute. His sallow face grew dusky. Good job if he 
did possess all this influence of which Madge boasted 1 
Good job if he did get her the sackl That would wind 
things up for her once and for all at the Orient. It was 
time to cast off from this dog’s island, Gladys West’s 
Baron, a rotund little man with a moustache and imperial, 
was the next to greet her : him too she ignored. A couple 
of youths in evening dress spoke to her as she turned into 
Jermyn Street. Of their attempt to establish pour- 
parlers she disposed with a coarse monosyllable, and when 
one of them with a laugh said, ‘‘ Manners! Manners, 
little girl,” in chaffing remonstrance, she threw back over 
her shoulder an epithet which made him jib like a colt 
struck on the nose. 

Irene was bound for Bob’s. Bob’s was a small and 
intimate public house situated in an alley between Charing 
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Cross Road and St. Martin’s Lane, one of those alleys 
which debar all except foot traffic with a line of posts at 
either end and keep still an eighteenth-century air about 
them. On the first floor of Bob’s was a room with a 
lobster-red wallpaper brilliantly lighted by an electrified 
cut-glass chandelier. The middle of it was occupied by 
a large oval mahogany table. Comfortable chairs and 
settees covered with red plush stood against the walls, 
which were hvmg with numerous mirrors and photo- 
graphs of the minor Bohemian celebrities of the last 


quarter of the nineteenth century. Among them was a 
framed certificate granting to Robert Bromage, F.O.S., a 
Sloperian fellowship on account of his services to good 
cheer, an honour which was awarded every week to some 
Bohemian personage by a now defunct comic paper 
called A.lly Sloper^s Half-holiday, “Bob” Bromage him- 
self was a mammoth of a man in his mid-sixties, with a 
wife ten years younger but already seeming as large 
as himself — a genial woman with three tiers of chins 
between which the powder lingered like snow in upland 
furrows, and a convolved accumulation of canary-bright 
hair. “Bob” presided over the hospitality of the two 
bars on the ground floor. Mrs. “Bob” reigned in this 
lobster-red room, which was known as “ upstairs at 
Bob’s,” and was to all intents a club to which nobody 

would have thought of penetrating without an invitation 
or an introduction. 


Upstairs at Bob’s had been a favourite resort of Irene 
and Jenny in the dap when they had been inseparable 
mends; but until this evening Irene had not been near 
the place for over three years, and already so swiftly does 
ffie Bohemi^ scene change, it seemed full of strangers. 
Cjirls she did not know stared at her from calculating 
Uhorus girls from the Hippodrome, thought Irene 
with the ballet-girl’s scorn for such pretentious and 

tncompetc nt amateurs . 
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“Hullo, Mrs. Bob, I haven’t seen you for donkey’s 
years,” she said in greeting to the hostess, who like the 
room itself was unchanged. 

“Good lord orlmighty, it’s Ireen Dale!” she ex- 
claimed in a rich Cockney contralto. “ Where have you 
been all this time, little stranger? Well, I never! "Vi^at 
are you going to have ? 

“A Guinness, please, Mrs. Bob.” 

“You haven’t changed your fancy. Touch the bell, 
there’s a duck. Joe has been helping Bob downstairs. 
There’s been quite a rush to-night. I don’t know why, 
I’m shaw, because things have been very quiet up West 
lately. Very quiet they’ve been. And t)ring your chair 
alongside. I was just trying to get my books straight. 
You’re looking at my specs? Yes, I’ve had to take to 
glass eyes at last. Well, we don’t grow no younger, and 
that’s a fact. Come to that, you’re beginning to fill out 
yourself. You take the advice of one who knows, my 
girl, and watch out for your figure. I don’t say you can 
slim yourself down to a rasher of wind and keep healthy. 
But you can always buy yourself good corsets. Look 
at me. Massive, yes. But plenty of shape, like St. 
Paul’s. And good corsets done that for me. Ah, here’s 
Joe. Joe, bring a nice bottle of Guinness on the house. 
You remember Ireen Dale, Joe?” 

The waiter, a whiskered David Copperfield sort of a 
waiter, grinned. 

“How are you. Miss? Your friend not with you 
to-night, then?” 

“My friend?” Irene echoed nervously. Surely 
he could not be meaning Jenny Pearl after all this 
time? 

“Yes, the one we used to call Laughing Eyes.” 

“Joe means young Jenny,” put in Mrs. Bromage. 
“You’re behind the times, Joe. She went off and got 
married.” 
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“ She’s dead,” said Irene in a colourless voice. “ She 
was shot by the fellow she married. It was in the papers 
to-night.” 

“ Well now, if that isn’t what they call a regular 

coincident,” the hostess declared. “ Well, dear me, and 

if I wasn’t reading either in the Globe or the St, Jameses or 

it may have been the Pall M.ali^ about a London dancer 

being killed, and I passed the remark to Bob when I read 

It out that I wondered if she’d ever been a customer of 

ours. Of course I didn’t reckoni2e her by her married 

name. Well, fancy that. What a shocking thing! 

Here, bring that Guinness quick, Joe,” Mrs. Bromage 

^rned compassionately to Irene. “You’ll be feeling a 

bit downhearted, duckie; wouldn’t you rather have a 
brandy?” 

Irene shook her head. 

“No, I’d rather have a Guinness.” 

Joe went off for it on tiptoe. It was the only 

way he could think of to show his respect for the 
dead. 

“Well, you have given me a shock, Ireen,” Mrs. 
T continued, “ and it will give Bob a shock when 

I tell him. Why, it seems only yesterday when you two 
was in here every night after the show. Then didn’t 

she take up with some fellow? I don’t mean the one 
she married.” 

“Yes, she was potty on a fellow. . . 

Irene broke off. She was remembering an evening 
at Bob’s with Jenny soon after she had first met Maurice 
Avery. They had argued about the possibility of real 
ove, and Jenny had scoffed at her affair with Arthur 
iJanby, It had been the beginning of the break up of 
their long friendship. She felt she could no longer sit 

m red room which once had seemed the cosiest, 
place in London. 

Well, I must hop it, Mrs. Bob,” she said when. 
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without savour, she had drunk the Guinness. “I’ll 
come up and see you again soon when I’m feeling a bit 
more cheerful.” 

She hurried from the room, conscious as she passed 
across it of the inquisitive glances of the girls who now 
supposed that they owned Bob’s. Stuck up set of mares ! 
In the old days Jenny and she would have told off the 
lot of them. The old days. . . . 

She caught a yellow Camden Town bus at the corner 
of Tottenham Court Road and took a seat inside. In 
the old days on such a night she would have sat on top 
with Jenny, and they would have laughed together all 
the way home. What a shocking mess the pair of them 
had made of things 1 Jenny had fancied love had come 
to her like love in some soppy book. All of a doodah 
she had been, trying to kid herself that because her 
Maurice talked as if every word was going to bite his 
tongue he wouldn’t want to sleep with her the same as 
other men did. Arthur Danby and his brother Jack 
hadn’t pretended, at any rate. There was no real call for 
Jenny to say what she did just because that night when 
she and her went out with Arthur and Jack Danby she 
had left Jenny to take her chance. There hadn’t been any 
need for her to spend the night in that flat of Jack’s in 
Westminster unless she wanted to. She had a will of her 
own. Many and many a time she had boasted that no 
man would put it across her unless she meant for him to. 
And next morning Jenny had come back in a rage and 
said she’d never stay with her in Camden Town again. 
She could hear Jenny’s voice now. ‘‘Think what you 
will be one day — I know — a dirty old woman in a base- 
ment with a red petticoat and a halfpenny dip and a 
quartern of gin.” 

Irene shivered in spite of the warmth inside the bus. 
Suppose it were true? Suppose that was to be the end 
of her one day? She and Jenny had hardly spoken to 
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one another again, and then Jenny had gone off and 
married that country fellow with a voice like the milkman 
calling, and now he’d done her in. Now she was dead. 
Death? Did death hurt much ? They said people who 
were going to die young saw what was coming to others. 
Would what Jenny said really be the end of her one day ? 
She had had a good time with Arthur Danby while it 
lasted, and it had lasted many more years than Jenny’s 
wonderful love affair with her Maurice. She had been 
eighteen when she first met her Danby, and because her 
mother dressed young Ethel in short skirts and long 
button boots he’d taken that fancy to dress her the 
same way. Of course, young Ethel had never grown up 
properly. She had still been a kid at sixteen. She was 
still a Idd now if it came to that. Not all there. Of 
course, one had to pretend to other people that one’s 
youngest sister was all there. But she was soft really. 
Why, Ethel was twenty-two now, and yet she still spent 
half the day playing with dolls. People had commented 
a lot when Danby had put herself into short skirts, but 
who cared, when he was sending her diamond rings and 
bracelets ? Those presents of Danby had kept them all 
at home very comfortable. And any old way it was a 
good job she hadn’t married him. What a bookshop 
he and his brother Jack kept in Paris! What books! 
Still she’d had good times with him there so long as he 
had still had money, and when the money was finished he’d 
paid her fare back that last time. Perhaps he’d make 
money again, and if he came back she’d marry him. If 
he came back ? Irene shivered again. Somehow she did 
not think he ever would come back. And his brother 
Jack was dead of the consumption. Could it possibly be 
true that you went on living somewhere else when you 
were dead, the way people went on living when they 
moved from one part of London to another ? What an 
nnnatural idea! No end to it. Still, it was probably 
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just all talk. People had to talk about something. It 
was probably only a rumour. 

The bus was nearing the Britannia. The conductor 
pulled the bell for Irene to alight, and a moment later she 
was hurrying away from the Hampstead Road up a dim 
quiet side street to Stacpoole Terrace. 

Camden Town was one of the first attempts to create 
a rus in urbe when London began to make rapid growth at 
the close of the eighteenth century. Yet by the time 
Dickens came to live there as a boy, twenty-five years 
later, it was already squalid, and the gentility of retired 
professional men which had hoped to establish itself in 
Camden Town’s new crescents and squares and terraces 
soon departed for more genteel surroundings. Never- 
theless, even to-day those crescents and squares and 
terraces preserve a quaint distinction. The architecture 
may reflect the debased and exhausted taste of the 
eighteenth century, but it also reflects the design of a 
single architect, and this unity of conception has been 
enough to safeguard its character. No district of London 
is more unmistakably itself, and no streets contrive 
to suggest more plainly that they were built originally 
t^fahin a few minutes of green fields and woods and 
streams. 


Few of the original Camden Town streets were as 
mean as Stacpoole Terrace. Yet the double line of slim 
stuccoed villas along which ran a series of dented and 
rusty Trafalgar balconies did at any rate possess a definite 
household quality, enabling the imaginative passer-by to 
speculate on the personality of each interior without 
being oppressed by the sense that every family was like 
the next, the impression which later town planning 
was to inflict so painfully over acres and acres of 
suburbs. Perhaps this household quality was not so 
much the result of design as of soli^ty. It is difficult 
to maintain individuality while all the undignified 
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little noises of domestic existence are heard by the 
neighbours. 

When Irene Dale let herself into 43 Stacpoole Terrace 
by the solid front door, which notwithstanding the 
neglect of a century still closed itself with quiet dignity, 
and smelt the warm frowsty interior she was as sharply 
aware it was her own home as one may suppose the 
honess is aware, by its odour, of her own den. Her 
mother and elder sister Winnie were still up, sitting on 
either side of the kitchen fire, neither, for a wonder, with 
the glass of whisky which was usually beside her at such 
an hour. The explanation of this was immediately 
forthcoming when Irene entered. 

NX^at would you do with dad ? Every drop in the 

house did he drink this evening while ma was over at 
Mrs. Cavanagh’s.” 

• who had receded from the first line of 

^rls at the Orient, of which ten years ago she had been 
the beauty, to the extras, even from which obscure group 
ner rapidly increasing bulk must very soon debar her. 
one was sitting, or rather sprawling, in a tumbledown 
wicker chair, her skirts pulled up to her knees, her stays 
l^astened. Nobody beholding her in such blowsy 
oisarray would have believed that as lately as five years 
she had still been one of the prettiest girls in the 
Urient corps de ballet. She was Like a sodden overblown 
rose, and the youthfulness of her face— she was not yet 

deplorable collapse of her figure. 
Ohe had hved a gay and dashing life for some years, but 

now she was wondering whether an elderly Kentish 

t own stauoner in a small way of business could be lured 

wto matrimony if she accepted his offer to come and 
house for him. 

up?” said Irene. 

A ou know what dad is,** 

“Lock the bottle up?” repeated Mrs. Dale, her 
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beady eyes, which seemed bright and cold as a snake’s 
in her wide tallowy face, glittering malevolently. 
‘‘Yes, I do know what dad is. And because I do 
know what dad is I’m not going to lock up a bottle 
of whisky and have him burn the house down to get 
at it.” 

Many years ago Mr. Benjamin Dale had been a 
Thames pilot, which according to his family had given 
him a horror of water for the rest of his life. Also, 
according to his family, he had retired from his profession 
on a pension. This pension was a mysterious business. 
Its amount varied curiously, and it always had to be 
fetched in an extremely secretive way by Mr. Dale in 
person. Sometimes it fell into arrears, when Mr. Dale 
would wander about the house, muttering threats of what 
he intended to do to some people if his pension were not 
paid. Except for the occasional activity of body and 
mind involved in collecting this pension Mr. Dale spent 
almost the whole of his time on a flock-exuding chair- 
bed, reading old Sunday newspapers, and surrounded by 
a number of dusty cardboard hat-boxes which he used 
instead of the furniture he had pawned to supply himself 
with drink when the pension was not punctual. 
Gradually he had reached a decision that old hat-boxes 
were much less trouble than wardrobes and chests of 
drawers, and however flush he might be he never made 
any effort to redeem his old furniture or buy new. He 
drank so much that he ate very little. If it was more 
expensive to keep him in drink, it was much less trouble 
than cooking, and there was not one of the Dales who if 
given the choice between expense and trouble would not 
have preferred expense. 

It would have been hard to imagine a more unattrac- 
tive couple than the parents of Winnie and Irene Dale, 
yet neither of the girls had ever seriously considered 
leaving home. Both of them were really happiest when 
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they could loll half-dressed in front of a big fire, drinking 
enough to sustain the illusion of careless well-being until 
it was time to make the effort to go to the theatre. In the 
days of Irene’s friendship with Jenny Pearl her com- 
panion’s joie de vivre had kept her alert; but there had 
always been differences of opinion between the two of 
them about the ideal way of spending one’s leisure, and 
when Jenny had fallen in love with Maurice Avery, after 
the first month or two of sullen jealousy Irene had easily 
found a nepenthe in the frowsty languor of the kitchen 
at home. Arthur Danby continued to turn up at intervals 
from Paris, and although he no longer wished Irene to 
wear short skirts and high button-boots he was still 
generous with his jewellery, which when he was gone 
Mrs, Dale took off to the pawnshop, investing the money 
thus raised in drink’. Irene had accompanied Arthur 
Danby to Paris on several occasions, and at one time she 
had had a vague hope that Jenny would attach herself 
permanently to his brother Jack. Had that happened, 
she might have brought herself to quit Stacpoole Terrace 
for good and live in Paris.- However, playing the pro- 
curess for Jack Danby had been the cause of the final 
break with Jennjiv^ Then Jack Danby had died, and 
Arthur Danby suddenly lost all his money (or more 
correctly had spent the last of what he had), and since he 
sent her home last time from Paris she had neither seen 
nor heard of him. The jewellery he had given her had 
all been sold, and the combined salaries of Winnie and 
herself would not have kept the household in Stacpoole 
Terrace going without the help of dad’s pension, which 
to save his chair-bed repose from being disturbed by his 
wife he contributed to the common fund. Even with 
t^t, drink had been much scarcer, and the problem of 
the future was beginning to look complicated. Winnie 
niight lose her job at the Orient at any time, and if the 
nimour of disbanding the ballet turned out correct Irene 
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herself was unlikely to retain hers. Fifty shillings a week 
between them was not much, but it was something. Poor 
Ethel would never be able to earn any money. Yes, the 
future began to look complicated. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dale, “I hear Jenny’s been shot. 
Well, I can’t say I’m surprised. She often used to 
aggravate me. She was always too sure of herself to my 
way of thinking. You can’t be sure of anything in this 
world. And the proof of that is that your dad’s pension’s 
stopped. He’s been expecting it for the last three weeks, 
and to-day I nagged at him till he heaved himself off that 
bed of his and dressed himself and took the tube up to 
Highgate to enquire at the usual place. Well, it’s 
finished. The one who was paying his pension died two 
weeks back. Dad came home all of a shake, because it 
seems the lawyers hinted something about prosecuting. 
Well, it must have upset dad, for I happened to be look- 
ing out of the window when he came round the corner, 
and I never saw him moving so fast since I first met him. 
He asked me if I had a bottle in the house, and I hadn’t 
the heart to say *No,’ and it certainly did him good. Still, 
once he knew I’d got a bottle in the house I might just 
as well have drunk the rest right off, because he was bound 
to have it sooner or later. Still I didn’t grudge it him, 
for he was really upset, and I had one myself over at 
Mrs. Cavanagh’s.” 

“Dad’s pension stopped?” Irene repeated. She 
looked at Winnie sitting by the fire in her blowsiness, and 
as she was thinking that the next news would be that 
Winnie had been given her notice by the Orient manage- 
ment, Winnie said defiantly ; 

“All right, you needn’t look so funny at me, young 
Irene. Perhaps you’ll get jour notice before you’ve been 
at the Orient as long as me.” 

“ Did you get your notice to-night ? ” 

“Oh yes, you didn’t know, did you?” Winnie 
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sneered. “Don’t be so damned innocent, Irene. It 
makes me tired.” 

“What are you going to do?” Irene asked. “We 
can’t all live on my thirty bob a week.” 

“We’ll have to sell the house, that’s all there is to it,” 
Mrs. Dale announced. 

Irene was horrified. This house which had been the 
first fruits of dad’s pension after he retired from his 
job as a Thames pilot was the most permanent, indeed 
the only permanent thing in her existence of perpetual 
improvisation. She could not imagine 43 Stacpoole 
Terrace inhabited by any people except themselves. 

“That’s the last thing we’ll sell,” Irene insisted. 

“That may be,” retorted her mother. “But we’ve 

reached the last, my girl. Look round you. Except 

for a few bits and pieces of furniture I wouldn’t use 

for my own coffin, what else is there to pawn or sell? 

No, I’ve told your Dad he’s got to see about it first 

to-morrow. We ought to get not a penny less 

than five hundred pounds for this house, and that’ll keep 

us till we have time to look round and see just where 
we are,” 


, *‘You don’t have to look round far to see we’re well 
in the soup,” Irene commented bitterly. Jenny’s pro- 
^ecy was echoing with an ominous menace in her mind. 

old woman in a basement in a red petticoat with a halfpenny 
dtp and a quartern of gin. “What’s dad doing now?” 

she asked. 


, , to get a bit of sleep, and which he needs if 

c s going to be fit to stand up to these house agents to- 
morning. Anyone who’s going to be upsides 
With house agents doesn’t want to wake up the day after. 

you needn’t sit there and gape at me, Ireen. I haven’t 
c t so much put about since that Bank Holiday eight years 
come next August when we missed the Clacton Belle all 
ecause your dad took it into his head he must cut his 
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corns before we started. What a perspiration I was in, 
and if we’d have taken the turning I wanted instead of 
going all round by . , 

“Haven’t we got enough to annoy us to-night,” Irene 
cut in, “without having to hear any more about the 
Clacton Belle? You took your encore for that story in 
the year dot,” 

Mrs. Dale sniffed heavily. 

“Nice thing when anybody can’t open their mouth in 
their own house without having their head bit off,” 
she complained. 

“Well, you won’t have a house of your own in a 
minute,” Irene retorted. “Good night, all.” 

She was soon followed by Winnie up to the room they 
shared. Every crack in the ceiling, every hole in the 
threadbare carpet, every stain on the greenish-yellow wall- 
paper was immemorial in the lives of both of them. The 
photograph of Winnie, Irene, and their mother on 
donkeys at Margate on some shining summer’s day of the 
’nineties could not be imagined hanging anywhere else 
except over the mantelpiece of this room. And where 
else but in this room could be hung that cracked mirror 
between which and its chipped and tarnished gilt frame 
were stuck the photographs of girls in ten years of Orient 
ballet? Nor would any other room ever reproduce the 
familiar smell of this room — that mixture of gas and scent 
and age-long dust and femininity. 

“Is it really right about dad losing his pension?” 
Irene asked. 

“It’s right enough,” Winnie replied, emerging in 
a torn shift from the collapse of her clothes like one of 
Hogarth’s barnstorming beauties. 

“And you’ve got your notice?” 

“I reckon Maudie Carlton and me are only the first 
of a lot of notices,” said Winnie, letting her hair fall down 
over her fat shoulders. 
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Where s ma think we’re going if we do sell this 
house?” 

She reckoned we’d take a flat somewhere off 

Utxiry Lane. She reckoned we could keep a flat going 

with the money dad got for the house until something- 
turned up.” ^ 

^ I reckon we want to find a flat to keep us going ” 

said Irene. “What about this feUow who wants you to 
keep house for him?” ^ 

“He ^TOn’t want to keep house for dad and ma and 
you and Ethel as well. Besides, his wife came back 
this mori^g I suppose some Nosey Parker wrote 
and ^told her her old man was going gay with a ballet 

girl* 

Oh, well, it 11 be all the same a hundred years on ” 
Irene yawned. ’ 

With this she got into bed and tried to shut out with 

sleep the misfortunes of this unlucky day. Sleep would 

not come to her. Hour after hour she lay wide awake, 

hstemng to Winnie’s breathing on the pillow beside her 

hour after hour racing back into the happy past to re- 

occasions or plunging ahead into a future 

occasions. “God, I think 

turn f sighed, raising herself to 

turn tor the twentieth time her hot pUlow as the sparrows 

began to cheep at the morning. But with the growing 

strength of daylight the fancf of death grew nfore3 

more repugn^t to Irene. The sun above the roofs 

bemgn glow through the flimsy blind, and 

drSn^r" ^ welcome 

w3 « ! over her senses. Perhaps things 

would come along. She would know how to handle 

Bertold ^ Madge Wilson’s 

ves , to look at . . . but rich . . . 

yes, she d watch out her mother didn’t pawn the next 
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diamond rings she was given . . . nothing to look at 
. . . but rich ... if Madge Wilson could manage it 
why should not she . . . but she must not let her figure 
go — Mrs. Bob had been right about good corsets — she 
mustn’t get fat like Winnie . . . and Madge Wilson 
could easily get too fat if it came to that, . . . 


CHAPTER TWO 


MADGE WILSON 

The other girls often accused Madge Wilson of 

making a deliberate mystery of the dark foreigner who 

had taken up with her four years ago and who since then 

had kept her definitely better dressed than the rest of 

the first line of boys. Actually Madge W^ilson was much 

too mentally lazy to be bothered with the elaboration of 

mysteries. She was the femwe moyenne sensuelle whose 

cluef demand from life was the maximum of comfort 

with the minimum expense of energy. Bertold Krebs 

had noted her one evening from the stalls and sent his 

card round to invite her to supper. They had laughed 

over the name in the dressing-room, and Madge would 

probably have paid no more attention to her admirer 

md not the stage-door keeper advised her that he must 

be rich and generous if any dependence could be placed 

on the size of the tip he had been given for convevine 
the mvitation. ^ 

“WeU perhaps I better had go out with him, 
Madge had suggested, a little doubtfully. 

Yes, don’t you miss your chance,” the worldly- 
wise George had replied. “He talks Hke a foreigner, 
t reckon he don’t know his way about London yet.” 

For once George’s long experience of stage-door 
chents had misled him. Bertold Krebs knew Ms way 
about London extremely well. He was looking for an 
inemensive and not too emotionally exacting: mistres*; 
wd ia M;dge Wikon h. fouod jusi what hi i-S 
iiy the end of supper on that first evening at the Monico 
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he had discovered that Madge was nineteen, that she 
lived with her widowed mother above the small second- 
hand furniture shop she kept in the New Kent Road, 
that she had neither brothers nor sisters, and that she 
was not particularly interested in any other man. Madge 
herself discovered nothing about her admirer except 
that he had a flat in Shaftesbury Avenue. People far 
more inquisitive than Madge Wilson had tried hard, but 
had been unsuccessful in discovering any more than she. 

Some people said Bertold Krebs was a Hungarian, 
others that he was a German, others that he was a Pole. 
Most people agreed that he was a Jew. His true back- 
ground was money. There are so many Bertolds all over 
the world of whom we know nothing except that they 
have money. Sometimes their method of obtaining 
and accumulating this money involves them in an odious 
publicity; but such a misfortune befalls a very small 
minority, for since man allows to man the utmost latitude 
in the acquisition of money few rich men find any bar to 
their progress xmtil they stand at the gates of Heaven. 
Creatures like Bertold Krebs go about their business 
with as little attention from the average man as an 
industrious ant or beetle. 

The first step Bertold took to secure Madge Wilson 
was to secure her mother. This he did by buying the 
contents of her shop at her own price, ^^en he was 
the owner of the most dilapidated collection of hetero- 
geneous junk in London he told her still to consider it 
her own property and to sell any of it that tempted a 
purchaser’s fancy. 

“But I want nothing else second-hand,” he added, 
in those biting tones of his. “You comprehend me, 

I think ? If I find that Madge is second-hand for me, I 
take everything away that moment. Let her enjoy 
herself, but she must sleep at home, and if she is after 
one o’clock to come home it must always be with me 
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that she comes. You comprehend me, I think ? For the 
rest I shall be careful she has plenty nice clothes and 
perhaps sometimes she will go for a little holiday with 
me, but not often because I am so busy.” 

Mrs. Wilson was so much struck by the resemblance 

of her daughter’s admirer to a successful rival of hers in 

the second-hand business, whose shop was hardly two 

blocks away from her own, that she had the same feeling 

of hopeless competition in resisting the offer of Bertold 

Krebs as she had had when Abraham Kohn was bidding 

against her at a sale. She had a keen sense of her pretty 

daughter’s value, and coming from most men such an 

offer as she had just heard would at once have suggested 

the possibility of achieving a triumphant marriage. As it 

was, she never considered the chances of marriage, and 

had no hesitation in pledging her word that Madge’s 

concmct should never give Mr. Krebs cause to regret 

XUS bargain. It did not strike her that Madge was 

the freshest thing she had sold since she had opened 
her shop. 

So for over four years Mrs. Wilson had done all she 
could to see that her daughter’s Bertold was content 
with his purchase. Moreover, Madge herself was 
taking no risks. She liked too well the certainty of 
good clothes that her association with Bertold provided; 
and if sometimes she wished he would give her the money 
to buy them for herself instead of always overlooking 
the transaction in person, the lack of money beyond her 
weekly sala^ at the Orient offered her as much fun as 
tne other girls enjoyed from those purchases by instal- 
tnent from Miss Chibbett. 

• Jermy Pearl had taunted Madge with the 

indigmty of letting Bertold make a poppy-show of her 
by always being present when the dressmaker was fittine 
^®r,^but Madge had merely giggled. 

“Oh, well, he likes it, and it doesn’t hurt me. 
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Besides, he’s very useful. He always knows just what’s 
wrong.” 

Bertold gave Madge a certain amount of jewellery 
too; but he kept a strict watch over it, and she had to 
produce it on demand. Once when washing her hands 
she lost a stone from a sapphire ring he had given her, 
and when he noticed at supper that it was missing he 
rated her so harshly that she sobbed for the rest of the 
evening out of sheer fright. 

The intimate side of the association did not worry 
Madge greatly. She was as yet insensitive in sexual 
matters. If she was mildly bored by his amorous moods 
she was not much more bored than by rehearsals for a 
new ballet. And in any case Bertold himself was too 
well preoccupied with the business of money-making to 
waste much of his time on passion. Madge looked like 
a pretty doll, and as such he always treated her. She 
did not tire him by asking stupid questions: she enjoyed 
good food. What better companion could he have for 
supper? Almost every night he waited for her, on wet 
evenings inside the stage-door, on fine evenings in the 
court where he would walk up and down, smoking a 
thin Murillo cigar and immersed in problems of profit 
and loss. He was always polite to the other girls, and 
curiously anxious for this politeness to be returned. 
Irene Dale could have done nothing to wound him more 
deeply than to ignore his salute that fine June evening. 

He mentioned her behaviour at once to Madge when 
she came out a minute or two later. 

“Oh her I Don’t worry yourself about her. She’s 
always sulky,” said Madge. “Besides, her sister Winnie 
got her notice to-night.” 

Bertold’s yellowish eyes narrowed. 

“So, it begins,” he murmured to himself. “Where 
will we have our supper to-night, Madge?” 

She shrugged her shotilders. 
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I think we shall go to Romano’s,” he decided. 

They sat upstairs on the balcony and devoted their 
attention to devilled kidneys. 

. Tczd that in the paper about Jenny Pearl 

being shot by the fellow she married ? She was no friend 

of mine at the end, but it gave me a nasty turn,” Madge 

said, with a gentle litde belch, for which she beeged 
pardon. * 

that was Jenny Pearl,” commented Bertold, 
to himself as if he had long foreseen tragedy. 

She was no friend of yours, Madge. And she was 
always very rude to me. She was the rudest of all the 
girls. Well, you need not be afraid, Madge. If I find 
you with a young man I will just take away my clothes 

my rings and put your mother and you in the street. 
That is all I will do.” 

•^d I believe you would,” Madge exclaimed, in 
soniething like a tone of admiration. 

You can believe it very well, my dear girl; but I do 
not think you will be quite so silly as that. And now 
l^ten. To-day I have settled with the management of 

^^^®nt that the theatre will close in a fortnight. The 
ballet will be finished. These old men like Moberley 
cannot comprehend that such a ballet as theirs is vieux 
HU even in a stupid country like England.” 

‘ Less of it now. Don’t start running down England. 
You know I hate for you to do that,” 

“Ah-ha, my pretty little Britannia, wave your fork, 
“'^t^do not stick it into me.” 

“Well, I mean it, Bertold. You’ve done very well 
out of poor old England, and you’re not going to call it 
a stupid country. You can call me stupid as much as you 
like, but not England,” 

The dark little foreigner crackled a Colorado cigar 
against his ear before lighting it. He looked as if he 
would have crackled himself if pinched. 
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‘^Tranquillize yourself, Madge, I am talking busi- 
ness to you now. The ballet, I say, will be finished.” 

“You told me that before,” said Madge, who was 
still feeling ruffled by the reflection upon the intelligence 
of her native land. 

“Yes, but my plans are now more clear. In August 
you and I shall go for a little holiday to Ostend. But 
not for long, because I must be here to see about my 
business. Then you will go to a singing-maestro and 
you will work hard because I have for you a little part in 
the revue which we will produce in September at the 
Orient. I hold now a majority of the shares. You 
comprehend what that means?” 

Madge shook her fair fluffy head and opened wide 
her china blue eyes. 

“It means that from now what I say the management 
must do.” 

Bertold took the cigar from his mouth and closed his 
colourless lips in a tight thin line. 

“You mean you’ll take Mr. Moberley’s place?” 

“Bah! Do you thin k I have nothing better to do 
than to pat girls’ heads ? No, I will put another manag- 
ing director. Now, tell me, who of the girls in your 
dressing-room would you like me to engage again in 
September? Irene Dale goes anyway, whatever you 
say. I do not let a fat red-haired girl like that stare 
me in the face when I pay her the compliment to lift my 
hat. Sol She is finished. But I have thought to keep 
the others for a trial. You do not want any of them 
to go?” 

“No, because I wouldn’t like for them to think I’d 
got them out. Well, you’d be the same, Bertold, 
wouldn’t you, if you was me?” 

He smiled sardonically. 

“Oh, yes. I am always very kind.” 

Suddenly his expression changed. 
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“Where is your turquoise bracelet of mine?” he 
demanded angrily. 

Madge looked at her wrist and turned pale. 

Oh, my god, I must have left it in the dressing-room. 
1 must have left it in my make-up box.” 

• morning you will go to the theatre at 

nine o clock to fetch it, and when you have found it you 
wiU telephone to me at my office.” 

i*: do if I was there by lunch time 5” 
Madge asked woefully. The prospect of reaching the 
Orient from the New Kent Road by nine o'clock the 

tnormng appaUed her. Why, it was an hour earlier than 
the earhest rehearsal call. 

“No, it WiU not do at aU, Madge. I do not give you 

^ \ T arguments, please.’' 

it'll nSan ^ shocking tired, Bertold. Why, 

I’U gettmg up at half-past seven. Oh, Bertold, 

Oho^ sharply. “ I wiU expect a tele- 

Effice"^ hi my 

pleaS?^’ ^ ®he 

that.*’^°’ ^ No more than 

bS1!;i^ ^ strawberry ice,” said Madge. 

^^ailed to the waiter. 

quarter^'n^^' L' he told her, « because it is now a 

you cam’’ get to bed as soon as 

namrlrhom.'' 

vou ^ *^°t grumble because I punish 

you a Uttle for your carelessness.” 

Bertold would not relent. He took Madge no 
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farther in a taxi than to the nearest stopping-place for 
South London trams. It was after one o’clock before 
she reached her home in the New Kent Road, entering 
by the shop through a wicket in the shutters. In the 
dim light of the turned-down gas the contents of the shop 
possessed something of the glamour of the Forty Thieves’ 
Cave, but as soon as the gas was turned up the glamour 
faded and the contents were revealed for the accumulated 
rubbish they were. Washstands and chests of drawers, 
the varnish of which had given way here and there to 
fibrous sores, cracked basins and chamber-pots without 
handles, bedsteads with dull dented brass knobs and laths 
furred by dusty fluff, vases each one more hideously con- 
torted than its neighbour and mostly chipped, ^ the 
squalor and ugliness of houses disembowelled by poverty. 
And here and there among this offal of domestic interiors 
a few pitiable curiosities, treasured for years by their 
owners in the conviction that one day in an emergency of 
want they would come to the rescue of those who had 
esteemed them so highly. Here were oriental gongs, 
incomplete sets of chessmen, spotted prints, mouldering 
stuffs, the head of a kangaroo mounted on what was 
reputed to be a rare Australian wood, a stuffed falcon in a 
glass case which moulted every time the shop door was 
slammed, a collection of dislustred Brazilian butterflies, 
and a clock supposed to teU the year, the month, the 
day, and the hour, but which had presumably ceased to 
function at half-past three on the third of August in the 
year of the Indian Mutiny, 

In the room at the back of the shop Madge foxind 
waiting for her a simple supper of bread and cheese, with 
pickled onions and a small bottle of Bass, to which in 
spite of the devilled kidneys at Romano’s and the prospect 
of having to drag herself out of bed at half-past seven the 
next morning she sat down with gusto. A comer of the 
already crowded room was taken up by a large dappled- 
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grey rocking-horse with a fine flowing mane, but in the 

place of what had once no doubt been an equally fine 

flowing tail a moth-eaten fox’s brush. This animal must 

flave been bought since she left her mother early in the 

afternoon to go to tea with one of the girls at the other 

j Presently Mrs. Wilson, a large, faded, 

j wrapped in a patch- 

work dressing-gown in which pieces of an old magenta 

me most numerous. From what at first had 
Deen a carefuUy cultivated assumption of indifference to 
was bemg sold at an auction or bought by a cus- 

Madge,” she said without a hint of 
recoption either m the tone of her voice or the glance 

Sd 1 ^ ^ rockingrhorse 

Road.” copper pans at that sale in the Walworth 

® ^ost its tail, mother.” 

isn’t i!! * ^ *^0 hole at the back if it 

stachi?”^^ to teU me it’s a mou- 


h doesn’t match with the mane.” 

You’re too particular, you are. WeU, any news ? ” 
thp ^ . 6® ‘old her mother about the intention to close 
amhiti^^^“f at the end of the month, and of Bertold’s 
autui^in^reJie^^*' singing and play a part in the 


make a bit of a change for you.” 

oirl. J ^ ^ change for everybody. Some of the 

g tis aren t hkely to come back to the Orient ever again.” 

« w’ shook her head vaguely. 

Well, I shouldn't start in t hinkin g about that 
It's time you was in bed." 

"^dge broke the news about her turquoise bracelet. 
If you aren't thoughtless, Madge I You'll leave 
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yourself in your make-up box next. And in fact some- 
times you look as if you had. Well, I hope you’ll find it. 
But it’s a nasty business for you having to telephone. 
I’d as soon pick up a beehive as a telephone.” 

Madge now gave her mother the news about Jenny 
Pearl. 

“Shot was she? Well, that’s a quick way out of all 
one’s troubles. A very quick way in fact. Still, it 
can’t be any too pleasant. You’d better watch out with 
Bertold. You don’t want him to start in shooting just 
when everything looks so promising. And now, you 
go on up and I’ll put the gas out downstairs. I can find 
my way about the shop in the dark.” 

That was true. Long practice in reaching from what 
seemed inaccessible comers the various articles customers 
desired to examine more closely had enabled Mrs. Wilson 
to move about her shop as easily as a fish swims by night 
or by day in the sea. 

Madge put the turquoise bracelet out of her mind 
when she got into bed and lay awake for a while to con- 
template an otherwise most agreeable future. The most 
agreeable prospect of all was her position with regard 
to the other girls. She would actually have a certain 
amount of influence in the decision of who should stay 
and who should go, but the girls would all think that the 
decision lay entirely with her. She would merely have 
to indicate with a look that she thought this or that, and 
not one of them would dare to disagree with her in the 
future. She might of course add to her power behind 
the scenes a success with the audience in front. It was a 
nuisance having to take singing-lessons, especially in 
August when ail one wanted to do was to loll back and 
read a magazine. Still, if a little trouble for a month 
should lead to seeing her name written with electric 
lamps outside the Orient it would be worth it. What a 
lucky day it had been for her when she took Bertold’s 
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fancy! It had been the number in that ballet when half 
the first line of boys had been dressed as little girls in 
socks and very short frilly skirts. She had worn pale 
blue socks and a pale blue sash with big pale blue bows in 

u shown a longer stretch of bare leg than 

had ever been seen on the London stage before. She and 
Jenny Pearl and Irene Dale and Elsie Crauford had been 
the girls, and Gladys West, Queenie Danvers, Maudie 
Chapman and Rita Vital! had been their sweethearts 
dressed in velveteens with Vandyck collars. She and 
Irene with pale blue ribbons. Jenny and Elsie with pink 
AT Chapman had been her boy, and of course 

t>ig nose and massive calves and mop 
frizzy hair had been just what was wanted to set 
off her partner to the best advantage. 

audience used to applaud that scene I 
There was never a night they did not get two encores. 
And the rest of the girls were as j ealous ! One of them 
standing in the wings had said with a sniff and a shrug 
when the audience were applauding wildly, “ What’s all 
me excitement about? I ask you. There’s nothing in 
mem. And Jenny Pearl had said with one of those 
mocking grimaces of hers, “Nothing in them? There’s 
tour pretty little girls in them, ducky.” And one night 
She and Jenny and Irene had broken all the rules and 
gone to Covent Garden Ball in their dresses, but Elsie 
^auford had been afraid of what her Artie would say. 
What a night 1 The man who took the tickets hadn’t 
wanted to let them in at first because he thought they 

f y kids. Nobody had paid any attention to 

y o y else at that ball. They had been chased by every 
m the place, in and out of the boxes, up and down 
the stairs, round and round the very floor itself. Amd 
What a rush to see them homel They had been six 
imme the four-wheeler, and one feUow had sat up beside 
old cabby and two had sat behind, hut i-h ^\r 
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somewhere because they were too blotto to hold on. 
Over Waterloo Bridge and down Waterloo Road, singing 
all the way, and when they got to the New Kent Road 
Jenny and Ireen had to swear they were coming in with 
her, and the fellows who had driven them back were 
absolutely furious because they thought they were going 
to have everything they wanted on the journey back in 
the cab. ‘‘Oh, but we’re good little girls. We don’t 
do things like that.” Madge could hear Jenny’s voice 
now as she escaped from arms that would have detained 
her and slipped through the wicket in the shutters of the 
shop. And next morning her mother had come up 
with tea and they had shouted to her to go away and let 
them sleep till it was time to go down to the theatre and 
dress. They had slept the three of them in one bed. 
And now Jenny was dead after quarrelling with her, and 
Irene was as good as dead. Well, it had been Jenny’s 
fault. She shouldn’t have tried to pretend that she 
and her Maurice were better than other people. She 
shouldn’t always have been so rude about Bertold. She 
shouldn’t have been so ready to critici 2 e other people. 

“It wasn’t as if I’d ever pretended to be potty on 
Bertold,” said Madge to herself, “But he has been very 
useful. And any old way all this love that girls wave 
flags about only makes them miserable.” 

Look at Belle Harris. There wasn’t a prettier girl at 
the Orient than Belle had been. Everybody said so. 
And a clever little dancer, too. And then she’d gone mad 
on that fellow they called Silky. Yes, he was good-looking. 
But what a rotter 1 Got her in the family way, and then 
took her off to some doctor and left her to pay for the 
operation, though she nearly died of it. And then got 
her in the family way again, and when she wouldn’t go 
and have another operation just pushed off* and left her 
with the kid. But was Belle glad to be well rid of such 
a rotter? Not her. Lost all her looks worrying after 
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him, and now you woxildn’t even call her rather pretty. 

that was love. Anyway, she’d see that Bertold put 
m a word to keep Belle on when the changes were made. 
Poor kid, it was a shame the way life had gone for her. 
Madge turned over, luxuriating in the well-being 
ramated by the consciousness that she would be able to 
l^lp girls like Belle Harris in the future. But some of 
mem had better look out. Maudie Chapman, for 
mstance. Just because Maudie was married she didn’t 
know everything. She was getting on now. Maudie 

^ twenty-eight and she ought to watch out. 
het her go on calling people two-faced things and see 
^ h^-ppened to her presently. 

• ^ a part in this revue next autumn Bertold 

u ^ to give me a new fur coat. I wonder if 

there s a chance of getting mink out of him.” 

It was on thoughts of fur that Madge fell asleep. 


CHAPTER THREE 


MAUDIE CHAPMAN 

Maudie Chapman always dressed as quickly as she could 
after the show. Walter was very good about staying in 
with Ivy, she used to assure herself, but she could never 
get rid of a nervous anxiety that one evening he would 
feel impelled to go round the corner and have one and 
that while he was gone something dreadful would happen 
to Ivy. Every night Maudie’s apprehensiveness over 
Ivy’s safety began to work itself up during the final scene 
of the ballet and continued to grow more acute until by 
the time she had alighted from the bus she had almost to 
run in a fever through the melancholy grey streets and 
gloomy squares of Pimlico until she came to the house 
at the corner of Alverton Street. 

On this June evening the shock of the news of Jenny 
Pearl’s death was added to her nightly worry over Ivy’s 
welfare. The result was that in the final scene she twice 
went wrong and was reprimanded sharply by the stage- 
manager. Luckily the fierce Italian maitre de ballet had 
already taken himself and the long pole with which he 
marked the steps to his own room. Maudie Chapman 
had been at the Orient for over ten years, and she was 
held to be one of the most dependable dancers in the 
theatre. Indeed once or twice she had gone on in an 
emergency for one of the prima ballerinas. 

“I was upset by the news about Jenny Pearl,” 
she explained. “I just seemed to lose myself 
altogether.” 

‘‘ Well, I won’t fine you again. But I’ll have to fine 
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you for being off for your first entrance in On The River. 
We’re all very sorry to hear about Jenny Pearl, but if we 
all let our private feelings get the better of us it would 
harcUy be fair to the audience, would it? Don’t forget 
they’ve paid for their seats, and we’ve got to see that they 
get their money s worth. All right. I’ll say no more 
about that muddle in the finale.” 

Maudie hurried away to dress. Mishaps and bad 

news and ill-omens had been heaped one upon the other 

for her this evening and during the whole of the jogging 

bus-ride home she tormented herself with wild fancies of 

what might have happened to Ivy. Walter might have 

gone out this evening, thinking Ivy was fast asleep. Ivy 

might have woken up in a fright to find herself alone. 

The window might have been left open. Ivy might 

have leaned out of it and fallen into the street. Or she 

imght have been burned to death. Or the ceiling might 

have fallen down upon her. Or a stray cat might have 

pt in and even now be pressing down upon that litde 

form and poisoning it with evil breath. Or she might 

have started up out of a bad dream and frightened herself 

into a fit. Or Walter might have turned down the gas 

too low and a draught might have blown it out and Ivy 

^ght have been suffocated by the escape, or worse still 

Walter might have come back and struck a match and 

blown up Ivy and himself. Or a madman, prowling the 

streets with a hatchet, might have slipped in if Walter 

bad left the front-door on the jar when he went round the 
corner to have one. 

Street is one of those fast-decaying streets 
m a district which perhaps more than any other in London 
conveys to the observer a radically wicked personality. 
It wears an ^r of iU-fame even in those respectable parts 
of It which drag at the skirts of Belgravia. The purlieus 
ot every great railway terminus in London from Padding- 
ton to King s Cross are squalid and evil, and the nearness 
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of Victoria Station accounts for much of Pimlico’s 
sinister effect. Not for all of it, however. The very 
architecture of the houses seems to have been inspired 
by that diabolic spirit of gain which ruled the nineteenth 
century. On a foggy night, one of those foggy nights 
such as on which Neil Cream the poisoner loved to 
stalk his wretched victims with those deadly pills of 
strychnine, Pimlico is the street scene of a night- 
mare. 

The house on the first floor of which Maudie Chap- 
man, or rather Maudie Rowell, lived with her husband, 
was at the Embankment corner of Alverton Street and 
from the fact that Alverton Street, instead of lying at 
right angles to Grosvenor Road, turned off from it at an 
acute angle this corner house looked as if it had been 
pushed forward from the rest of the short street like a 
stage wing. This effect was emphasized by the way one 
of the Embankment arc lamps threw a brilliant light upon 
Number Twenty-six, while the houses beyond it stood in 
comparative shadow owing to the interposition of a high 
blank wall at the opposite comer. The gaunt, flat-faced 
grey house flood-lighted in this fashion gave such a 
haunted impression in the silence of midnight that 
Maudie dreaded to approach it from the end of the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, but preferred to reach it by 
walking from the Monster public-house in the other 
direction. 

Maudie had now been married to Walter Rowell for 
nearly four years, and she had begun to feel pessimistic 
about that little house in Ealing or Willesden on which 
she had set her heart. Walter Rowell was a taxi-driver, 
and between what he earned on the road and she in the 
theatre it ought to have been easy enough to start buying 
their own house instead of living as they did on one floor 
of somebody else’s house. Unfortunately, whenever 
Walter announced that the time had really come for them 
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to see about getting a house of their own, fortune decided 

to give him such a setback over the horses, that debts of 

honour had to take precedence of Uttle houses in Ealine 
or Willesden. ^ 

“Look here, Maudie. I’m about fed up with Alver- 

ton Street, S.W., and that’s a fact. Next Sunday I’ll get 

the guv’nor to let me have the old bus, and you and me 

and Ivy 11 have a look round for a nice little place of our 

own. I heard of a wunnerful good thing for Haydock 

(or Sandown or Lingfield or Gatwick or Alexandra or 

any other Park) next Saturday. Can’t be beaten. Big 

Starting Price Job. And a friend of mine is putting I 

fiver on for me with his bookmaker. You can be sme 

It s a fear-nothing special Cert, or I wouldn’t be risking 

five blooming soverings. And you may lay he wouldn’t 

be riskmg them neither. This isn’t one of your half- 

dollar street-corner fancies. This is the Goods) Say we 

don t get no more than eights. WeU, that gives us our 
furmture right away.” e » us our 

course the certainty never did win, and for the 
next five or six months Walter would be paying back his 

“ search of the 

tight httle house would be again postponed 

Maudie never grumbled. She used to decide that 
Wa ter was too good-natured. If a friend gave him a 
ip hke Aat he wouldn’t like to seem to think nothing of 

It w^ ,ust bad luck. Perhaps one day the Lrtainty 

Ss® valuable 

WUson. He d have enjoyed himself going round sales 
of old rubbish with Madge’s mother. ® 

Walter?^ married Madge Wilson, 
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“ Why, what’s the matter? Are you getting tired of 
your old man?” 

“No, of course I’m not, Walter. Only Ivy did badly 
need a new mailcart, and we could have done with a nice 
three-piece suite, and I haven’t been able to put by any- 
thing yet for a new winter coat.” 

“You mean you wish I hadn’t have bought this 
stuffed porcupine?” 

“ Well, of course it’s lovely, Walter, but I’m so afraid 
Ivy ’ll hurt herself playing with it. I moved it a bit 
quick when I was dusting this morning and I gave 
myself quite a nasty jab.” 

“Well, of course I’m going to get a glass case 
for it.” 

“Yes, but that means more money, Walter.” 

And then Walter woiild shake his head, with an air 
of profound wisdom. 

“ You know, if one was ever in a real fix these curios 
of mine would bring in a lot of money, Maudie. That’s 
what you can’t understand. It’s really a kind of saving 
buying them.” 

And she usually agreed weakly that she supposed it 
was. Walter was so fond of his curios. It was bad luck 
on a fellow if his wife couldn’t take an interest in his 
hobbies. That was the way fellows took to going out 
and finding more lively company elsewhere. And Walter 
was very good really. Lots of fellows wouldn’t be so 
ready to stay in after a long day’s driving round the 
houses so as to look after a kid like Ivy. And he was 
very smart was Walter. The other girls often passed 
the remark to her how smart her Walter was. He kept 
his taxi very smart, too. Always liked to stick a bunch 
of flowers in it, Walter did. He reckoned he got many 
an extra tanner by those flowers. And when all was said 
he n'as Ivy’s father, and Ivy was a little love. The other 
girls had all told her that except for Rita’s twins there 
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wasn’t a lovelier kid anywhere. Of course, it was too 
^on to tell whether Ivy was going to have a big nose. 
Her own big nose had not properly started till she was 
close on eighteen. But Walter had a very neat nose, and 
Ivy was more like him than herself. Ivy had her mother’s 
colour though. When she’d been a kid herself people 
had often told her mother that she had cheeks like red 
roses. And they’d looked all the richer because of her 
dark frizzy hair. Some of that vanished colour came 
back to Maudie’s cheeks on this June night as she 
hurried homeward by the long lamplit streets of Pimlico, 
a presentiment of disaster heavy upon her mind. 

There was Number Twenty-six with its peeline 
stucco front in the light of the arc lamp. It looked just 
the san^ as it always did. There was no policeman out- 
side. There were no neighbours leaning out of open 
windows along the street. There were no firemen or 
fire-engines. There was no life of any kind except a 
Starved cat shnkmg along the railings, no semblance of 
ate except where a half-sheet of some newspaper twitched 
in a light June breeze blowing from the river. Maudie 
et herself in and walked up the imcarpeted stairs to the 
hrst floor Not all her preoccupation with iU-fortune 
past and future prevented her wondering as she always 
did on going up those stairs when the owner of the 

honn^ ^ The mean 

nound’ he d been waiting for years now for Walter to 

why should he buy 
second and third floors ? He’d 
a Stop along the passage outside their two rooms 

Skoned owner’s job, he 

bedJ««^V^‘^r '«’as separated from the 

^oom by foldmg-doors, Walter was sitting with his 

Nat Goidd reading a tattered novel by 
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‘‘Is Ivy all right, Walter?” 

“Yes, Ivy’s all right. Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I got into my head some- 
thing had happened to her. I’ll tell you about it in a 
minute.” 

Maudie passed through into the bedroom, and peeped 
into Ivy’s cot. She seemed a bit extra flushed to-night, 
but her colour was always higher when she was asleep. 
She lifted cautiously the Htde hand and arm outside the 
clothes and put them under cover. Ivy’s hand did seem 
rather hot. Still, she ought to keep herself well covered 
up. If kids got the chance they’d sleep with nothing on 
at all. Terrors they were for stripping the bedclothes oflF 
of themselves. 

“Ivy seems quite all right,” she said, coming back 
into the sitting-room, 

“I told you she was quite all right,” her husband 
answered. “ I’ve been reading here for a couple of hours 
and she hasn’t stirred. I don’t know what you’re fussing 
about.” 

“Walter, you remember Jenny Pearl?” 

“Not half.” 

“Well, she’s been murdered.” 

“Goonl” 

“It’s true. It was in the papers to-night. Death of 
a London dancer.” 

“ Was that her? I read about it. ’Smatter of fact I 

read about it in two papers.” 

“Yes, that was her. My god, Walter, it gave me the 

biggest shock I ever had.” 

“It ’ud give anyone a nasty shock,” he declared. 

“It brought back all the old days,” Maudie went on. 
“Before you and me was married. We used to have 
more fun at the Orient then than what we have now. I 
mean in the dressing-room. And of course we had a lot 
of fun outside, too.” 
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"Yes, keeping me waiting till you couldn’t find any- 
thing better,” said her husband facetiously. 

"Oh, don’t make a joke about it, Walter, I 

wasn t even her best friend ; but she was my best 

friend. Nobody made me laugh like what Jenny 

^d, and I used to make her laugh, too. I don’t know, 

I don’t seem to make people laugh the way I could 
once.” ^ 

“You worry too much, that’s why,” Walter assured 
her. 

• J* ^ could move out of this house,” she 

sighed. “It’s getting on my nerves. It’s the kind of 
place for a murder.” 

Well, you needn’t think Pm going to start in taking 

move as soon as we can. K 

mat filly Queen Anne had won this afternoon I’d have 
had a good week.” 

“It woidd have been so nice for Ivy if she could have 
had a bit of a garden to toddle about in. She’ll get all 
peaked here if we get a hot summer.” 

Ivy’s aU right,” said Walter confidently. 

And the instant he had spoken there came from the 
bedroom a choked cry. 

h^udie filing back the folding-doors and caught uo 
her httle girl from the cot. s p 

“What’s the matter, lovie? What is it? Did vou 
have a nasty dream ? ” ^ 

buried her head in her mother’s breast and began 
to whimper. ® 

‘‘ She feels feverish to me, Walter.” 

“ Go on, don’t be so excitable. She’s had a bit of a 
nighti^e, that’s all.” 

f mind to make you fetch the doctor.” 

Don’t be silly, Maudie. You can’t go and drag a 
doctor out at this time of night just because a kid wakes 
up m a sudden fright.” 
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‘‘Yes, but you feel her hands how hot they are. I m 

sure she’s feverish.” 

Walter shook his head obstinately. 

“ Any kid wakes up hot at this time of year. Go on, 
put her back in her cot and get some supper and come to 
bed. I lit the gasfire for you in the kitchen.” 

“Would you like some nice hot milk, pet?” Maudie 

enquired tenderly of her little daughter. 

Ivy shook her head and put a hand to her throat in 

evident discomfort. 

‘^Of course the poor kid doesn’t want hot milk. A 
glass of cold water’s more what she wants,” said Walter. 

“I knew something awful was going to happen all 
the evening,” Maudie bewailed. “I could hardly^ keep 
to my steps in the last ballet for worrying about it.” 

“That’s right. Now work yourself up. I tell you 
Ivy hasn’t made a sound the whole evening,^ and now 
because she wakes up out of a bad dream you ve got to 
think she’s dying. I don’t know what’s happened to 
you lately. You used to be as sensible as any girl I ever 
met. But your nerves has all gone to pieces. I reckon 
you ought to take a tonic. Why don’t you try Ca,ssell s 
Tablets ? A pal of mine took two boxes and he reckoned 
they did him no end of good. He said he used to feel 

all of a . . ^ 

“Oh, for the love of Mike shut up, Walter. Who 

cares what your pal felt like ? It’s Ivy I m wording 

about. What’s the matter, lovie? Is your 

hurting? There you are, Walter. She says it is. Oh, 

do go out and get a doctor. I’m sure she s really ill. 

Her colour isn’t natural.” „ 

“ There’s no sense in fetching a doctor to her now, 

he argued. “If she isn’t better in the morning I’ll go 
round for him before I start down to the garage. Take 
her into bed with us if she’s fretful. I’ll get your supper 
for you, if you like.” 
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I knew she*d take ill if we stayed in this dog’s island 

of a house. Look at the sickly kids all round. Look at 

all the rubbish in the areas. And I’m sure it’s not healthy 

so close to the river. Oh, why couldn’t you have done 

what I said and took a house of our own with a little 
garden?” 


I*m going to take a house of our own, aren’t I, when 
Ive got straight with what I owe? Blast it, Maudie, 
^ybody to hear you would think I spent every halfpenny 
1 earned on booze. How many times have you seen me 
canned since we was married? I ask you that.” 

Who s talking about drink ? Who’s sayine you’re 
ever canned ? ” ^ ^ 3 


J know you’re not, but you’re nagging on about 

tms bloody house with a bloody garden, and what I’m 

saying is you ought to think yourself bloody lucky I don’t 

nnk all my earnings away. Go on now, get undressed. 

11 ^ke you a cup of tea and bring it in to you if you 

supper. And in the morning if 
the ^^d isn’t better I’ll fetch the doctor.” 

Look here, Walter, can you hold her up to the light 
let me see if I can look at her throat ? If you hold her 
I can keep her tongue down with a teaspoon.” 

1 god’s sake leave the poor kid alone and 

let her get to sleep. That’ll do her more good than 
messmg her about with a teaspoon.” 

It was after ten o’clock next morning before Doctor 

. Walter had gone off to his day’s work. 
The diagnosis was rapidly made. 

Scarlet fever. I’ll ring up the West London Fever 

Mospital to have an ambulance sent for her as soon as 
possible.” 

«<c away?” Maudie gasped in consternation, 

oend her away from me?” 

“Certainly,” the doctor replied brusquely. “You 
want to do the best for the chUd, don’t you?” 
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“Of course, but coxildn’t I nurse her myself?” 

“Is this your own house?” 

“No, we just rent this floor.” 

“Then how can you take the proper precautions 
against infection? There are other lodgers to be con- 
sidered. However, the main point is that the child will 
be more competently looked after in hospital. That 
must be your consolation. I’ll have these rooms fumi- 
gated. Meanwhile, keep yourself to yourself.” 

“You mean, I oughtn’t to go to the theatre to- 
night?” 

“Not unless your clothes and these rooms have been 
fumigated. Surely you can take a night ofi"? By 
Monday you can go about your business.” 

“And my husband? He has a taxi-cab.” 

“I think he’d better keep away from here over the 

week-end.” 

“And can you give Ivy anything to stop her being 
sick all the while?” 

‘‘No, that’s a symptom which will pass in another 
hour or so.” 

The doctor promised to notify the owner of the house 
on his way out, and also Walter at the garage. Maudie 
was left with Ivy, whose temperature had by now 
carried her beyond the recognition of anybody or any- 
thing. About noon the ambulance drew up outside, to 
the immense entertainment of the children of the neigh- 
bourhood enjoying their Saturday holiday. A kindly 
man in a peaked cap came up with a great brown blanket 
in which he wrapped Ivy and carried her down to the 
ambulance. 

In the solitude after Ivy’s removal Maudie sat in a 
stupefaction of despair. The voices of the children 
playing below in the street struck at her heart like 
poignards. The doctor had told her that he could have 
done nothing more than he had been able to do later 
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^ during the night. So she 

an Walter had nothing with which to reproach them- 
selves, except of course for not moving from PimUco to 
better air and healthier surroundings. How could you 

e^ect to avoid a thing Hke scarlet fever if you went and 
lived in what was as good as a slum ? 

nn.S ^ a note arrived from Walter, 

pushed under the door with a pair of tongs : 

work yourself up into a 

Zhf Th ^ Monday 

sLrhf there s no call to worry too much over 

treatment and Ivy will 

get iPod treatment at the horsepital you can bet your life, 
ell heres how old girl from vour ever loving 

Walter 

worrying. Walter would go over to 

Waher f I^bum and have a joUy fine time, 

^d not?!^ f scarlet fever the same as a coli Walter 

the ‘^^tne to fumigate the rooms, and when 

at th^V. departed Maudie decided to go and enquire 

S die ^ could easUy hfve gone dliwn 

that she ha^d ^ l^PPcoed, but in a way it was as well 

forblddi Hospital off Lillie Road seemed a huge 

glow of tl^ barrack of a place even in the golden 

glow of the summer evening. Maudie noticed of 
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pretty girls in pretty light dresses coming away from the 
place. Could they be nurses? Anybody to look at 
them would see no difference between them and the girls 
coming away from the Orient. But they must be nurses. 
They must be off for the evening. Perhaps one of them 
had been looking after Ivy. Maudie felt encouraged by 
the sight of so many pretty girls. She had always 
thought of nurses as Plain Janes And No Nonsense. 
When she reached the office for enquiries she was told 
she jwas too late. 

But you donft mean to say I can’t find out about my 
little girl before to-morrow?” 

One of the hospital doctors passing by heard the 
misery in Maudie’s tone, and asked her in which ward 
her little girl was. 

“I don’t know. She was taken away this morning. 
And I had to wait in for the fumigating. The name is 
Ivy Rowell.” 

The doctor, to the manifest disapproval of the official, 
busied himself with going Into det^s, and went off after 
te llin g Maudie to wait. Presently he came back, 

“ Your little girl is going on as well as can be expected, 
Mrs. Rowell. There is no need for you to be extra 
anxious. I hope we shall have an encouraging report 
for you to-morrow. Good night,” 

Good night, doctor, and thank you ever so 
much.” 

Maudie debated with herself taking a bus over to 
Kilburn to let Walter know how things were going. 

She feared, however, to detect in Walter’s reception of j 
her that she was unwelcome. He would be enjoying 
himself at Charlie Hopkinson’s. He would be forgetting 
about his troubles. And if she saw by his manner that 
he did not want her she would never forgive him, and it 
was that kin d of resentment which broke up people’s 
lives. No, she would not chance Kilburn. 
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For a while Maudie wandered about in the neighbour- 
hood of the hospital until at last, with twilight fading, 
she found herself in Earl’s Court Road. Wasn’t it 
somewhere near here that Margery Seymour lived? 

omething Mansions ? Margery was always swanking 
about it, any old way. We live in such an awfully 

’t you know,” she would mince. 
Funny thing the way girls like Margery Seymour would 

go on the stage and then spend all their time being ladies. 

II the same, now that Ivy was in the hospital it would 

ave been nice to live somewhere round here. It 

wouldn t make it any easier for her to see Ivy, but she 

would feel nearer to her. It was more the idea of it 
than anything. 

Street ^ ought to be getting back to Alverton 

The thought appalled her. 

walking round the houses all night.” 

bhe found herself passing a public-house. Perhaps 

It would buck her up a bit if she had a Guinness. But all 

y herself? She couldn’t go into a public-house by 

nerselt. Jugs and Bottles she read on a side door. 

2>nc went in and found herself at the far end of a bar 

colter screened by a partition from the public and 
private bars. ^ 


^ Yes, mum?” enquired a brawny tapster. 

A half-bottle of gin, please.” 

“ Sweetened?” 

“Yes, please.” 

Never had 26 Alverton Street looked so sinister 

me bleak light of the arc lamp as it looked that 
night. ^ 

, ‘Yes, Margery Seymour’s right to swank about 

uvmg m Something Mansions, Earl’s Court,” she said 
to herself bitterly. 

Upstairs in the desolation of the first floor still smelling 
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of the fumigation she poured herself out a glass of 
gin and sat brooding. 

“My god, I never did that before,” she exclaimed, 
in sudden disapproval of herself when, the half-bottle 
finished a few hours later, she made the effort to go to 
bed. “ Oh well, I was feeling terribly depressed, and it 
really did do me a little bit of good.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 

MARGERY SEYMOUR 


Jack the Giant Killer’s waiting for you in the court.” 
one of the girls had told Margery Seymour that Tune 

the stage-door 

keeper if he was sure there wasn’t a letter for her. She 
w^ expecting a very important letter. It was Margery’s 
habit thus to call attention to herself every night afmr 

S Z H T “'1““ ”■«> *.t girl 

would have been a worry to most girls ; bS Margery on 

long ago decided to beUeve that her dark heavy eyebrows 
gave her face a peculiar distinction, 

tU Giant Killer, whose attendance upon her had 

us been notified, was the nickname of the girls for 

Margery herself, a dapper youth of twenty aS a ve^ 
younger than his sister. Margery did not approve of 
the mckname. but she was afrSd to protest ^S^case the 

SJ W fo possibly vulg„ 

- out there, Clarice^ Oh thonV 
wthtfS*" ^ about a most 

arrJ;ed » to hive 
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While she was talking Margery’s smoke-grey deedy 
eyes were darting rapidly round the hall of the stage-door 
to note if anybody that might be impressed and was worth 
impressing was within hearing. 

“Haven’t you had your important letter. Miss 
Seymour?” she heard Lucy Arnold’s cool, contemptuous 
and odiously common voice ask, “ What a shame ! Never 
mind,I expect he’ll pawn his eveningdress to-morrow and 
buy himself a penny stamp.” 

Margery tossed her head as Lucy Arnold passed out 
with Gladys West through the swing-door. 

“Some people think letters are a joke, George,” she 
observed to the stage-door keeper. 

“They woxildn’t if they had to sort them out for a 
hundred of you terrible girls,” he replied with melancholy 

emphasis. 

Jack Seymour was much more of a favourite with the 
girls at the Orient than his sister was, and she found him 
at the bottom of the court surrounded by half a dozen 
of the tall show-girls who were such an important 
feature of the processions with which the dancing in 
the ballet was from time to time relieved — full-breasted, 
befeathered, stately creatures, not one of whom was 

under five feet ten inches. 

“Oh, don’t take him away from us, Margery,” they 
besought her in mock despair. “Leave him with us, 
Margery, and we’ll undress him and put him to bed and 
see he’s a good boy.” 

Jack Seymour strutted like a bantam cockerel among 
a lot of Golden Wyandotte hens. They might laugh 
at him in chorus, but there was not one of them who 
would not have been glad to be chosen by him for more 
particular attention. 

“Well, girls, I’ve got to see my sister home now. 
Good night. Be good, all of you, and if you can’t be 
good be careful.” 
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Oh, isn’t he a naughty boy?” 

Oh, what a way to talk to ladies!” 

Margery, I’m surprised at you not being more strict 
with your young brothah.” 

laughter of the tall show girls died away behind 
them as the brother and sister turned into Regent Street 
to walk along to the Piccadilly Tube. 

, mater was anxious you should get back early 

to-night. Jack told his sister. She’s got a special 
supper for us.” ^ 

darling? Why a special supper to-night?” 
Well, as a matter of fact it’s because a telegram came 

theatre to say that Prince 
-<6ielenberg wants me to box for him in Vienna. It’s a 

mree-year job and it’ll mean that you and the mater will 
be able to come out and keep house for me.” 

Jack, I am so glad for your sake, but , . 

she hesitated. She was asking herself if, with all these 

rumours flying around about the future of the Orient 

she should be wise to go as far away as Austria. “ But 

Jack, wouldn’t it be better if mother and I waited a bit 

to see how you Uked it ? You’d feel freer at first with- 
out us on your hands.” 

“ / don’t specially want you,” said Jack with fraternal 

mater who’s so keen to come 

prevented further discussion, 
tor which Margery was grateful, because she did not 

want to commit herself yet to a positive opinion 
Sent opened up by Jack’s Austrian engage- 

Fopstorie Mansions, where Mrs. Seymour lived with 
her son and daughter, though Jack had only been much 
at home smee his traimng as a featherweight finished 

craze for fiat-building m London at the beg^ming of 
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the ’nineties. Presumably such blocks of flats were 
called mansions to suggest a combination of grandeur, 
stability, and respectability. All over West London the 
pattern varied little. They were all rectangular buildings 
of red brick decorated with the hideous stonework of 
the period. Lifts were unknown in those first blocks 
of flats, and in the competition for such residences it 
was seldom worth the owner’s while to go to the expense 
of installing them. When lifts became a regular amenity 
of later building the boasted convenience of living in a 
flat was not always apparent to those who had climbed 
over a hundred stone stairs to visit their supposedly 
more fortunate friends. In those days before the 
War the rents of such flats, ludicrously low as they 
would come to seem, were considered very high, and 
a top flat in Fopstone Mansions at eighty pounds a year 
was as undeniable a sign of the grandeur, stability, and 
respectabihty of its tenants as any dwelling could confer. 
Mrs. Seymour, throughout her mysterious life, always 
invited the limelight of a good address. Fopstone 
Mansions, Earl’s Court, was a good address. It was an 
even better address when given as Fopstone Mansions, 
S.W., for that suggested South Kensington, which 
was what Earl’s Court had always wanted to be, 
although it had not and still has not succeeded in 
doing more than incontrovertibly shaking ofl* West 
Kensington. 

Mrs. Seymour was a handsome if slightly battered 
blonde approaching fifty. She was like some photograph 
of a late Victorian beauty which has stood about 
without a frame on many mantelpieces. Her profile was 
still recognizably classic, but her complexion suffered 
from the long lack in the practice of maquillage which 
Victorian propriety had inflicted on Englishwomen. 
The result was a uniform lilac, the result of supposing 
that pink powder applied all over the face will give an 
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illusion of youth’s roses. It was the tragedy of such 
women that they did not want to look as if they were 
made up, because the artificial prolongation of outward 
youthfu^ess was stiU considered the sign of immoraUty. 
Hence the fear of what was called painting the face and 
s pathetic hope that pink powder reinforced by a 
fight touch of dry rouge from a hare’s foot would escape 
the notice of a censorious world. Occasionally people 
would comment on the darkness of Mrs. Seymour’s 
children. Was it not extraordinary, she would agree, 
^d It they had seen her when she was a girl it would 
have seemed even more extraordinary. 

I m comparatively dark myself now. But until I 
was seventeen I had the palest of pale flaxen hair, and 
then It turned to its present colour.” 

It was still fair enough. 

It preserved golden hair was a symbol. 

Lo^Sh P^st of angeUc innocence, 

mto which what was vaguely referred to as “trouble” 

had crueUy forced a way. If she was ambiguous about 

t. ambiguous about that 

^n able to extract from her whether he was^ stiU aUve 

that declare with tragic resignation 

that he was dead to them. There were a good manv 

aring the tell-tale headgear of the ’eighties hut 

Sefr Tther^^’N Seymourffriends of 

himselfi ^ ^ father 

Yet, in spite of so much uncertainty about the nosi 
w^ usfd i^'^hf ’ Mr. Seymouf, he 

to Svhtv accorded 

critic of childish behaviour. The most trivial breach of 
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manners became serious through its effect on their father. 
Elbows on the table, a disinclination to finish a helping 
of cabbage, the wasteful crumbling of bread, stretching, 
pointing, staring, lolling, fidgeting, all these were 
particularly objectionable to the nebulous Mr. Sey- 
mour. 

“I really don’t know what your father would say, 
Jack, if he saw all that fat on fhe edge of your plate. 
There is nothing he dislikes more than wasting good 
food.” 

“Margery dear, it would upset your father very 
much if he saw the way you will tug at your stockings. 
He cannot bear to see holes in the knees of little girls* 
stockings.” 

Mrs. Seymour brought up her two children with 
such strict attention to the niceties of polite behaviour 
that it may have been her command of discipline which 
led to the gossip current at one time about her having 
been a governess to the family of a rich brewer and 
seduced by the eldest son. Those who held this theory 
pointed out that when Jack became a professional boxer 
his first backer was an intimate friend of that very same 
eldest son. 

At all events, gossip had to admit that, whoever Mrs. 
Seymour was and whatever Mrs, Seymour’s early career 
had been, she had brought up her children admirably, 
and that in consenting to let Jack become a boxer and 
Margery a dancer she had shown a most praiseworthy 
determination not to give herself airs. In this regard 
she went no farther than occasionally deploring the 
commonness of the girls with whom Margery’s lot was 
cast, and she would often express a wistful hope that 
Jack’s innate gentlemanliness would not be utterly 

destroyed by his associates. 

“Still, my children have to earn their living, and I 
made up my mind long ago to face that fact and impress 
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it on them. It was tempting to send Jack to a good 
public school, but it would not have been fair to the boy. 
And when Margery had shown such promise at the 
d^cmg-school she attended I thought it would have been 
the merest snobbery to refuse to let her accept an engage- 
ment at the Orient. At least it has given the dear child 
the pleasure of buying her own clothes and of not being 
aej^ndent on the very small allowance I could afford to 
nmke her. Good breeding is proof against the influence 

ot the ring or the coulisses, and thank heaven, my children 
are thoroughbreds.” 

When Jack and Margery paused for a moment about 
half-way up the stone stairs that led to the top flats in 
opstone Mansions, their mother’s voice floated down 
the well in tones of tender enquiry. 

“ Is that you, children ? ” 

They looked up over the balustrade to reassure that 

armo^ pUow head, and when they reached the landing 

outside their own flat she was standing at the head of the 
Stairs to greet them, 

“Welcome, treasures both, on this wonderful, 
wonderful evemng,” she exclaimed, the deepness of her 
voice and the dignity of her bearing preventing her words 

ridiculous. “Champagne and oysters,” 
she added on a note rivaUing the sombre richness of a 
violoncello as she led the way into the flat where every 
electric hght was shaded with rosy lace and silk. Mrs 
Seymour still affected in the evening the negligd costume 
known as the tea-gown, fashionable fifteen years or 

il^'“^ated haU. when the front door 
had been closed, Mrs. Seymour embraced fondly her 

offsprmg in turn. ^ 

' Precious girll” she cooed pro- 
foundly. How blessed I am in such beloved children I ” 
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The dining-room in the flat of Fop stone Mansions 
was a memorial of a visit once paid by Mrs. Seymour to 
Japan before Jack and Margery were born. It was 
always referred to in the second person plural. “ When 
we had our first glimpse of Fujiyama/' or “ When we 
spent that delicious month among the cherry blossom.” 
But nobody ever heard how many people “we” stood 
for, nor who those people were. There are not many 
more depressing ways of decorating the room of a 
London flat built in the early 'nineties than with the spoils 
of a journey to Japan, and there is certainly no method 
of illumination which brings out the depressing effect of 
carved ivory and ebony, of indiscriminate lacquer, and 
of coloured photographs of Japanese scenes like lamp- 
shades of rosy lace and silk. Yet a dining-table laid 
with bright silver, a dish of oysters, triangles of brown 
bread and butter, and slices of lemon, and with two 
bottles of champagne standing in coolers at the corners 
can do much to mitigate the depressing effect of such a 

room. 

“I say, mater, you have been going it,” her son 
commented. 

“But I could not get any ice. The fishmonger was 
right out of ice. I've kept the champagne standing on 
the sill of your bedroom, precious boy, all the evening, 
and it ou^t not to be tepid. I opened all the oysters 
myself. Mr. Wicking offered to send them round ready 
opened. But I always like to be sure with oysters, and 
the only way to be sure with oysters is to open them 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Seymour took her place at the head of the table, 
and after clasping for a moment the hands of her son and 
daughter in a kind of benediction she begged them to do 
justice to her celebration. 

“ It's wonderful, son o' mine, to think of your bright 
future* I never met Prince Zielenberg in the old days. 
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passed so completely out of society during the 
las twenty years of struggling to give my Sdous 

mentionmg to Wm the names of several mutull ?rie^s in 
^e days of auld lang syne. Besides, I have a hotror S 
mixing one s private affairs with one’s profession And 

SSce 7iSlnTf recommended 

Seymour fiUed her glass, and raised it to salute her^^ 
fight yotiia you 

1 J mine, and you a////” <ihf- 

daughter, ’ ^^en she turned to her 

lotT4'-T,;“rp^74ife‘is -- 

opportunity. 

I think ww ^ r 

the future. There’s a verv stro accomplishment in 

that is to be IfS®o7X*'n 

and that the manao-em^r.!- /the Orient ballets 

■^nd I think I starn^ a &r» ^ S^ing to try revue, 
autumn.” ^ chance of a part in the 

my little^°pla“ wi^'f “ autumn, c^ling. But 
after our ^ezr Jack and^for^'^^ Ai^tria and look 

in Viein. If JaK '4c,SSSl 
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as a boxer he will be sure to meet all sorts of 
theatrical people and be able to get you some good 
introductions.” 

“Mumsy, I don’t want to set myself up against you 
in the very least,” her daughter said. “But don’t you 
think it might be better for Jack to be on his own at 
first and then, when he has found his feet, for us to join 
him later?” 

Margery looked across the table at her brother, her 
smoke-grey deedy eyes appealing almost passionately for 
his support. She was sure that he did not want his 
debut in Austria to be hampered by a mother and a 
sister. But would he have the courage to withstand his 
mother ? 

Would she herself have the courage to withstand her, 
if it came to a real clash? Margery shivered at the 
thought of facing the complications of existence with- 
out her help. Outside this quiet pink-flushed dining- 
room lay the noisy bleak insecurity of the eternal 
struggle to get on. If her mother was set on accom- 
panying Jack she would never dare stay behind 

alone. 

“ Well, mater, it’s this way,” Jack was saying. “Id 
like to see for a bit how I get on before you break up the 
flat.” 

“But of course I should never dream of breaking up 
the flat,” said Mrs. Seymour. “That is the advantage 
of a flat. It can be closed indefimtely. I might 
possibly find some trustworthy tenants for it. There 
is no immediate hurry. I am not proposing that 
Margery and I should come out with you immediately. 
You will have to start in two or three days. 
We can follow you when we have settled everything 
here.” 

“But if they do produce a revue at the Orient m 
the autumn and if I were offered a part,” said 
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Margery, you wouldn’t go out to Vienna and leave 
me? ’ 

The Orient has been a beginning for you, my 
darlmg; but I do not want you to remain indefinitely at 
the Orient. You yourself have told me repeatedly how 
very common the other girls are. Circumstances made 
It necessary that you should do everything possible to 
earn some money. And nobly have you done it 
wonder child. But you must remember that you are 

ballet-girl, and it is my duty not to be 
sexhsh. I know how much you both appreciate all I 
have been able to do for you, but I have to guard 
agamst a mother’s complacency. It would be so easy 
tor me to stay here in this flat of which we have 
managed to make such a snug wee home, but I 
wiU not stay in it to my children’s detriment. Tack is 
aunched upon the road to fame and fortune, but he is 
^ung and he needs his mother still. My duty is plain. 
You my beloved Margery, have made a good beginning, 

ccmtemplated your staying on at the Orient 
mdefimtely. This httle supper we are enjoying together 

th^f celebrate still more glorious victories in 


surrendered. Whatever her mother should 
aecide she would offer no opposition. 

Perhaps Mrs. Seymour did not feel as confident as 
she wanted to feel about her daughter’s subordination to 

c^r,W ■ Margery was in bed she 

dressing-gown more like a 

•K-oman mother than ever. 

began in those deep cooing 

seem.H Margery could remerAber had 

seemed the very voice of wisdom itself. » I could not 

wh?n pur beloved Jack say quite all I had in mind 

him ii to sacrifice my own comfort by joining 

turn m Vienna. You are twenty-one and you must 
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have some idea by now, after your time at the Orient, of 
the seamy side of human nature. However, whether 
you have or not, you must take your mother’s word for 
it that the life of a young boxer on the continent is 
exposed to every kind of moral danger. It is much too 
unpleasant a topic for me to enlarge upon, but if I 
remind you of the kind of temptation to which girls are 
exposed at a theatre like the Orient you will have to 
imagine for yourself the kind of temptation to which a 
good-looking and extremely attractive boy like Jack 
might be exposed to abroad. My presence, even if I 
remain almost entirely in the background, will be an 

invaluable protection to him.” 

“ Yes, I think I do know what you mean, 

mother.” 

‘‘Then you understand why I do not think he should 
be left to himself in a foreign country. But we also 
have you to think about, Margiegirl. Frankly I do not 
see you making the success you deserve at the Orient. 
You require more intime surroundings. You are too 
teeny-weeny for that huge barn of a theatre. I daresay 
you will not find it easy to get an engagement at once in 
Vienna. But does that matter? You will meet people. 
This is your opportunity. Most people save money for 
a rainy day. I have saved a little money for a sunny day. 
And Jack’s engagement by Prince Zielenberg to box 
for him for three years is our sunny day, on which 
we must make hay. Mr. Eight has not come along 
yet, birdie. But Mr. Eight is much more likely to 
come along in Vienna than to the stage-door of the 
Orient.” 

Mrs. Seymour leaned over and kissed Margery good 
night. 

The habit of believing that her mother knew better 
than herself reasserted itself more strongly than ever when 
Margery was alone with her thoughts. She looked back 
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at her time in the corps de ballet, at the sameness of it 
mght after night. She had done all she could to attract 
the attention of the management; but she had never 
once been chosen to deputize for one of the principals. 
She was always being told by the other girls to consider 
herself lucky that she was in the first line of boys. They 
always let her suppose she had gained even that position 
by persistently calling attention to herself rather than by 
^ exceUence of her dancing. And mother was right. 
They deplorably common. It could not be good 
ior one to be thrown perpetuaUy with such common girls, 
^d M^ay there was nothing certain about this riyue 
It nught never be produced. There was even less 
certainty that she would have a part in it, or that if she 

‘‘ would be anything more than an odd 
word or two and perhaps a dance in a pas de quatre. 
Yes, It would be better to leave the Orient/ The 
other girk would be surprised when she gave in her 

Marriage ? 

Oh »«arriage by Orient standards was not much. 

^ I’ A T® c,™® VttaU had been abroad 

tell her something to-morrow 
bout Vie^a Rjta was the nicest of the girls in Room 

Orient .1 ^ ^ No, marriage by 

SkWe T arranged to 

known Jenny Pearl. All the same, it was 7 sort of 
war^g, that death of hers, a warning to leave the Orient 

She was! She was always right. Perhaps now sh^ 

she would not 

she were asked something about father. Mother 
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had seemed to recognize to-night that her daughter was 
grown up. Vienna might be lovely . . . she would ask 
Rita Vitali about it . . . and perhaps Rita might come 
to tea one day . . . she wasn^t nearly so common as the 
other girls in Room 45, 

Margery turned over and was soon asleep. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


RITA VITALI 


When Rita Vitali was walking from the Orient to the 
Leicester Square tube-station quite a dozen men looked 
back at her over their shoulders in the hope that so grace- 
ful and so beautiful a creature was a professional lover 
^d that their hunting on this fine Jtme night was at 
wst to be rewarded by the ideal romantic adventure often 
dreamed of but never experienced. One glimpse of 
tmt straight sUm back was enough to convince most of 
the hunters that so purposeful a gait did not belong to 
amorous errantry. Yet two or three turned round and 
iollowed her optimistically in the hope that she would 
linger by the shop-window of Stagg and Mantle’s to 
aUow herself to be accosted. One indomitable male 
continued the chase past the Empire, past the little chapel 
where nuns adore perpetually the Blessed Sacrament 
without observing that his quarry crossed herself as she 
went lyi that sacred spot, and even managed to squeeze 
Itself behind Rita into the queue at the window of the 
bookmg-office where, hearing her ask for a ticket to 
Golders Green he gave up the pursuit at the cost of a 
peimy ticket for himself to Tottenham Court Road 
Which he threw away in the gutter. ^ 

The train was crowded at first, but after leaving Chalk 
Farm few passengers were left for the last three stations, 
and Rita lookmg up from the paper in which she had 
been readmg oyer md over again the account of Jenny 
Pearl s death beheld herself darkly in the windows oppo- 
site as the ordy figure at that end of the coach. The 
rehecuon of the human form in a well may be the only 
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one which can endow it with as much glamour of 
renewed youth as the reflection of it in the windows of a 
tube-train. Rita was startled for the moment by the 
apparition of herself as she was ten years ago. Not that 
she had the least cause to complain of the way time had 
treated the perfect oval of her countenance. At thirty- 
two she was perhaps more lovely than she had ever been. 
Yet the fatigue of a long evening at the Orient inevitably 
cast shadows beneath those lustrous almond eyes just 
slanted. In removing her make-up, the first fine crows- 
feet, the first faint puckering of the eyelids, could not 
but be noticed, and here and there round that full bow of 
a mouth, however firm and red the lips, the bloom of 
the skin was rubbed. It was that bloom which the dark 
mirror of the train- windows restored to her countenance, 
flattering no doubt but comforting withal. 

Yet of what avail was beauty now? She frowned 
at the implication of such a question, and as she frowned 
she looked across at that other self darkly mirrored in 
the tunnel’s monotone. Her beauty would outlast 
Edward’s passionate love. He would be sixty-two in 
another five years, and she, allowing for the flattery of 
those windows, would look little older than she did now. 
Poor Edward, he had assured her the day their marriage 
had been arranged — really by her parents — that he had 
deprived her by his seniority of youth’s perfect fulfilment. 
And of course it would be idle to pretend that she had 
cared for him except as a kind, an overwhelmingly kind 
friend. It was ironical that from such a mating the 
fruit should be Blanche and Bianca. When ^ Elsie 
Crauford had borne twins to her ridiculous Artie the 
event had been the joke of the dressing-room for months; 
but when she had borne twins to Edward they had been 
the envy and the admiration of every girl in the theatre. 
They had always been her twins. Poor Edward’s share 
in those dark-eyed golden-haired exquisite miniatures 
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had never seemed to count for anything. He was hardly 
allowed even as much importance where they were con- 
cerned as a grandfather. They were seven years old 
now, Md every day they grew more beautiful. So to 
sit looking at herself in that dark flattering glass and ask 
nerselt of what avail was her own beauty was the merest 
impudence of vanity. Perhaps it was the shock of 
Jenny Pearl s swift and tragic end which had troubled her 
contentment. She remembered saying to her once that 
t she and Maurice had not been so utterly in love with 
one another she might have been tempted to fall in love 
Suh\“ hersetf. Perhaps not another girl at the Orient 

„ c ® Jenny without being blasted by 

a scathing witticism; but from her Jenny had accepted 

JcMy had replied immediately that Maurice had told 
coulTv,^ the only other girl in the theatre with whom he 

h whfrh K romantic perfection 

when the love affair was broken up had kept her 

Yet suppose it really was better to have loved Ld^lost 
than never to have loved at all ? It was BiU Fur who had 

Sd bTei fn Se d' and what a scream it 

fei S P ^ wntten. It was long since they had 

Snf ® u- ^ ^hich were always 

wfe his scraggy nose and the moth-eaten fur coat 

Viic K with a nickname. Bill Fur with 

Ms bags of bananas and grapes and oranges which were 

fuUy with a dozen of the girls, though Jenny had Xays 
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been his first choice and therefore the one who had 
played him up more cruelly than any of the others. 
Probably he was thinking of Jenny when he had written 
that in her autograph book. And perhaps it was true 
that Jenny had had the great love affair; and then after 
it was finished she had married. If what the paper 
said was right Maurice had come into her life again. 
With a baby boy now she must have been tormented 
to know what to do. And then she had been killed. 
Rita crossed herself and murmured a prayer for her 
dead friend. Perhaps it had been God’s mercy which 
had taken her away from the torment of choosing be- 
tween her baby boy and her old lover. It was a sm for 
herself to be regretting now that she had missed the 
ecstasies of passionate love. God had been good to 
her. Would she abandon Blanche and Bianca for the 

most glorious lover in the world? . . 

Rita shook her head emphatically, and opposite m 

that mirror the phantom of her youth shook its head as 
if in agreement. Yes, perhaps the tragedy of Jenny s 
death was a happy ending reaUy Nobody would ever 
know what old age had made of her In the minds of 
those who remembered her she would hve for ever young 
until they in their due time foUowed her to the grave. 
It was true that after the break between her ^d Maurice 
she had lost some of her gaiety, but one recalled that only 
with an effort. The picture of her that sprang at once 
to the memory was of a skin as smooth as coral, o 
straight little nose, of a small mouth with very crimson 
lips, of slant laughing eyes deeper than sapphires an 
flecked with grey and green, of a figure hthe and blende - 
seeming as a wand, of unquenchable Cockney wit ^d 
laughter, of an incarnate spirit of London youth. It was 
good to think now that aU the time Jenny was at *e 
Orient they had never quarrelled. She couM remembe 
the first week Jenny had come to the Orient from 
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Drury Lane and Covent Garden at the same time as 

Irene Dale. Those two had quarrelled. And Jenny 

had quarrelled with Madge Wilson, but not with 
her. 

She herself had been how long now at the Orient? 
Fourteen years last spring I She had actually been there 
years before Jenny came, and it was beginning to look as 
It she would remain there for years after Jenny was 
dead . unless this rumour that the ballet was to be 
disbanded proved to be true. That would mean the end 
of herself at the Orient. She would be no use in modern 
revue. From the time she had been ten years old she 
had been a dancer in the great tradition, one of Aldavini’s 
best pupils. What had kept her from moving up to 
the top? She had danced for half a dozen famous 
ballerinas when they had been unable to appear, and 
everybody had said that she was as good a dancer as 
any of them. But the ballerinas had always come back 

always gone back to the first 
line of boys. Sometimes there had been hints of a pas 

seul specially put m for her in the next baUet; but some- 
how that pas seul had never materialized. It had always 
een the pas seul of somebody else she had been called 
upon to dance What was it which had kept her in the 
r^k and file of the corps de ballet ? Perhaps it was the 

W affair would have given to it. Perhaps her daSg 

as too correct, so that it communicated to the audience 

thfnW^^f°^ coldness. Oh weU, it was too late now to 
think of curing that. Much, much too late. And anv 

Set” waffi" old-fashioned 

aUet was finished. Dancmg would go on, of course- 

aftlr^ p1v1o^°^^^ Russians at Covent Garden and 

^ter Pavlova s success at the Palace the Enelish ballfi 

Xh." rf t'-,. “ * -fpeopS 

nght. The Enghsh baUet was like some old 
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coloured supplement one saw framed. It was pretty, 
but it was out of date. And that gave the idea that it 
wasn’t alive. It would be nice to open a school like 
Madame Aldavini’s and try to start English girls in the 
right way. Old Madame Aldavini had been too im- 
patient. She was so much concerned with the correct- 
ness of the style and the accuracy of the step and the 
need to take your strength in the right way from the 
back and not from the teeth as so many girls did that she 
never used to make the least attempt to develop the 
personalities and the temperaments of her pupils. She 
used to assume that English girls were without either and 
merely capable of being trained into good machines. 
Yet, when you looked at English acrobatic dancing it 
was the best in the world. You couldn’t beat the Tiller 
girls in their own style. Well, what could be done with 
the Tiller girls could surely be done with English 
ballet-dancing. It would be fun to open a dancing- 
school and make the experiment. What was going to 
happen if the corps de ballet at the Orient was dis- 
banded ? It would be no use moving to the Empire or 
the Alhambra. If the Orient ballet went the others were 
not likely to remain much longer. And an^ay there 
was something repulsive in going on dancing ^after a 
certain age. Try how you might you couldn t keep 
your calves from getting massive. And your arms were 
bound to coarsen — or shrink, which was worse. If she 
had a school of her own she could teach Blanche and 
Bianca. They ought to start in another year or two 
now. But she wouldn’t be content for them to learn 
dancing only. They must be able to act and sing equally 
as well. Then perhaps they might become famous. 
The Rita Sisters ? That wouldn’t be a bad name. They 
might top the bill one day. Perhaps it was silly dream- 
ing to oneself like this in the Tube, but they were sura 
lovely kids and mongrels were always clever. Well, 
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they’d be a good mixture; French father, Dutch grand- 
mother on one side, Italian grandfather and English 
grandmother, and Russian or really Jewish great-grand- 
moAer on the other side. Talk about a procession of all 
Mtions, Blanche and Bianca were that, and no mistake 
The tube train had left Hampstead Station behind and 
was runnmg with a sudden quiet in the open air towards 
Golders Green. Her reflection in the window opposite 

had faded to a blur now that the tunnel had come to 
an end. 

It was a good ten minutes’ walk from the station to the 
httle semi-detached villa at the corner of one of the newly 
uilt rows of semi-detached villas that within a few years 
would transform what was still a good imitation of the 

^ and comparatively near at hand 

always bemoaning the speed with 
which Go ders Green was being built up, and often said 
Aey should have moved much farther away from the 
heart of London than they had when his old mother died 
five years ago and they forsook the upper half of that 

'"if of ^er married 

We had been spent. Rita had Uked being in Soho, and 

It had been very convenient for her and Edward, equaUy 

near to the theatre and to the dingy little shop in that 

Sons dealt m diamonds. Edouard Colin had been with 
d^m andTb^ f ° ‘ hr^ch in Amster- 

she called for him m Trout Lane, how strange it was that 

diamonds should 

It wf f ?utwafd ghtter than any business she knew. 

It was associated m her mind with two or three old or 

middle-aged men in shiny black alpaca coats moHn^ 

sales from which they took smaU velvet bags, at thl 
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contents of which they peered more cautiously than ever 
through magnifying glasses that gave the wearers the 
look of fishes. Her father Orazio Vitali, or as he pp- 
ferred to call himself after he was naturalized as a British 
subject, Horace Vitali, had been one of Laronce’s mes- 
sengers, travelling backwards and forwards between 
London and various cities on the Continent. She had 
first met Edward as a girl of fourteen while she was still 
a pupil at Madame Aldavini’s school in Great Queen 
Street. He had wanted to marry her before she went to 
the Orient, and her father and mother had been most 
anxious that she should. However, she had managed to 
postpone marriage for four years, and all those four years 
she had been expecting the irruption into her life of 
some romantic lover whose influence would make it 
impossible for her to fall in with her parents' wishes. 
But the romantic lover had never appeared, and when 
she was twenty-two she had married Edward Colin, 
who was by then a man of forty-seven. They had lived 
at first with his mother, an old Dutchwoman who had 
been somewhat tiresome as a mother-in-law, but who 
had taught Rita how to keep house. A year or two after 
the twins were born the old lady had died, and Edward 
with the half of the legacy he thus inherited bought the 
house at the corner of Meadvale Gardens, which at 
that date had no more than half a dozen houses fit for 
habitation. It used to be something of an adven^e 
returning home from the theatre on dark nights, but 
now already there was not one open field left between 
Meadvale Gardens and Golders Green Station, and there 

was pavement all the way. 

Edouard Colin was sitting up for his wife's return 

from the theatre, and as soon as he heard the latch of 
the gate click he hurried into the kitchen to dish up the 
supper he always prepared for her with a Frenchman s 
reverence for good food. He was now a man of 
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fifty-seven, but he looked older, with his lank grey 

moustache and scanty grey hair and hunched shoulders 

and little velvet cap and hands speckled with age’s 
brown rust. 

Before she sat down to her supper Rita went upstairs to 
g^nce at the children, who slept in a small room between 
their parents and the spare bedroom. Their mother 
would have hked to turn on the electric hght that she 
mght feast herself upon their beauty, but she contented 
herself with gaaing down at them asleep by the light 
coi^g through the door from the passage. Tl^ir 
dark lustrous eyes were closed, but the exquisite dark 
arches of tlieir eyebrows looked fantastic enough 
beneath those ringlets of spun gold. Blanche was 
lying on her left side, Bianca upon her right, and by 
accident both were sleeping in the same attitude, so that 
the effect was of two amoretti in an old Italian picture, 
pet^^ Qcep breaths of sleep their mouths quivered like 

Rita left them to darkness again with reluctance, and 

as ^ways when she saw her husband after looking at the 

^ms she had to stare at him in amazement at his father- 
nood. 

^ which you look at ? ” he asked. 

sunlen cS. 

^ Edward. That’s what I 

w^ loolMg at, she assured him, with a smile of affec- 

M work late in the garden?” 

an hour after sunfaU. I was planting out the 

fro^ts^”^^^* ^ ^ 

Was there much business in Trout Lane^” 

KfJ . diamonds. Monsieur Henri said to me 
he did not know what we will do presently because we 
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have so much capital locked up in stones we cannot 
sell/’ 

“Did you read the paper this evening?” 

“No, I was reading the catalogue of Lemoine to find 
what lilacs we can plant next autumn.” 

Rita told her husband about Jenny Pearl. His eyes 
filled with tears. 

“ Pauvre petite ! pauvre petite ! That makes me bad, 
Rita.” 

He rose from the table and went over to the open 
window by which for a while he sat in pensive silence, 
gazing out at the lurid stain of London upon the southern 
sky. When Rita had finished her supper she came across 
to join him sitting upon the arm of his chair. He took 
her sweet slim hand in his own that was so much dis- 
coloured by the rust of age. 

“So many times, Rita, I have reproached myself that 
I have stolen life away from you,” he said painfully. 
“So many many times. It was an egoism in me for 
which I merited to be punished, but the good God for 
a purpose of His own has allowed me instead a happi- 
ness I could not tell to you in French and assuredly 
not in English. Say to me, ma bien aimee^ that you 
have not so very often regretted for me to be your 
husband.” 

“ You know I haven’t, Edward. You’ve always been 
terribly kind to me.” 

“Yes, ycSj petite femmey but I could not give you more 
than an old man’s kindness. I could not give you the 
passion for which youth has so much envy.” 

“ Passion isn’t everything. Look at Jenny. Nobody 
could have been more wildly in love than she was, and 
look where it has brought her, poor kid.” 

“It was just of Jenny Pearl that I was thinking. We 
call hers a tragedy, but perhaps the tragedy would have 
been for her to live on married to that older man. I 
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remember very weU the day she came here and told us 
about him. I made a pretence to be not wounded by 
what she said, but I have never forgot the contempt for 
herself she seemed to be feeling when she spoke to us of 
ber rnarnage, and so many times since I have asked if in 

^ contempt for yourself because 

you have married me. 

She shook her head. 

“ Don’t worry yourself, Edward. Do you think I’m 

And it is of them we must now always think Rita 

what it would be if something like 

Bianca 

jenny 1 earl I feel quite a horror that I have heloed to 

of them I think most to-night! bm of you ^a ’ Vwe 

S' a ’to Svolve you 

miserabk tempted Uke rfiis 

nuserable man who now must die. I see to the deneb 

sieS^ ^ disgust from fhe 

perhaps I say this for talk, but I swear 

likrthat'SutSf have been capable once of killing you 

mucf I rJ'.T “ 

such horrible things in m^df ” conquered 

“S'S “"a; 

=o.”„!;h 
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be a soft and miserable impediment in the path of your 
destiny.” 

“You have worked yourself up, darling, haven’t you . 
All right, if I meet this young dream I’ll forget all about 
my poor old man and enjoy myself on the roundabouts. 
“I am serious, Rita.” 

“Yes, but I haven’t met him yet. When I do lU 
let you Imow, and then you can give me permish to be 
really naughty. But I want to be serious now, Edward, 
as we’re settling our future. I want to leave the Orient 
when this ballet finishes. As a matter of fact I daresay 
the Orient will leave me, because if it’s true they re goi^ 
to start in doing revue I daresay they’ll give me the sack. 
Still, even if they did offer for me to stay on I don’t want 
to. I’ve been there fourteen years, and that’s a long 
sentence, isn’t it? I don’t want to take off my make-t^ 
one night and look at myself in the glass and say ‘my god, 
you old tear I ’ And I certainly don’t want the manage- 
ment to say it first. I’d like the girls to say, ‘ What a pity 
Rita Vitali left I She was such a lovely dancer, and she 

was quite young when she left.’ ” 

“ Why, of course you must leave the Orient if you 

are feeling so,” Edouard told his wife. 

“Yes, but Edward, I wouldn’t want to Je^e me 
Orient just to go and'take an engagement at ^e Empire 
or the Alhambra, or perhaps go on m a spea^ art at the 
Coliseum or even the Palace. If I leave the Orient I 

want to leave the stage altogether.” 

“Oh, certainly, my dear Rita, you can leave the 

stage But are you wise ? Might not you be a victim of 

ennui? You must remember that except when the 

theatre has been closed and we have made our little 

journeys across the channel for a holiday and when the 

diildren were bom you have hardly missed a night at 

the Orient during all these years. Can you imagine to 

yourself what it will mean if you find yourself at home 
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always like all the women we behold round us in Golders 
Green?” 

^ t)ut that s what I’m coming to,” she said eagerly. 

I don t want to give up work altogether. But I want to 

start a dancing-school. Now that old Madame Aldavini 

has retired and her place in Great Queen Street has been 

pulled down there isn’t really any good school for teach- 

mg the old strict way of dancing, and though I suppose 

that hke eve^thmg else the baUet wiU change, it’s the 

gro^ding which counts and I could give girls that.” 

Carried away by the excitement of her theme, Rita 

spoke so fast that her husband had to beg her once or 
twice to repeat herself. 

“You make me feel as when I first came to England 
and could not hear what I was said,” he protestedf 

Blanche and Bianca are sure to want to go on the 

WeU, it won’t do them any harm to give them the 
l^ce of an early Jr^ning. It won’t mean much money. 

Soho, or perhaps at the back of the Tottenham Court 
LSc«te°/ Smffr I think nearer 

bra^s plate Madame VitaU’s School of Dancing ’ I’d 

Quelle Chapm^ knows her job. And she’s very eood- 

St like r . W ® she 

mght hke to teach for a change. She said to me the 

old LttW ? ® beginning to get tired of the same 
Old gettmg nowhere year after year. She came there 

seventeen. She’s 

getting two pounds a week, and T t 
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her that and a small commission for the pupils she intro- 
duced. Oh Edward, do say you think it’s a good idea. 
I’m getting two pounds ten at the Orient. Surely I can 
soon earn more than that. All the girls will tell other 
girls, and they’ll help at the club. I’m sure this is the 
right moment to make a start.” 

^‘Bienr Edouard agreed. ‘‘I will pay the rent for 

you.” 

She kissed his forehead. 

“You are good to me,” she murmured. 

Mats je t'aime, tnon amour, mon ange,^'* 

Rita could not sleep for a long while so much excited 
was she by the prospect of the future. She was far from 
the countrified silence of the Golders Green night, hurry- 
ing round the various streets where there would be a 
chance of finding a suitable room for her school. It 
ought to be high up if possible, because it was healtluer 
for the kids. Oh, and she had forgotten to remnd 
Edward that it might be necessary to lay a parquet floor. 
Could he afford to find the money for that ? Oh, and ot 
course the practice-rail ! That would have to be put up 
all round for the kiddies to practise getting on their toes. 
And in choosing Maudie Chapman she had forgotten sne 
must have somebody who could play the piano . . . tne 
piano could be hired of course, not much outlay there 
. . . but she should hardly be able to afford an assistan 
teacher Wan accompanist. If the pupils came in qmcWy 
she might be able to engage Maudie Chapi^ later, but 
an accompanist was absolutely necessary, only gir 

in the theatre who played well enough for that was 
Queenie Danvers. And Queenie Danvers was a good 
dancer. In fact she could teach acrobauc ^cmg. She 
was really a better acrobatic dancer than she was a baUet 
dancer. Yet somehow Queenie was not the girl she 
would Uke as an accompanist. There was som^ing 
sly about her, something a Uttle maliaous too. Would 
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it be possible to persuade Miss Carron who had been 
Madame Aldavini’s accompanist and assistant-teacher 
to come into a partnership ? Ah, but Miss Carron must 
be well over fifty now. She was probably tired of teach- 
ing. The uniform of Madame Vitali’s School of Dancing 
should be . . . should be what? Madame Aldavini’t 
girls had worn pink tarlatan skirts and black jerseys 
embroidered m front with a large pink A and black 

pink. Madame Vitali’s girls 
brn^. brown jerseys with yellow tarlatan skirts and 

V with yeUow, and a big yellow 

V embroidered on their jerseys. Blanche and Bianca 

wo^d look adrmrable in such a uniform when in a year 

week “then'^L^ f^I ®''bool once a 

week, then the following year twice a week, then three 

nmes a week, and when they were twelve every day 

nere close at hand. How lovely, how lovely it would 

Biancr^^^JiSi^'^BT Green with BlLche and 

int^ sleen ‘ ^ - * * ' travelling 

mto sleep . . . with Blanche and Bianca. . ^ 




CHAPTER SIX 


QUEENIE DANVERS 


Queenie Danvers had been at the Orient for OYCt 
six years, always in the first line of boys, and so 
always in Room 45> but there was not a girl m 
dressing-room who could have claimed to know her 

Weil that Queenie Danvers ! ” Mrs. Pilkington had 
once exclaimed. » I don’t know, but I d^’t seem to get 
no nearer to her than what I did to Kmg George 
Corringation, and that was as far as the back of a dray- 
man hSf as big as a house, oh, a proper porker, girls ! 
Still waters run deep, they say, but Queeme Danvers / 
still. In fact there isn’t a bigger fidget m the place, but 
don’t tell me she isn’t deep, because you d only waste 
your breath if you did. Deep ? I reckon she s as deep 

as the very Juice himself.” 

Queenie would often talk about boys she was sup- 
posed to be meeting; but in the whole of her time at the 
Orient nobody had ever seen a boy waiting for her m 
the court or on the pavement of Jermyn Street beyond. 
Her sohtary triumph had been the attentions of a farouche 
Russian juggler nicknamed Fuzzy Bill by her comp^ons, 
and that had been in her first year. Nor was she ever 
dressed as if she were going out anywhere after Ae show. 
She did not seem to care about clothes. For three 
winters, day in day out, she had worn the same Ute 
brown overcoat with a seedy rabbit’s-fiir collar and ci^s, 
and it had only been during this last spring that she had 
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been luxed by Miss Chibbett’s persuasive salesmanship 
to buy herself a double-breasted light check coat which 
me other girls supposed was going to last her another 
mree springs and summers. Yet she was not to appear- 
ances desperately hard up. She was as wilUng as any 
girl to stand a quartern of gin or a Guinness. She was 
toe tallest of the girls in the first line of boys, and perhaps 
the most energePc of them aU. Her toe-dancing was not 

Stand traditio ® but no 
den:,^^^ accompHshed when the dance 

muslfv,'^ if classical tradition and trespassed upon 

music-haU acrobaucs. This was not to be wondered at 

Danver^ remembered that her father was Dicky 

ckncif f f . acrobatic 

considered the finest 

bad accent Danvers had had a 

box-office clerk and geLral 
^mess utihty man at a smaU North London music- 

black'^Siv W u ^ ^ Sypsy. and with her 

came intf^fJ^lv y^^rs before bobbing 

came into fkshion she was much more actually like 

Sne^f 

where she’s striding off to now ” one of 

No man looked back over his shoulder at Oueenie 

she made her way across Picca^y and 
g long up Shaftesbury Avenue to reach New 
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Oxford Street and stride on through Bloomsbury to 
Brunswick Square and thence down Hunter Street into 
Judd Street, where just before the Euston Road she 
turned off sharply to the left into Little Quondam Street, 
half-way along whose monotone of drab was the 
decaying early Victorian house of which she and her 
father occupied the upper half. 

Queenie’s route has been recorded with such prosaic 
detail to serve as a contrast to the thoughts of Queenie 
herself while she was thus striding along. She was a 
confirmed day-dreamer, and it was her habit to accom- 
plish this return home night by night after the theatre 
in what was very nearly a walking trance. Except for 
her ability to avoid bumping into passers by or being 
run over when crossing the road, she was farther away 
from Shaftesbury Avenue and the rest of the streets and 
squares by which her route took her as space is measured 
than she was from the Antipodes. These fantasies she 
wove were never of love or marriage or sudden trans- 
formation into a star of the theatre: they were exclusively 
devoted to the kind of adventures that boys dream of 
more commonly than girls. These were the days before 
gangsters came into such prominence, before the war had 
given such an impetus to spy-tales, and before bandits 
had exploited the mobility of the motor-car. So 
Queenie’s dreams of leading bushrangers and holding up 
trains in the Wild West, of bemg a brigand chief m 
Sicily or ruling a sinister island in the South Seas, ydll 
sound old-fashioned. Yet, inasmuch as the prime 
objective of all this villainy was to obtain money and so 
wield the power that money can confer, her dreams 
would have been up to date at any period. So vividly 
could she conjure herself into any position by fant^y 
that until now she had scorned to aid her dreams by 
playing a part in real life. In real life she had been con- 
tent to wear for three winters a tired brown overcoat 
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with seedy rabbit s-fur collar and cuffs because her 

hitherto made her independent of such a dull 
ftoH^c though sometimes tempted to weave long 
Ae tL^ adventures for her companions in 

she ha? • indulged herself in this, and if 

excell^d^’ undoubtedly h^e 

Dangers whh Queenie 

.the gnawing ache. By being murdered 

been'able t? Q"--- ""d oSy 

hstem^v to the achieving. And it was while 

bandit-diief had diat the 

of that And it was the feel 

cnminal. She woq .. i ,P® to be an arch- 

Zt irsM 

child, Mrs. Divers— Tr A? Queenie was stiU a 

W run off with a veLrUoq^°s?°“N^£er^Ir‘''^^'~ 
dtngy externally as the res? of “ 
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Quondam Street, but the rooms occupied by Queenie 
Danvers and her father had acquired during the fifteen 
years of their tenancy the authentic atmosphere of home. 
They were comfortably overcrowded with kmck-knacks, 
furniture, and pictures, for when Mrs, Danvers ran away 
from her husband he had sold up their house in Barns- 
bury, but had retained more than enough to fill the upper 
half of this small house which with the use of the kitchen 
in the basement he rented from the widow of a railway 
clerk, a Mrs. Holdship. There were four rooms, bi^ 
the fourth was used as a box-room in which were stored 
in big theatrical hampers the stage wardrobe of Dicky 
Danvers. It had been a long time after the accident 
before the dancer had recognized that his career on 
the stage was finished, and one of the reasons for 
settling in Little Quondam Street had been the con- 
venience of this fourth room for storing his wardrobe 
and properties until he should be well enough to use 

them again. 

Those rooms of the last century, ugly and incon- 
venient though they may have been, used to possess a 
great deal of somewhat grubby somewhat stufiy comfort, 
the ability to produce which began to decline with the 
change of manners that set in after the death of Queen 
Victoria and had been completely lost by a few years 
later. Instead of the three-piece suite which looks so 
luxurious in advertisements, but which often hardly 
outlives the final instalment of hire-purchase, there were 
in this old London room two armchairs covered with 
shiny leather and a horsehair sofa reinforced by a mattress g 
and a large travelling-rug. The hobgrate was sur- 
rounded by a guard solid enough to support one’s legs, 
and the rag hearthrug was every bit as grateful to the 
feet as fur. The black and red checkered tablecloth 
glowed under the gaselier, one burner of which had been 
fitted with an incandescent mantle. Over the mantel- 
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piece was a gilt-edged mirror which prevented feeling 

c3!^ mantelpiece itself was 

Dir-i^ r> ^ mugs of various towns 

Dicky Danvers had collected on tour. On either side of 

^ perpendicular line of tinsel prints, 

sabm^’rodA vu ^ 7^ suspended a harlequin’s 

frame anH i-V. ^ a columbine’s wand. Between the 

S^eT t theatre pro- 

danSs ^ photographs of actors, actresses, 

prSSrof ° ^dded a few coloured 

Modern illustrating the adventures of the 

"»pt y af rSvsarS of * fco-ork- 

°Tn', ““f '• 

l=a*„^„;;er„!!2Sat/S'k' 1“ “t" “f 'U, * ‘“JS" 

awt V/ “S?“ IS’ “P°“ 

plaster. ® ^ circular efflorescence bloomed in 

railwarcle?k’s^^°t“^"^"^1 °f Mrs. Holdship, the 

supper evet'nSwT;^/"^ """ tabE for 

chill off of gl^ss ’tonvJf “t° take the 

stomach.” ^ gu or tm salmon on an empty 
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On this June evening the fire in the grate was making 
the room warmer than was quite pleasant, and Queenie’s 
first action on entering it was to pull back the heavy 
curtains of faded crimson chenille and open the window 
wide to admit the stale air of Little Quondam Street. 
Her next action was to take from the pocket of her coat 
the turquoise bracelet and clasp it round her wrist, after 
which she sat down at the end of the table not covered 
by the white cloth and contemplated the effect by the 

light of the incandescent gas. 

She had been sitting thus for about ten minutes when 
she heard her father’s key in the lock of the front-door. 
She rose hastily and ran up to her bedroom on the floor 
above, whence, after taking off her coat and hat and 
hiding the bracelet in a sachet, she came down to greet 
her father. 

Dicky Danvers was sitting wearily by the fire, on his 
knees a black bag the glaze of which had been dulled and 
cracked by long use. 

“Another bloody row with Hudson to-night,” he 
said in the toneless voice of utter fatigue. 

“ What about ? ” 

“The books,” he replied. was four pounds five 
and eightpence out. Good god almighty Danvers he 
said to me what do you think you’re playing at this is 
the second time in three weeks you’ve been out are 
your brains dead or have you been trying on some fiinny 
business. I said what the hell are you hinting guv’nor 
and then we started the whole history of what a hero 
he’d been and what a deadhead I’d been for the last ten 
years I’ve kept going the bloody business side of that 
broken-down Noah’s ark of a theatre I said if you take 
my advice you’ll turn this rotten hole into a picture 
theatre as soon as you can because these outlying halls 
and theatres will be no bloody use to anybody in a year 
or two it’s too easy to get up to the West End nowadays 
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that may be good advice Danvers he said but it 

explain why you’re four pounds five 
^ eight out this week and why you were two pounds 

T. fortnight ago hell I said if you 

think f m a damned thief why don’t you say so right 

r>: toneless narrative stopped abruptly, and 

closed covers leant back in the armchair, his eyes 

swarthiness of the ex-dancer’s complexion had 

w^rW disappointment and uncongenial 

work to a shadowy muddiness. His once raven dark 

me grey of old goosedown. His 

Yet in fnif^ f i,- ^g^oerated into a sickly meagreness. 

him Tnrf hfe P^^^'^’^re decay the likeness between 

ciaughter was striking. 

^ But what did he say, dad?” 

books home with me and 

^t them straight if I could before to-morrow l” as^n 
out f^eoVd°h^^ the mght’s takings at him and clear 
now ^ ^ A f g®‘ soother job 

k4 us bX“ °™“' 

youiTS’^oiiirik'S'”’' "“'S'- 

fool ^ ^dn’t take the money, you siUy Uttle 

KmpoS;, tod “S'-' •>“» 

Pitase.” he glS^SId' t<Jun5‘°“’' ^ ‘f ?»" 
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“Come on, and have some soup,’^ she urged. “I 
didn’t mean to annoy you. After supper we’!] have a go 
at the books together. They’re probably quite all right. 

Only you were tired.” ... 

And Queenie was justified in being optimistic. The 
mistake in accountancy was discovered. Her father was 
so pleased that he treated himself to the last of the cigars 
in the box with which one of the patrons of the theatre 

had presented him last Christmas. 

“Dash it, Queenie, I believe you’d make a grand 

clerk if you ever leave the Orient.” 

She was thinking that if it was so easy to detect a 

mistake in books it ought to be just as easy to make a 

mistake that could not be detected. 

“I believe I’ll take up shorthand and typewriting, 
she declared. “There’s a lot of talk about changes at 
the Orient, and one never knows what’s going to 


You might do worse,” her father agreed. “And if 
Hudson takes my advice and turns the theatre into a 
picture palace, which is what he ought to do, he might 
give you a job. IVe a kind of notion I’m gomg to snuff 

out pretty quick myself.” i , w7 

‘‘Oh, don’t you start in being melancholy, dad. We 

had enough of that in the dressing-room to-night.” 

Queenie told him about Jenny Pearl. 

“ Well, if you ask me^ she was lucky. I daresay your 

mother would thank me now if I’d put a bullet into her 

before she bolted with Voxo, the World’s Greatest 

Ventriloquist. I heard of her only to-night from a 

fellow who’s out of a shop and came in to see our show. 

He told me Simmons has treated her like dirt since he 

pushed her out of his act five years ago and brought m 

the usual fluffy piece of goods that even the world’s 

greatest ventriloquists can’t do without. Yes, I daresay 

she’d thank me now if I’d played the heavy husband 
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when she walked out on you and me: you a kid of 
^ven, and me likely to be a cripple for the rest of my 

I can remember her quite well,” said Queenie. 

remember one of the 
COWS who ever walked/’ 

loc/ enough of her, dad. You’U spoil that 

chewmg at it. Would you Uke a 

wiusky and soda?” 

“Yes, by jingo, that’s just what I would like.” 
V^eerue could not resist any longer. 

^ ^ present to-night,” she boasted. 

i->id you? 

“Yes, a turquoise bracelet.” 

you? I didn’t know 
^y^ young chap.” 

one ^ raffle-ticket which 
^d I won this bracelet. I’U show it you, if you 
“Is it genuine?” 

pounS/’ rather. It must be worth quite ten 

Queenie ran upstairs to fetch the brac<»1(-r ’rv,» 
pr^pect of fflsplaying the fruit of her first theft filled her 

m a dream. If it had not been so late by now she •oT-rMiM 

wondcr°5ho?t betS^d to commented. “ I 

tr,m “ ‘iad ? i tell you I won it in a 

B.K. I suppose some poor girl had to sell ft, Jd 
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they bought it cheap for this raffle. Never mindj^it’s 
good and solid, and the turquoises are a clear enough 
blue. It was worth winning. How much was the 
ticket?’^ 

“Half a crown.” 

Queenie replied promptly enough; but nevertheless a 
panic was over her. She wished she had not yielded to 
the impulse to show the bracelet to her father. If there 
was a fuss over that bracelet ... if that dirty little five 
to two Bertold kicked up a fuss ... if the police should 
make enquiries ... it was mad to have shown the 
bracelet to dad . . . that was just the kind of thing the 
police would do . . . go poking about and making 
enquiries at the homes of the different girls . . . and 
dad was so stupid . . . he’d be sure to give the show 
away. ... 

“I feel a bit worried about taking it, dad. I feel I 
ought to give it up to the girl who gave me the ticket. 
In fact, I think I’ll do that to-morrow.” 

Dicky Danvers smiled cynically. 

“When you’re a bit older, my lass, you won’t be quite 
so generous. You’ll find nobody thinks any the more 
of you in this world for parting with what belongs to 
you. However, you do what you want.” 

Queenie went up to her room, resolved to go down 
early to the theatre and put the bracelet back in Madge 
Wilson’s make-up box before any of the girls arrived; 
but reflection in the comfort of bed began to persuade 
her that she was being unnecessarily nervous. Madge 
Wilson might suppose she had lost the bracelet outside 
the theatre. Why should she suddenly suspect one of 
the girls of having stolen it? Any old way Madge 
could not do much over the Sunday, and it would be 
time enough to put the bracelet back on Monday if there 
were signs to-morrow of a serious enquiry. It was 
ridiculous to plan a career of crime for yourself and then 
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she bfaSe n”** * B'sides, 

oi^^TopTr 4z 'cT# 

»M jus. a n„®,ho?ousSa," * “S' P* 

dead end if she aftrar-bfej ^ not be such a 

care for her The kinH to 

his money at the ex^is’e of ° P"°H^bly making all 

look at a girl Uke herself In fh^ people, would never 
must be dLens of BertSds whJ ^ m there 

when they h^ard that thdr ve^reffi ° ^ 

formerly been a baU^-girl wouW 

«h= ci., ovu/u.J“-s£'”u7d“li' ““'i; 

^scover the bold plotter of bn^ once 

financial coups, what a treasure shf^ ^“^^tionable 
man 1 And if he should refuse to rf. to such a 

she would frighten him with the ru ^^^d her as a treasure 
s«„u began lo eo„;pore .Sll''i;°l'>y°s««- The 

Quondam Street. Her victim ^ house in Little 
Baron He was a plump Ihtle West’s 

and tuggmg; but as with a Sadly fhilf^^^l stroking 
collapse hke a pricked baUoon fn hif offiS chair!"^^ 
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“What do you intend to do. Miss Danvers? he 

would ask in a quavering voice. 

“I intend to be your partner in future,” she would 

announce, lighting a cigarette with the most exquisite 
sang-froid. 

And how surprised dad would be when she came 
home that evening from the city and announced that he 

could give Hudson notice as soon as he liked. 

“ Oh, and by the way, dad, I bought you a car to-day. 
I think you walk too much. And I think it would be a 
good plan if you took a little place down on the South 
Coast. I can go to a couple of thou, for it, and let you 

have enough to run it comfortably. 

Dear old dad, wouldn’t he stare I 

“But look here, my lass,” he would protest. 

“Where’s this money coming from? You’re not allow- 
ing some rich blackguard to take advantage of 

no, dad. It’s me who’s taking the advantage. 
If you follow my advice, you’ll persuade Mrs. Holdship 
to keep house for you. She’s always been very decent 
to us, and I thin k it would do her good to get away from 

this poky street.” , , , , , , , . 

It wL a pity Madge Wilson’s Bertold had had his 

initials engraved on that bracelet, but she certainly need 
not do anything about returning it yet. And if the dis- 
appearance of the bracelet passed off successfuhy she 
might pinch that pearl and ruby brooch Gladys West s 
Baron gave her. Or did he ? Gladys West’s mother 
would be quite capable of giving it to her to wear just 
for her to pretend it was a present from her 
Baron. He might be a Baron, or he might not, but he 
did not spend much on Gladys West. All she 
seemed to get out of him was a twopenny blue bus tic e 
as far as Kensington High Street. He woul^ t even 
spend another penny on a pink one to go as far as the 
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At least that’s 

What Margery Seymour had told them in the dressing- 
room, and she often rode back with Gladys and the 

^av^it? the Baron 

tougtt te^s “ themselves which 
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GLADYS WEST 

Baron Erik de Rosen, with whose outward appearance 
Queenie Danvers was to make so free in her bedtime 
fantastry, had come to London as an attache at one 
the Scandinavian legations, but soon afterwards he had 
forsaken diplomacy in order to join a firm of shipping 
agents concerned with the Baltic trade. He had first n^t 
Gladys West not as an admirer on the other side of the 
footlights, but as a lodger in her mother’s house in Horn- 
ton Place, one of those secluded rows of solid but mod«t 
houses which marked the first notable expansion of t e 
old Court suburb of Kensington in the early years or the 

reign of Queen Victoria. 

What the exact relationship was between Gladys west 
and her Baron nobody knew except Gladys herself m 
her mother. She always contrived to suggest to the other 
girls at the theatre that it was an engagement, but sne 
never committed herself to a positive statement about the 
position. If one of the girls in the course 
room squabble threw out nasty remarks about 
of time that some people’s engagements lasted, G y 
would look so utterly remote from any possibility or su 
a nasty remark being aimed at her that the 
of such remarks was reduced to a tame silence, 

Gladys would be so excessively sweet to her that m c 
end the other usually began to believe that perhaps ter 
all Gladys was not vulnerable to a cat’s claws. In ^7 
case, Gladys West’s Baron after over six years of meeting 
Gladys every night at the end of the court had become 
such a permanent feature of the Orient stage-door tha 
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wa? to w Gladys 

was to him was seldom heard nowadays. ^ 

XT flight as she came out of the theatre Glad vs 

to •''' wJwStingg 

ner, and in the whole of the last six years there had been 
only a smgle night on which he had not been wltir. 
caused quite a sensation behind the scenes “D^ 

CS?— -S'g fox 

s' Sw sS do?"' Shi 

hStolLlwL'Je"? “ •‘h 

«<i_r^ ^ wuccier. And why wasn t he thf^r/* 

co^d^ceTe SSt ? ^ 

been back ^ ^ four-wheeler too. He’d 

than ever Wherenn 

it on the best^tW? declared she had had 

wheeler, because she k for her own four- 

if he had to? ^ he so upset 

Gladjrs aSd'^^L“f^‘ ^ before the war 

if the Baron wTs ^he entrance of the stage-door 

had walked down witB -^tiold, who 

»' Stirs 

pSt S JS o'S-totS’S?'”'” 

raised his°hw *^SS^d at his imperial and 

offered hLtm gSL T he Baron 

*U fSSsSlicsIi 
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the corner of Piccadilly. Thus for perhaps the > two 
thousandth time did Gladys West and her Baron leave 
the precincts of the Orient Palace of Varieties after the 
show was over. Day in day out, the procedure never 
varied except that on cold or wet nights they travelled to 
Kensington High Street inside the omnibus whereas on 
evenings like this they rode on top. 

The death of Jenny Pearl and the most positive 
information yet received about the threatened disband- 
ment of the ballet provided Gladys with plenty to talk 
about. Not that she ever lacked topics of conversation. 
The Baron in the course of six years had learned the life 
history of every girl at the Orient and apparently he much 
enjoyed the small talk of the dressing-room^ with winch 
Gladys regaled him every night during the jogging bus- 
rid j back to Kensington. Occasionally Gladys would 
f el that such small talk was lowering her dignity m his 
estimation, and then she would chatter about some bc^ 
she had been reading, for she was a great reader of what 
one of the young men assistants at a Kensington arcu- 
lating-library called the “ better type of novel, its 
in the eyes of Gladys being that it was bound m a s 
cover and therefore clearly a more inteUectual 
than a story bound in paper. “These awful novee 
that some of the girls simply love,” she use 
say, fluttering her clear bright eyes in a spasm 
critical disapproval which she hoped was beconung. 

What the Baron thought of his young friend s taste 

in literature never transpired, for his only comment was 
to pat and stroke his imperial and murmur: 

“So, so, so.” . . _ y. 

He himself never read books written m 
which might have suggested to a cynic that he wishe o 
avoid any possible expression of Gladys’s opinion a ou 

his own reading. , 

To-night, with the absorbing topics that rose tar 
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above the average scandal of the dressing-room, there was 
no need for Gladys to fall back on yesterday’s novel. 

You know, it’s made me feel terribly shaky, Baron, 
this news about poor Jenny. I can’t get out of my head 
the picture of her running down the court for the last time 
with her make-up box under her arm and looking back 
and shouting, ‘See you soon. Good-bye, all.’” 

“She has said good-bye to me that evening,” the 
Baron reminded Gladys, “We have shaken hands 
together, and I wished her much happiness.” 

**^Yes, I remember. She stopped you for a moment, 
didn’t she, and shook hands with you. Poor kid! 
Well, I know it isn’t usual to put on mourning except for 
a relation, but I’ll be very tempted to put on my black 
tailor-made to-morrow.” 

It suits you very well, Gladys. Black is always good 
for women.” 

Well, if my mother doesn’t mind I think I will put it 

My mother’s very particular about any- 
^ that. She’s very old-fashioned, and she might 
think It funny putting on black for a friend I haven’t 
seen for more than three years.” 

Gladys was dependent upon her mother’s judgment in 
eve^thing except her novel reading. If the smaUest 

her mind about her relationship with 

u It was immediately expeUed by the reflection 
t^t her mother approved of him entirely. The relation- 

^ever discussed between them. The moral 
s^dard for everything was the Baron’s breeding, 
p udence, discretion, financial stability, and considera- 
on tor Mrs. West, a consideration which was beautifully 

courteous manner in addressing her. 
, . inay sneer at foreigners if they like: but 

Gladys, that of aU the gentlemen I have 
^oked after since your father had his misfortune the 
oaron is the biggest gentleman of the lot.” 
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The misfortune which had overtaken Mrs. West’s 
husband was an illness which had rendered him 
incapable of looking after his business, a butcher’s shop 
in King Street, Hammersmith. Mrs. West had been 
delighted by the turn of events, although she had 
managed to conceal her delight under an appearance of 
wifely devotion. The sale of the business had brought 
in enough money to buy the lease of the house in Horn- 
ton Place, and equip it with excellent apartments for 
single gentlemen, and Mr. West, whose habit of shouting 
his wares in King Street on a Saturday night had exacer- 
bated his wife’s sense of gentility, was now permanently 
mute. He had been a jovial roistering man, and did riot 
long survive the melancholy fate of the incurable invah<h 
It might be unfair to say that to his wife’s delight he died 
within a year of his illness, but it was certainly much to 
her relief, a relief of which she hid the outward signs 

imder an exceptionally thick widow’s veil. 

Gladys had been a small child when her father died 
and could remember but vaguely the silent presence m 
what Mrs. West often said without a trace of bitterness 
in her tone was really the best room in the house. 
Indeed, it was the room which Baron Erik de Rosen was 
one day to take for so many years of spotless 
The reason why Gladys was now a member of the Onen 
corps de ballet on a salary of twenty-five shillings a wee 
was not due to her having had the slightest ambition or 
a stage-career or more than the most ordinaty talent o 
dancing, but to the fact that her mother’s sister was m 
ex-ballerina and conducted a small dancing-school, o 
which Gladys was sent as a sign of sisterly affection an 
from which she had entered the Orient seven y^rs ago 
at the age of eighteen. Her aunt died soon after s e 
joined the ballet, and her school, which had never be^ 
famous, was already completely forgotten. To sister y 
affection may be added as another reason for making a 
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dancer out of Gladys the thwarted terpsichorean ambi- 
tions of her own mother. She had wanted to become a 
dancer herself, but she had damaged a leg in youth, and 
so had remained at home until in desperation she had 
married, when she was a year or two over thirty, William 
West, the King Street butcher. Mrs. West was now 
approaching sixty. She was thirty-four when her only 
child was born. She was a small woman with fine 
feamres turning to sharpness, and although she walked 
with a slight limp she always conveyed an impression of 
neatness and precision in her movements and even of 
comiderable agility. Gladys was much like her mother 
in build and features, but she had inherited her father’s 
complexion and bright eyes and no doubt from his 
side her sunny light brown hair. Both Mrs. West and 

suggested birds, particularly Mrs. West, 

whose bmp had something of a hop in it and whose eyes 

had the hardness and sometimes the mocking glitter of a 

bird s. The very house in Hornton Place called to mind 

a scrupulously kept brass birdcage, and the trees in the 

park and gardens^ of Holland House, which brought the 

county within sight of these trim Kensington streets, 

seemed to provide a natural background for Gladys and 
her mother. ^ 

Yet in spite of their superficial air of small country 
towr^entility both mother and daughter were representa- 

Gladys might flutter her eyes and talk 
soultuUy about the novels she was reading. Mrs. West 
flight sit back and admire with the utmost maternal 
com|Macency the ladybke behaviour of her daughter. 
A^et the sbghtest excitement affect them, and the vapours 
were cleared from their minds and voices. If on such 
occ^ions they often became as shrill as cockatoos, such 
shritoess would not have been an entirely unwelcome 
^liet to some people, in that small respectable 
Kensingtonian world. Not to Baron Erik de Rosen. 
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however. He disliked the shrillness extremely, and at 
the first sign of it he usually retired to his sitting-room 
and read some book in any language but English. Apart 
from the positively unpleasant impact upon his aural 
nerves of shrill Cockney he did not care to feel that even 
temporarily the whole of existence was not revolving 
round himself. If any physiognomical generalization be 
permissible it is that all men with round faces are self- 
centred, and the rotundity of the Baron’s face was 
exceptionally regular. Some round-faced men work off 
a lot of their self-indulgence in the mere greed of carnality, 
and in making pets of their stomachs flatter their own 
egoism sufficiently. The Baron was greedy enough, but 
to whatever extent he might indulge his stomach he 
demanded an equal indulgence for all his functions, 
bodily and mental. He did not recognize the right of 
any life outside his own. Mrs. West kept her trim 
house in Hornton Place expressly to gratify his comfort. 
He assumed that the mind and body of Gladys was equally 
designed for his service. To be excluded for an ins^t 
from the focus of attention in Hornton Place made him 
sulky, and if his sulkiness did not evoke an immediate 


penitence he withdrew. _ . , 

In such a mood of disgruntled egocentricity he vutn- 
drew this evening to his own room. He had often before 
heard Gladys and Mrs. West shrilling, now one against the 
other, now in unison; but he could not recall a previous 
display of excited emotion to match the effect o e 
communication by Gladys to her mother of the news o 


Jenny Pearl’s violent death. , 

“Oh, Gladys, what a shockink thing 1” I^ 
moments many of Mrs. West’s “ings” turned 
“inks.” “Well, I don’t know when I heard anythink 
like that before. Are you going off, Baron ? I ve put 
everything for you in your room. Good-night, and i 
hope you’ll sleep well.” 
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The Baron wished a cold good-night to the two 
women who each in her own way contributed such a 
large share to his well-being, and took himself off. 

“The Baron seems a bit put out, Gladys. You 
didn’t have any little unpleasantness on the way back 
from the theatre, did you?” 

Gladys was stung into an unwonted cynicism by the 
Baron’s manner. 


No, but he doesn’t want anybody to talk about any- 
thing except himself. It’s because I told you about 
Jenny. I’d told him coming back on the bus and he was 
very interested, but that’s because I was telling him. 
He’s not at all interested when I tell you.” 

“Now, Gladys, you mustn’t be too hard on the poor 
Baron. You know how very fond he is of you.” 

“ I wonder if he is.” 


Most certainly he is, Gladys. You don’t suppose I 
would give you so much liberty to go about with him as 
you do unless I was sure he was very fond of you. But 
what a shockink thing about Jenny Pearl! Murdered 1 
Fancy that, and here is us sitting here in Hornton Place 
and her m her coffin. Or no I suppose if she was only 
^ot tins mornink she wouldn’t be in her coffin yet. 
They U be having the Po Smortom. Ughl Fancy 
gettmk yourself cut up by a lot of doctors and a jury of 
common farm labourers and whatnot standing round 

^ don’t it ? And 

in tact I call it disgusting. 

Gladys began to cry, 

“That’s right, dearie, 1 know what you’re feelink 
about your poor little friend, because though she was 
sometimes a great deal vulgarer than what I’ve been 
ac^stomed to she had a very good side to her character, 
and which I w« never blind to. I wouldn’t cry too much 
if I was you, Gladys. You’ve got a thin nose like me- 
an anstacrauc nose I’ve often heard it caUed— but noses 
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like that show very red. In fact yours has gone very red 
at the tip already.” 

‘^Oh, well, what of it?” Gladys exclaimed petulantly. 
“If my nose is like a slice of beetroot to-morrow I 
don’t care. I can’t help thinking of the jolly times Jenny 
and me had. It was always jolly when you went any- 
where with Jenny Pearl. She made it jolly, because she 
was such a lad. I couldn’t call her my greatest friend, 
because she only had one great friend, and that was 
Ireen Dale. But I think she liked Rita Vitali and 
Maudie Chapman and me, and she used to like Madge 
Wilson once. Only Madge talked rather nasty about 
her behind her back and she had to tell her off.” 

“Do you suppose she was going off with this Maurice 
of hers when this fellow she married caught her?” 

“I shouldn’t think so. It wouldn’t be like Jenny to 
let any fellow come back into her life when he liked, not 
when once he’d taken himself off out of it when 
wanted to. I reckon her husband made a big mistake, 

I do.” 

Mrs. West sighed. 

“Well, I don’t like to say a word against your father, 
Gladys, but if any woman knows what it is to be marrie 
to a man who doesn’t understand her, well, I know it. 
Your poor father paid for it in the end when he was too 
with that illness, and I forgave him years ago, l^t t ere 
it is. I know what a man’s capable of, and perhaps 1 s 
all for the best that the poor girl is gone. Now, o 
goodness sake, child, do stop crying. The Baron wi 
hear you, and I’m sure he doesn’t like 
foo much. He’s such a quiet man himself.’ 

“I don’t care if the Baron does hear me,’ Gladys 

sobbed. , , 

“Here, take a sniff of my salts, Gladys. You 11 he 

losing all control of yourself in another minute, an 
you’ve got to remember there are other lodgers m the 
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one o’clock. If you don’t take your supper soon, you 
won’t be in bed before it starts getting light.” 

Gladys shook her head so violently that she shook a 
comb out, and a strand of light brown hair came down to 
add a final touch to her grief-stricken appearance. 

“I don’t want any supper,” she sobbed. “I don’t 

want to do anything — I mean nothing except thin k 

about poor Jenny and the times that are gone by 
for ever.” 


“Well, that’s just spoiling yourself, Gladys. That’s 
what that is. The last girl I Imow of who would want 
to see you making such an exabition of yourself is Jenny 
Pearl. Very cool and collected she always was. In 
fact if she’d had the nice surroundings you’ve been 
blessed with, Gladys, she’d have been very near as lady- 
like as what you are. And what’s the good of saying 
you don’t want no supper ? You’ll only lay awake for 
me rest of the night and look aU washed out to-morrow. 
Come along now, pull yourself together, Gladys. If 

you don t feel like eatink all I’ve laid for you you can 
drink a mce cup of cocoa.” 

It was easier to swaUow the cocoa than to argue with 
her mother. So Gladys drank it, and then went off to bed 
Her room was behind the sitting-room on the ground 

basement next to the 
^tchen. The Baron had the two rooms on the first 

floor. It was, at ^y rate in the eyes of Gladys and her 

mother, a pretty bedroom with gay curtains of chintz 

^ ml furniture of the 1895 

a chest of drawers of some shiny 
fight wood that was designed to hold baUoon-sleeve 
blouses a wardrobe which had a shelf with plenty of 
^ace for immense flowery hats, and a dressing-table 
whose mirror was mtended to reflect the process of lacing 
in long stays. The brass bedstead was a good deal larger 
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than so slim a girl as Gladys required, but her mother, 
whose bridal couch it had been, thought it was too large 
for her own room in the basement and had taken for 
herself the smaller bed soon after the Baron came to 
lodge in Hornton Place. 

The windows of Gladyses room looked on a rectangle 
of garden larger than is usually found even in Kensington, 
and seeming larger still on account of the verdure or 
Holland Park beyond. She pulled back the curtains 
without lighting the gas and, flinging up the window, 
she leaned out over the sill. In the perfume of the 
night fresh greenery contended with the acrid odour or 
soot, combining to produce what is perhaps the most 
essentially London smell there is. Eastward was the 
lurid stain upon the sky, but westward from the groves o 
Holland House was diffused a deep country air, ^ 
Gladys fancied that it must be over there, miles and miles 
away, that the dead body of Jenny lay. A sligl^ know- 
ledge of geography would have confirmed her fan^* 

Perhaps it was silly to take on so because a girl you 
hadn’t seen for over three years was dead — a girl whose 
life had gone in quite another direction to your own. 
Still, it wasn’t just working yourself up to make , 

feel important. She did mourn for Jenny. Je^y 
always seemed too sure of herself. Even w 
Maurice had left her all of a sudden like that she ha u 
lost her pride. It must have been maddenmg o 
of the way all the other girls would be pitymg ^ • j 

nevertheless she had never broken down. o 
she was hard and did not feel things like o e 8 • 

That was rot. No girl at the Orient felt , j 

deeply than Jenny. Ah, those old days. 
been that birthday-party of Jenny’s in her Ma 
studio in Grosvenor Road. What was the uum • 
422 . Yes, 422- Funny how you could i^ememDer a 
number like that. What a gorgeous afternoon that naa 
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been I And it was only one of so many. There was no 
use in pretending that there was as much fun at the Orient 
nowadays as what there used to be. Perhaps it was 
because the girls were getting older and the newer girls 
didn’t have the life of Jenny Pearl. Yet Lucy Arnold had 
plenty of life. What would happen to her ? What would 
happen to all of them, if it came to that ? 

“Wliat will happen to me?” 

She asked the question aloud, and her voice sounded 
terribly clear in this silence of houses and trees, in this 
seeming remoteness from London, in this strange loneli- 
ness which had come upon her since the news of Jenny’s 
de^h. It used to be Jenny who never scrupled to ask her 
n^t out what was the state of affairs between herself 
and the Baron. She used to pretend to be unable to 
understand what Jenny could possibly mean. “That’s 
nght, Gladys, now wave your eyes about and look 
innocent.” The voice of Jenny came back from the past 
as msUnctly as if she herself had come back from the 
dead. And sometimes she used to pretend to be annoyed 
^d suggest that Jenny had a cheek to ask such a question. 
Yet she had always enjoyed being asked it. She had 

"^^ted to muster up the courage to assure Jenny 
that the Baron ^d herself were having the most mar- 
vellous love-affair. Yet she had known Jenny would 
never beUeve it, and that being so it had been necessary 

0 keep the true state of affairs as much a secret from her 
as It was kept from everybody, 

1 Baron had first paid attention to her she 
i^d taUen in love with him. Not wildly. Still, she 

in love with him. And she had expected that 
nen she let him come to her room that first time she 
would f^ madly in love with him afterwards. Instead 
ot which she had wanted to giggle. Even now she 
wanted to giggle, although it had become just 
nothing. Why hadn’t her mother tried to interfere? 
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Would she if she had a daughter practically encourage 
her to do what her own mother had done? Yet perhaps 
it was the easiest way to pass through youth. The 
girls who had married always seemed worried by Aeir 
responsibilities. Whereas she had no responsibility, 
and the Baron was much too fond of his own peace or 
mind ever to run the slightest risk of getting her into 
trouble. Six years now since she had met him. 
how long was it to go on ? He never looked at another 
girl. He never failed to meet her after the show. On 
the other hand, he had never once taken her out to 
supper, and not even on those awful nights last winter 
when she had had that very bad cold had he suggeste 
driving her home in a cab. He had hardly ever given 
her a present, and those he had given had not been worm 
showing to anybody — except the pearl and ruby brooc , 
and that the Baron had found one day while he w^ 
walking in Kensington Gardens. He had handed i 

over to one of the keepers; but nobody had ^ * 

and when it was handed back to the Baron he Iwd given 
it to her. In spite of his meanness she was fond or 
or perhaps it was that she was used to him. j 

he were to announce that he was leaving Englan 
returning to his own country, would she pine to 
pany him? No, she certainly would not want o g 
abroad with him for good. But would she m^s 
when she stayed at home? Well, of course s ® 
bound to miss him. You must miss a man wiA wuom 
you had ridden home on a bus from the thea re ^ 
night for six years. You would miss him in 
way as you would miss a dog. But it p 

be more than that. What did she know about the ^ , 

Nothing except that he dined every night at his clu 
played cards there sometimes, and sometimes jus 

the papers imtil it was time to walk along to the 
and meet her. Nothing except that at ten o’clock every 
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morning he went to the city. Nothing except that 
sometimes he would come down to her room in a 
dressing-gown which still always made her want to 

3-^d that his hair smelt of some lemon- 
scented stuff and that when it was ruffled he looked 
like a funny turn. And what did he know of her? 
Nothing except that she danced in the ballets every night 
and gossiped with the girls in the interval. Nothing 
except that sometimes she would be all day long in the 
theatre rehearsing and that she had often hinted how nice 
It would be if he would come down to the theatre some 
afternoon and take her out to tea. Nothing except that 
when he was coming to her room she always wore her 
prettiest nightdress with pink ribbons because once he 
had come without letting her know and she had been 
wearmg a nightdress without any ribbons at all and he 
had seemed to criticize her appearance. Nothing except 
the shape of her body. & 

Well anyway he wasn’t coming to her room to-night, 
i-le would be too much afraid that she would start crying 
ag^ about Jenny Pearl. think your Baron’s very 

« tj ^ know how you put up with him.” 

He s awfully nice. He is really, Jenny. You don’t 
know him like I do.” “Nice, is he? So’s next year, 
perhaps. But I don’t know that either. And that 
beard.^ What? Oh, I think it’s terrible. Why 
oesn t he cut it off and give you a fur coat instead?” 

Jenny know what she was thinking about her now? 

said dead people knew everything. 

, well, Jenny,” she murmured aloud. “If you 

do then you know I wish you weren’t dead and that it 
was four years ago again and that you were making me 
laugh in the dressing-room.” 

Gladys turned away from the window, and was very 
soon in bed. She looked at the two novels on the table 
oeside it. No, to-night she would not read about people 
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who never existed. She would lie awake for a while 
and think about Jenny. But she did not lie awake long, 
and she dreamed that she was running up and down the 
stairs at the Orient and looking in every dressing-room 
for Jenny Pearl because George at the stage-door had 
told her that she had come back; and that then somewhere 
in a far, far away corner at the end of a long passage she 
had found a room full of old dresses and there was an 
enormous wardrobe at one end of it and she heard 
Jenny’s voice calling: ‘"I’m here, I"m here. Let me out, 
Gladys. Let me out. Let me outl” But when she 
unlocked the door it was Lucy Arnold, not Jenny Pearh 
And waking up Gladys found her pillow was soaked 
with tears. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

LUCY ARNOLD 


reminded 

Ae gefe/aScJ o A was to be found in 

had J ° ^'^fy ® heart-shaped, and Jenny’s 

blueltra^gely flS?d wit?d"' “stead of bein^ a dLp 

like so many o^thJr peroxide and camomile 

ever, in Lu^y concerned. There was. how- 

in her attitude toward* the^otheT^^^^ d^c 

Jenny Pearl •whi/'U girls a definite reminder 

Lucy Arnold had neveTme^tV^^ more striking because 
question of imitation ’^ere could be no 

crystalline hardS s and »he same 

guls, vessels of potter’s ckT shocked the other 

to reveal a sign of that awe t ^how herself 

*31 
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turbid stream of their own emotion, and Lucy was 
determined the more completely she sacrificed her own 
individuality to the perfection of the first line of boys as a 
whole the more firmly she would resist incorporation 
within it oflF the stage. Let the rest consider her too 
selfish to be touched by the tragedy of Jenny Pearl’s end. 
She preferred that to communal lamentation. 

Yet, though not in the way of tears, she was probably 
as deeply moved as any of her companions except Irene 
Dale. At any rate, she made the excuse of a meeting 
with some fellow to detach herself from the various girls 
of other dressing-rooms who wanted to hear in detail 
what each member of Room 45 had to say about Jenny 
Pearl’s death, to which was added an extreme curiosity 
to hear anything that could be gathered from hints 
Madge Wilson might have scattered about the future ot 
the Orient. Lucy had in fact promised to meet three 
different young men this evening, one ou^ide t e 
Piccadilly Tube, another under the arcade by Quad- 
rant at the corner of Glasshouse Street, and a ^ 

Swan and Edgar’s plate-glass windows. It would do 
them good to wait, she thought: to-rught she wouw 

walk straight home as quickly as possible. 
resolve, she made her way into the Haymarket and al g 
the north side of Trafalgar Square to cross the Strict at 
Agar Street. She had not walked many yards eastward 

when she turned suddenly through an archway 
directly off the pavement and entered a narrow ^ey o 
old houses and small shops at the end of which a nig 
stone steps led down into the Adelphi. At a 
a shop closed with old-fashioned shutters and ^ 

the name Samuel Arnold she stopped and sHpped 
into the lock. A moment later she had passed wm 
to a narrow panelled hallway in which a small ® S 
was burning blue from a bracket. Lucy parsed tor an 
instant at the foot of the steep stairs to listen, m 
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immemorial odour of greengrocery and fruit which filled 
the rest of the house from the shop. With a quick little 
chuckle of triumph, she turned away from the stairs and 
walked along to a door at the end of the passage, which 
she flung open. The kitchen thus abruptly revealed was 
snug and homely, and through the open window the 
traffic of the Strand was muted down to a murmur by tall 
mterposed buildings. On one side of the range in a 
wheelback armchair sat a buxom woman of forty-five, her 
complexion still fresh as the flowers her husband sold’ her 
eyes of the same shade of clear sparkling hazel as’ her 
daughter’s. On the other side of the range, in a deep 
armchair covered with well-worn leather which, in spite 
of the fact that its springs were as prominent as the ribs 

creature, was almost luxuriously comfort- 
able, lolled a smallish man with neat features, twinkling 
eyes, and a closely clipped fair moustache grizzled at 
either end. He was in his shirt sleeves and was wearing a 
pair of black velvet slippers on the toes of which were 

embroidered two large marguerite-daisies. 

Good gracious, she’s come home before twelve!” 
excl^jumed Mrs. Arnold. 

tr. ■ you’ve heard the world’s running down 

o-mght, said Mr. Arnold. “ Because if it is I won’t 
bother to undress myself.” 

theatre before 

SLS k i demanded. “And haven’t I just 

twelve! back before 

'ather^ Covent Garden?*' This to her 


wliat 
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there you are 1 It isn^t often we sit up as late as this, is 
it, Maggie?” 

*^No more often than her ladyship arrives home before 
midnight,” observed Mrs. Arnold. 

Lucy shook her head in mock disgust. 

“What a loving reception,” she declared. 

“Come on, Lucy, you sit down here and keep your 
mother up a bit longer, I’m off upstairs. Here, mind 
my cherry-ripe 1 ” 

Sam Arnold hurriedly rescued a corncob pipe from 
being sat on by his daughter and betook himself to 

bed. ^ 

“There isn’t anything the matter, is there, Lucy? 


Mrs. Arnold asked quickly. 

“Of course not, why should there be?” 

“I don’t know. But you seem kind of thoughtful. 
Lucy told her mother about Jenny Pearl. 

“Well, I won’t say ‘look out or the same thing 11 
happen to you,’ because that would be one sure way 
of edging you on to career around worse than what you 
do already. Still . . . look here, Lucy, who’s this 
fellow who came round to the shop this afternoon an 
after buying a bunch of grapes asked your father it c 

had a daughter in the Orient ballet?” 

“ What a liberty ! I don’t know who he is I 

“Well, he was a nice-looking, nice-spoken young 
feUow I’U admit, but I’m bound to say I was a bit 
annoyed with your father when he asked him o 

in and have a cup of tea.” :> Tr. An 

“Asked him in to have a cup of tea? In here, do 


you mean?” 

“Well, isn’t that just like ynnr 
fancy to anyone, the next thing is 


father ? If ^hes a 
he’s giving him the 


key of the door.” 

“ But did this fellow say he knew me 

“No, he didn’t actually say he knew you, but ne 
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talked a lot about the Orient, and I thought he might 
be some chap you’d been playing up,” 

Lucy^ remembering the three young men possibly 

still waiting for her round Piccadilly Circus, could not 
scoff at her mother’s fancy. 

“ Well, of course, it might be,” she admitted. “Did 
he give you his name?” 

Mrs. Arnold got up and opened a tea-canister on the 
mantelpiece. 

‘‘Here’s a card he left.” 

She gave it to her daughter, and watched her keenly 

out “Mr. Terence Manning, Clare CoUege, 

Indignation flashed from Lucy’s eyes. 

Well, I like thatl Why, he’s a schoolboy I What a 
cheek for a kid at school to go printing cards and calUng 
hrmself Mr. Terence Manning and to come chasing 

?pankSg’.” ^ Sood 

“He was young certainly, but he wasn’t young 
enough to be at school,” Mrs. Arnold insisted. “I 
^ul^ t put him a day under twenty-one or twenty- 

V W • 

^ ^ ®ud if he calls again you 

can tell him to p.o. as quick as he likes.” 

Mr. 1 j to talk common in that theatre,” 

c u disapprovingly. “As if I’d tell him 

any such thing.” 

tell ^ you don’t like my French 

Lucy shared a bedroom at the top of the house with 

comi Margaret, who was working at a 

RowT/f“*^ college, and having to be in South^pton 
Row before Lucy was awake, had been long in bed. Her 
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older sister Vera had been married last year to a Covent 
Garden salesman and was now living in furnished rooms 
in Long Acre. Her only brother Will, aged sixteen, 
helped his father in the shop, and Sam Arnold used to 
say he wished brains grew as fast as broccoli so that Will 
would hurry up and grow enough to help him with the 
buying at Covent Garden and give him an occasional 
chance to lie in bed after five o’clock. 

Lucy was extremely wide awake when she got up to 
her room, and she felt a sudden pang of regret for having 
come home so early on this warm summer’s night. 
That fellow who was waiting for her by Swan and 
Edgar’s had talked about a party which some friends of 
his were giving in Camberwell. He had wanted Lucy 
to come and bring with her another girl. It was to be 
a merry night, and the escort had pledged his word to 
drive Lucy and her friend home in a taxi when the fun 
slackened down, probably round about three o’clock. 
Yes, she ought not to have come home in this soppy 
way. She ought not to have wasted the evening. She 
opened the window and leaned out on the sill, listenmg 
to the faint murmur of life beyond the tall buildings whi A 
hid this forgotten old corner of London from the 
changing Strand. That murmur of life made her feel 
more sorry than ever that she had come back and 
deliberately imprisoned herself like this. She even con- 
templated going out again on the chance of finding that 
fellow still waiting for her in Piccadilly- But perhaps he 
would not still be there and that would make her ee 
foolish, which would be worse than feeling that a night 

was being wasted. , , . , 

Most of the siUs in Goldbeater Alley had window- 

boxes on them, and leaning out like tlus Lucy cou 
smell that once familiar London smell of lately watere 
window-boxes. It wasn’t such a bad place to ® ^ 
thought, within a few minutes’ walk of most of the places 
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you wanted to go to, and it was nicer to live in a street 
where you knew all the neighbours because there were 
so tew of them and they were so close together. Indeed 
you could almost look into the rooms opposite. She 
wouldn t exch^ge Goldbeater Alley for anywhere else 

u ^ in a harlequinade. 

There was a butcher s shop, and a grocer’s and dad’s 

crow ^ ‘i'^^ssmaker’s (only the old 

m London-The Fox in the Hole-where you got jfflv 
good London stout on draught, if you didn’t^mind k 

booSC"- m -d” o,'d' 

bookshop What fun it had been when they were kids I 
hid hT “uch to kids as Goldbeater Alley 

Orient and then coming in and leaving his card 

Sr j 

paid for. gooseberries again as® they’d 

Lucy" managed fo^ffll*° unnatural hour 

rrg'?r„r •'s 

Margaret, unaware shu wiTawakr 21jf “““ 

Stitch on her in front of tV.» r»i without a 

and smoothness and shanelm^* ‘lying the firmness 

Lucy dccidS ll .0, re '/Tl r “• 

^ cn merely for the pleasure of waking up at this 
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unnatural hour instead of staying fast asleep until the 
natural hour of eleven when the sun had left her bedroom 
window and the blackbird was silent in his wicker-cage 
and her young sister Margaret was working at her short- 
hand in Southampton Row. 

‘^Oo-erl” Margaret ejaculated, swinging round in a 
sudden awareness that her sister was watching her. 
“Fancy you being awake as early as this! What a 
surprise!” 

“ Go on, you female Sandow, hurry up with 
massaging your massive limbs, and bring me up a cup of 
tea before you start oif to school.” 

What a liberty!” 

That’s all right, duckie. I’m waking early every 
morning this summer.” 

“Yes, I daresay. Before you’ve gone to sleep, I 

reckon,” Margaret retorted. 

The mysterious call of Mr. Terence Manning of Clare 
College, Cambridge, was forgotten in the excitement 
caused in the dressing-room by the disappearance or 

Madge Wilson’s turquoise bracelet. . 1 at 

“ Oh, girls, what I went through this morning 1 My 
Bertold was so annoyed with me last night when ne 
noticed it wasn’t on my wrist, that I got up this morning 

at half-past seven, at half-past seven, girls, 

the way down to the theatre, and then I couldn t nn 1 . 

I could find it, and I went out to telephone to 
and it was one of those uimatural telephone bo^s 
the floor wobbles as you go in. Talk about ov 

Ostendl Because I’d had nothing o^y 
before I started out. And then Bertold wen on 

they said another twopence please. " “ 


ana so j. saia, wen, cur me — / 

And she did. And when I got back home there came 
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telegram from Bertold telling me to meet him at the 

iV^mco for lunch and off I had to start again. And 

what a temper he was ini ^ Well/ I said, ‘I can’t help 

It, 1 said, if the bracelet disappears. I didn’t lose it on 
purpose, Bertold.’ ” 

On top of the fuss about Madge Wilson’s bracelet 

news that Maudie Chapman would not be at 

Monday at any rate, on account of her 
little daughter s scarlet fever. 

dea^"*^ Monday came the news that Ivy was 

The girls in the dressing-room subscribed lavishly for 

t^come^ ^ message begging them not 

“I reckon she’s too much upset,” said Lucv “I 

soS\L°\°? ^ ^ ^^tal when^ou’re 

or^, yes, but not so sorry that you can’t enjoy a joUy 

good cry m the centre of the stage. I reckL 000? 

^ orymg. Her Ivy was everything to her ” 

eved b t" a JSi liter, 

^ looking so completely shattered that 

comp^ons tried to restore her to herself by pressing 
like ‘u was Lthing 

ilS» E" - -Si “S 

mstinaly unpmmng it and puttmg it in her make-un bo-r 

“sh*? 

raceiet. She hadn t given it a thought till -m-oc 
J-mg a. end of d.e .how, 
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The girls looked at one another uncomfortably. 
Could there be a thief in the dressing-room? 

“If I had a better opinion of the police,” Mrs. 
Pilkington declared, “I’d call in the police right away on 
my own account, because I’m bound to be the first 
suxpected, me being in and out and about the whole 
evening. Well, I’ll say right now that I’d sooner rob a 
duchess of her tarara, I’d sooner rob Queen Mary of 
her crown, God bless her, than what I’d rob a poor girl 
of one of her bits and pieces, and that’s speaking from 
my heart, that is.” 

The girls assured Mrs. Pilkington that the last person 
they suspected or ever would suspect was herself. 

“That’s as maybe,” she repUed with much stateliness, 
“but facks are facks, and if I come up before the magis- 
trate on a charge of stealing, what’s he going to say to me, 
girls ? He’s going to say to me ‘Chance is a fine thing, 
my good woman, and who had a better chance than what 
you did to take these here bits and pieces of joolyery. 
Yes, I’d ask George to go and whistle for a poli^man 
right away, but what would be the result? 
only lose the rest of your joolyery and the 
blessed lot of us would find ourselves in the r> ac 


Maria.” , . , . 

The loss of the jewellery was bad enough, 
presently small sums of money started to vanish, 
last the management hearing about it took the ^ ^ 

tion in hand, with the result that by the 
marked money the thefts were brought home to ^ 
Danvers. There was no prosecution after she o 
restore to their owners the turquoise bracelet and tn 
pearl and ruby brooch, but of course she ba o 
Orient, and it was Lucy who heard of her ne as P P 

at her sister’s commercial college in Southamp ' 

“We’ve got a girl from your theatre now as a 

student,” Margaret announced. 
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“Don’t be siUy,” said Lucy. “You don’t suppose 

any girl would be so soppy as to leave the Orient and 
Start banging a typewriter?” 

It s true, Lucy, Danvers her name is.” 

It was on the tip of Lucy’s tongue to teU her younger 

sister why the Southampton CoUege of Co^erce, 

Q'leenie Danvers away 
{torn the Orient ; but she refrained. After aU, it might 

chances of getting anywhere. 

Oh, Queeme Danvers? That’s nothing to tear 

Bm everything, ®he does. 

?nd I h?d a hir because she 

ana 1 naa a bit of a row once. 

said" inviting out your flash friends,” 

own Indignantly. “IVe got friends of my 

cion t call me Margarine.” ^ 

No, darling. Yes, darling. That’s right darline 

noon^lnd ^ Safurday aftef- 

noon and play spelhng games with them.” ^ 

Margaret tossed her head. 

was"^taL?bv X boys 

S^Set of tfe •"*’ Madge Wilson made no 

%^rm::ss-sim 
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never think she was two foot nothing, would they? 
Where is this Vienna she was jabbering so much 
about 

“Vienna is in Austria, Lucy Arnold,” said Rita 
Vitali. 

Lucy winked at the dressing-room. 

“Hark at Geography Jane. Well, where’s Austria, 

teacher?” 

In the middle of Europe.” 

Oh, so Margery’s going into the middle of thin^, 
is she ? She’ll be more deedy than ever. But I wonder 

who they’ll push on to us in her place.” 

Margery’s place was filled by a colourless girl called 

Amy Wallis, but her depressing effect on the first line o 
boys did not last long. Early in July the notices went up 
to say that the Orient would close in a fortm^t ^d tc- 
open early in September with a revue. No doubt, t e 
ladies of the ballet had been expecting such an announce- 
ment for weeks now, but that did not p^^vent ck 
being overwhelmed by the blow when at ^ ' 

Of the eighty or ninety odd girls who composed me 
de ballet not a quarter could hope to be engaged or 
new production, and even those who were engag 
feel no certainty of being able to survive the cn^^ai ^ 
of a revue producer. After all they did not pre e 
be chorus girls. They were dancers not 
would probably end in their aU getting the sack, and 

whitewashed dressing-rooms which j be 

years had never been empty of dancing ^Ij ^ j 1 
empty now. For nearly sixty years ballet ha 
ballet without a break except when the Aea r 
closed for cleaning and decorating, and even 
girls had been paid half salary. The - ,1 

form at which Lucy Arnold sat to make p 

been sat on before her by Jenny Pearl. Tne pa 
Jenny Pearl before she came to the Orient from 
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Garden had been the place of a girl called Maisie Rawlins, 

whom Rita Vitali could remember when she herself first 

came to the Orient in 1899. Before that there was no 

tradition in the dressing-room of the occupant, but 

occupant there had been and before her another and 

another, back to the days when crinolines were hanging 

on the dressing-room hooks and ringed black and white 

stockings flung down upon the forms. Every one of 

them had learnt the same steps, practised in the same way, 

talked the same jargon of the dance, dreamed the same 

dreams of triumphant pas seuls, and pondered with the 

same anxiety such dancers’ problems as if their walking 

when they were off the stage was getting pigeon-toed o r 

It that bone in the instep was likely to develop a very 
ugly lump. •' 


On the last mght of the last Orient ballet Mr. 
Moberley and one or two of the other old directors came 
on the stage and patted the girls’ heads and tapped their 
cheeks and told them that they had always been good 
children and that the management was very sorry indeed 
to part with them. The fierce Italian maitre de ballet 
had no heart to bang his pole that last night. He stood 
in the wmgs the tears running down his cheeks 
into his black-dyed moustache, his hand clasping the 
hand of his fat yeUow-faced French wife, who for the 
kst ^enty years had been discouraging, in his interest 
and her own, that habit of his of pinching the girls’ 

SteJ “I The scene- 

lufters, who ^ually swore so lustily as sweating and 

straining they dragged away flat or column or rostrum in 

of scene during the ballet, sweated and 
stramed that last mght m a lugubrious silence. The 
stage-mamger who usuaUy took a delight in telling girls 

them°th^ generaUy harfsfing 
do nothing on this last mght except smile idiotically at 
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every girl whose eye he caught and a moment later wipe 
the moisture from his pince-nez. 

“Look at that dirty little rat who’s the cause of this/’ 
said Lucy to Rita Vitali, pointing to the figure of Bertold 
Krebs standing in the wings on the prompt side, the first 
time he had ventured to display himself behind the 
scenes as the controlling influence, 

Madge Wilson overheard the remark, and darted a 
glance at the speaker from narrowing eyes. 

“All right, Madge Wilson, you needn’t start giving 
me perishing looks,” Lucy said for all to hear. “I 
wouldn’t come back to this dog’s island in the autumn, 
not if you was to offer me ten pounds a week on your 
knees. You’re going to have a wonderful part in this 
wonderful revue, are you? Well, don’t forget to put 
cotton-wool in your ears so as the applause you get 
for your marvellous performance doesn’t turn you 
deaf.” 

Irene Dale had never been willing to admit Lucy 
Arnold’s strength of personality. In Ae dressing-room 
she had never lost an opportunity to crush her, although 
the crushings had had no effect at all on the younger 
girl. Now for the first time she expressed open approva 
of her. 

“You told her off properly,” she said as the first 
of boys came swinging on to the Orient stage for the las 
time. “For two two’s I’d put my foot between her legs 
and send her a — e over tip into the orchestra. 

And this savage sentence was uttered by Irene without 
stopping for a second the smile that she and me res o 
the first line of boys were wearing for the audience. 

When the curtain fell and rose again and agam on the 
final group there was not a girl in the Orient corps e 
baUet who did not wish she could prolong this tinng 
last pose for hours and that the clapping m front would 

never stop. 
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Old Mr. Moberley was on the stage when the curtain 
at last stayed down. He had intended to make a farewell 
speech which he had spent two or three days in composing 

and had learnt by heart. When the moment came he 
could say nothing except: 

“Good-bye, children, I hope you will all be happy. 

I ve ordered drinks to be sent up to the dressing-rooms, 

and I hope you will drink our health as the directors and 

myself are going to the board room presently to drink 

yours and . . ’ he halted . . . “and a return one day 

very soon to the ballet.” ^ 

Moberley. Thank you ever so 
much Mr. Moberley,” the voices rose in chorus. Then 
the ladies of the baUet turned from the stage and set out 
slowly up the stone stairs to the dressing-rooms. On 
other mghts they rushed off helter-skelter when the fall 
of the curtain released them from the final pose, and as 

To niX giggled aU the way. 

feel’ neither ran nor chattered. They did not 
reel that the ballet would ever return. 

A not sufficiently 

depressed by the thought that the first line of boys waJ 

of the past they found Miss Chibbett waithig for 
ffistahients ^ of 

o gttls> yon really must pay me to-night. I had 

® ® Qu^me Danvers went off Hke that. 

Fifteen shilhngs she still owed me. Well reellv vou 

^ow that s shocking. Lucy Arnold, I’ve sot four 
b^ Tr that stole and muff you 

goofgi/l?''^'^ tt, there’s a 

un cheering influence of the drinks sent 

anxiety was so painful, the virls paid her ar iLch ! 
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of what they owed and 
her. 


promised to keep in touch with 


“You know where we live,” they protested when Miss 
Chibbett seemed inclined to regard the rest of the money 
as lost, “You are the limit, Chibbs, You wouldn’t 
have wanted to be paid if the theatre hadn’t have been 
closing.” 

“But that’s going to mean just as big a loss to me as 
what it is to you, girls. Look at the customers I’m 
losing. You don’t know what it means to me with my 
poor old mother to keep and new stock to buy for the 
autumn season.” 

However, after one or two drinks Miss Ghibbett 
cheered up, and when it was pointed out to her that she 
could always find them at the club in Green Street, 
Leicester Square, she became quite frisky. 

“ Oh, well, I do hope you girls will all find good shops 
for yourselves. I do reelly, because even if I do have to 
be a bit sharp with you sometimes you know how fond 
I am of you all. Good night, dears, and don’t forget to 
come round sometimes to Ramillies Place and take a look 
at all my new season’s bargains. You know momer 
always likes to see you, and Mr. Justican’s so nice about 
it and says it doesn’t disturb him not at all when you girls 

come round.” . , 

Miss Chibbett went off fairly weU pleased with 

herself for she had extracted a quarter of what was 
owing to her from Room 45, and that was the mos 
difficult dressing-room in the theatre to get money 

out of. , 

“You’ve aU made up your minds you’ll never see the 

inside of the Orient again,” said Madge Wilson m an 

aggrieved voice. ‘‘But after all you haven t any o you 

applied for a job in the next show. I think you rmg 
wait until you’ve been refused before you^start callmg 
my Bertold all the names you can th i n k of.’ 
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“ Yes, I suppose I’ll be playing lead,” said Irene Dale. 
“Don’t talk such damned rot, Madge Wilson. You 
know perfectly well you don’t mean for me to get any- 
thing in the next show.” 

Madge shrugged her shoulders. 

^ “Well, I’m leaving anyway,” said Rita Vital!. 

Because Edward has agreed to let me start a dancine- 
school.” ^ 

This was exciting news, and there was a chorus 

of good wishes and promises to tell everybody 
about it. ^ 

I think I’ve found just the rooms we want at the top 
of a house in Soho Square,” Rita added. 

The girls were enchanted. It would be lovely in 
Soho Square. 

Gladys West announced that she was going to try for 
an engagement in the revue. 

“The Baron told me he thought I was just right for 
revue.” ' ^ 

The top of the bill for Gladys,” Lucy murmured, 
with a wmk over her shoulder at the rest. 

“I’d Hke to get into it,” said Maudie Chapman 
wearily. «It’U be less lonely if I’m working.” 

This was the only triumph Madge Wilson had 
achieved. She could not resist be in g gracious. 

XT Bertold will use his influence, 

Maudie, if you really want to be in it.” 

The other girls were quiet out of pity. Maudie must 

be broken up mdeed if she could bring herself to accept 

a favour from Madge, offered thus in public. 

Lucy said nothing. She was younger than any other 

girl m me dressing-room. She had been a shorter time 

she had already 

told Madge with satisfying frankness her opinion both 
of her and of her Bertold. She was sorry enough to be 
leaving, but there were other theatres. 
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Down by the stage-door the girls were saying good- 
bye to George. He called to Lucy as she passed. 

“Here’s a letter for you, Arnold. Decent-looking 
young chap handed it to me and paid the postage like a 
gent. He’s waiting for his answer at the end of the 
court. Smile and look pretty, and you’ll be the Duchess 
of Dan2ig yet.” 

Lucy opened the envelope. Inside was a visiting- 
card ; 



I wonder if you* ll give me the pleasure of your 
company at supper, I know your people slightly, 

T.M, 

“He knows my people slightly,” Lucy could not 
help gasping aloud. “ Well, of all . . . oh, John Wilhe 
must be properly crushed.” And with this intention she 

walked resolutely down the court. 

The closing down of the ballet had brought round 

many more loiterers than usual to wait in the 
on the pavement of Jermyn Street. A fanciful cmserver 
might have conjured as many phantoms from the long 
past of the Orient, have looked with the nund s eye at 

the swells of the ’sixties with their Piccadilly 
strapped overalls, at the full-trouser^ tons of the 
’seventies, at the mashers of the ’eighties with mutton- 
chop whiskers and black satin Ascot ties, at the chappies 
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and johnnies of the ’nineties with those heavy silk 

moustaches which had lingered on into the Edwardian 

ckcade and were only now beginning to be forgotten in 

the clean-shaven nuts and nibs of the new reign. And 

tripping with ghostly steps beside so many of these girls 

ol flesh and blood coming down that court after the 

show for the last time that fancifhl observer might have 

beheld in crmohnes and pleated skirts and bustles and 

balloon-sleeves their predecessors on the way to meet 

and greet those ogling phantoms of the Orient’s long past 

From the crowd at the end of the court a young man 

m a dinner jacket, hatless but carrying over his Irm a 

light grey Raglan coat, came quickly forward and smiled 

at Lucy, who was looking sharply round for the victim 
she ^ proposed to annihilate. 

Arnold, do forgive me for introducing 

the hm,!’ ^ admired you from the front of 

teU you so.’’”*^ to-mght seemed to be my last chance to 

tu voice which stayed hers. A 

‘‘ ” T ^ contemptuous 

as ff thev ha?L / ^ the world 

. n,«S by 

“ Did you get my card ? ” he asked eagerly. “ Could 

“ I yoti come out to suppef wfth me ? ” 

I don t mind, Lucy answered. 

^ j ®tdelong glance at him as they walked 

that Ve^'^a^ g'^-toom of the Cafd Royal ^d noted 

ventional way, but that his sort of squashed face SSi 

was rather attractive. He reminded® her of lome 
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They had reached the island on which Gilbert’s 
bron 2 e Eros presides over Piccadilly Circus, where a 
flower-woman who had lingered to sell her basket out 
after the others had gone to their homes offered her last 
spray of red roses. The young man bought them and 
offered them to Lucy, 

^‘1 saw fresher roses in your father’s shop,” he said. 

‘‘Yes, whatever made you go there? What a thing 
to do!” 

“I’ll teU you when we get to the Cafe Royal.” 

One of the minor achievements of the great war for 
civilization was to turn a distinguished French cafe, into 
a comfortable bier halle and the grill-room in which Lucy 
Arnold and Terence Manning had their first supper 
together no longer exists. On this July night, however, 
that discreetly lighted, sober, comfortable, and admirably 
tended eating-place with the best wine-list in London 
seemed secure against change for years to come. There 
were very few other guests at this hour, and the two 
young people found a table in the corner out of earshot 
of anybody even in the stillness which lay over the grill- 
room, a stillness above which the soxmds of the white- 
garbed cooks at their business of grilling had an agreeably 
intimate sound. 

“I went to your father’s shop,” said Terence Manning, 
when they had been served, she with a chop and Gi^- 
ness, he with a dozen oysters and half a bottle of Chablis, 
“I went to your father’s shop because I wanted to tneet 

you, and I thought if I sent round my card to ^ 

the theatre in the ordinary way you might ttok 1 was 

just trying to amuse myself by picking up a ^ 
have nothing to do with me. But I thought if 1 go . o 
know your people first you would understand that i 

was serious.” 

“Serious?” she repeated, aware to her mortification 
of what she feared was a hot blush. 
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Yes, absolutely serious. I saw you first a year ago 
when I still had another year of Cambridge.” 

‘‘At school you mean?” 

He smiled. 

You might call it that, though it isn’t quite the same 
thing.’’ ^ 

“Go on.” 

“ You mustn’t laugh at me if I tell you that I fell in 
love with you at first sight. If you don’t believe me, just 

say nothing because I couldn’t bear you to laugh and to 
say^you didn’t believe me.” 

“I’m not laughing, only I think it’s very . . . 
go on.” ^ 

myself it was an obsession. . . .” 

What’s that?” she interrupted. 

Well, a mad idea.” 

You were being rude to yourself, weren’t you ? ” 

u r i ^ ‘o Orient in the vac— in 

me hohdays— I was more firmly convinced that it was not 

mad idea, and that I really was in love with you. Then 
1 dreaded meeting you in case you should think me a 
limatic, or worse think me a . . . well, you know lots 
ot meii fancy actresses are easy conquests. So I was 
Qcternuned to find out where you lived.” 

“And how did you?” 

I asked the stage-door keeper.” 

And he told you?” 

Terence Manning nodded. 

^ ru properly teU him off when I 

go . ; . but of course I won’t be going to the theatre 
any more, will I ? ” & 6 me incatre 

I thought that if you knew I had been to your home 

you wouldn’t think I was just . . .” he heskated 
Telling the tale, she suggested. 

He nodded. 

* When I asked 


i€ 
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‘^What?” Lucy exclaimed. “When you asked me 
to what?” 

She put down her knife and fork and stared at him. 

“ Well, of course, I wasn’t expecting you to say ^yes’ 
right off. But I wanted to make it clear from the start 
that I wanted nothing except to marry you.” 

Perhaps now you have talked to me, you don’t feel 
quite so sure about it,” Lucy suggested. 

“I feel more sure than ever. I love you. You may 
think it sounds ridiculous, but to me it sounds as if I said 
‘we are sitting at supper in the grill-room of the Cafe 
Royal.’ That can’t be contradicted, can it? Well, I 
love you.” 

“ Yes, but who are you ? What are you ? Where do 
you come from?” 

“You know my name. I’m the only child of a 
fairly well-to-do banker called Robert Manning, and my 
mother is Lady Emily Manning. She’s called that 
because she was the daughter of an impoverished Irish 
earl.” 

“And I suppose you’re going to be King of England 
one day?” 

He smiled. 

“Yes, I’m sorry about the earl, Lucy, but you’ll have 
to know these things sooner or later. We live in a house 
at Prince’s Gate.” 

“Ah, I thought the Prince would enter next.” 

“I’ve finished with Cambridge, and now I’m going 
into my father’s bank in which in due course I shall have 
a directorship. As soon as you promise to marry me I 
shall present you to my parents, and that’s enough for 
the present. I loved your house in Goldbeater Mley.^^ 

“You wouldn’t like to marry that instead of me, 
Lucy asked. 

‘Ht’s exactly the house I would have dreamed of for 
you to live in,” 
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Luqr’s disapproval of raptures was not proof against 
what was so evidently genuine admiration. 

“ WeU, it is a nice old house. At least, I think so. I 
suppose because we liked it so much when we were kids.” 

If I wanted a street that would give me the whole of 
London within itself I would choose Goldbeater Aliev 

of London to me in one person 
bea°e! AUe^^ ^ than Gold- 

ti, yo^ should talk about it hke that. On 

month I 

rame home early because a girl who used to be at the 

by her husband, and I think she and me 

leaning out of the window of my room because it was 

woXil summer’s night and I was thinking I 

« W u anywhere else.” ^ 

^ oil, j u ^ out of the crowded Strand and 

walked through that archway and saw the flowers in the 

window-boxes and the bow-fronted shops andTh^houses 

leanmg oyer toward one another I thouVi the song: 

Of all the girls that are so- smart 
Ihere s none like pretty Sally; 

A darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley/’’ 

U- propri.^ of ddsUo, g.m“ot“ ‘‘'srshTok''Sg 

Terence had just gone on to 

There s ne’er a lady in the land 
That’s half as sweet as Sally,’* 


K 
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when Lucy in an agony of outraged good manners 
caught hold of his hand. 

^^No, really stop it. You are awful. Stop it— 
here, what is your unnatural name ? Terence, do 
stop.” 

“ Well, of course, if my singing makes you hold my 
hand like that I shall want to sing my loudest.” 

“ Oh, then I won’t hold it.” 

‘^Ah, but I shall sing to make you hold it again.” 

And once again she was aware that her cheeks were 
flaming to a blush, because it was his hand she held and 
not just anybody’s hand. 

“Lucy?” 

She did not respond. 

“Lucy, why are you blushing?” 

1 m not* 

“Lucy, you are. Your cheeks are the colour of ^ose 
roses I gave you. Lucy, tell me, it doesn’t seem quite so 
absurd now for me to say to you that when we are 
married we shall talk about to-night for the rest of our 
lives ?” 

“Even if I wanted to marry you, I wouldn’t,” 

“ Wouldn’t you ? Why not ? ” 

“Well, because . . , oh, because I’m not the kind 
of girl your father and mother would expect you to 
marry.” , 

“Isn’t my marriage more my business than theirs. 

“ Yes, but I wouldn’t want to marry somebody Md 
be looked down upon by his relations. I d spit m eir 
eye. But what’s the sense in talking about ^trying . 
Why, I don’t . . she checked herself ^ he looked 
deep into her eyes. “I don’t know you, she said. 

“It won’t take long to remedy that, Terence Man- 
ning declared gaily. ** Considering that we only met 
one another three-quarters of an hour ago we ve not done 
so badly.” 
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She shook her head. 

“You^re very obstinate, aren’t you?” 

“Frightfully obstinate,” he agreed fervidly. “But 
tms 1 11 promise, Lucy. I won’t worry you any more 
about marriage until you’ve told me that you love me.” 
“Of my own accord, I suppose?” she jeered. 

“No, I don’t demand that.” 

“How kind!” 

is that you’U not waste time on being 

digmfied, but teU me at once. How old are you ? I’m 

twenty-two. Twenty-three in November next.” 

“I’m twenty. I’U be twenty-one next April.” She 

pulled herself together sharply. “ Yes, and it looks as if 

1 meant to be an April fool after all/^ 

“ Two and a half years older than you. WeU, that’s 
just about right.” 

“ You are going out with yourself, aren’t you ? ” 

^ ticking that the sooner you can find out 
whether you ate in love with me the sooner we’ll be 
married. And it s really a mistake to waste time. You 
must remember I saw you first a year ago and had enough 
strength of mmd to resist dashing round to the stage- 

Remember 

that Lucy. Remember I’ve been thinking of you for a 
whole year and that when I talk to you now about 

^ already thought the whole busi- 

challen^51^°^ '^P’” ^^e 

^ y?'^ have,” he said cahnly, “But as I 

^ot beheve that any of them were as much in love 
with you as l am, I can’t feel much worried about them ” 

It was half-past twelve 

^ tr, “ei>. ..d gi* io„g„ 
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“I’ll drive you home in a taxi if you like,” Terence 
volunteered. “But wouldn’t it be jollier to walk on 
this lovely night 

Lucy was a little surprised by his disdaining a taxi. 
She had supposed he would be sure to want to drive her 
back in order to get a chance of kissing her. 

“And which I suppose I’d have been soppy enough 
to let him do,” she told herself severely. “Yes, Id 
like to walk,” she added aloud. 

They wandered slowly through the quiet streets of 
Soho, and careless of their direction presently found 
themselves much nearer to Oxford Street than to the 
Strand. So they walked as they were thinking Strand- 
wards through the quiet streets of Soho and found them- 
selves in due course very near their starting point. 

“You are taking me round the houses,” Lucy 
said. 

He drew her arm through his and they wandered 
accurately up Shaftesbury Avenue and into St, Martin’s 
Lane, and so finally came to the Strand and passed 
through the archway between the shops into Goldbeater 
AUey. There was not a light to be seen in any of the 
old houses except in the window by which in day time 
hung the blackbird in his wicker-cage, , 

“ That’s the room where I sleep,” she said, pointing 
to the next window. 

“I know,” he told her. 

“ You know ? You didn’t ask my father, did you 
“No, but I’ve walked through here lots of times, an 

once I saw you combing your hair at that 

She thumped him, a smUe struggling with a bli^h. 

“Oh, you didn’t 1 Well, what a ^eekl Fancy 

standing here and watching me comb my hair 

“ It was one of the best thrills I ever had, Terence 

declared. 

" Well, I’m not going to stand talking to you here at 
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Suppose somebody looked out and 


this time of night, 
saw us?” 

Then somebody would only see a young man madly 
m love with a girl— and, Lucy,” he murmured, “a girl 
beginning to think that perhaps she might think about 
railing m love wi^ that same ardent young man?” 

was meant to be 

1 if you are afraid of somebody’s criticism 

k vy'fu'"’ X°“ though^ Jdon'So^ 

It yet, / ^ow that to-mght is a night to which we are 
going to look back all our Uves. Don’t let it go by just 

on ^Sain, and they walked 

sedfteXam ° P"®t the dark 

sedate Adam houses into Adelphi Terrace. Half a do2en 

Savages came out of their club, laughing and ^iS^g 

but their voices soon died away rouSd tL corn« and 

veU<^h^^^“^ ^rdens to the ThaLs and to^a great 
yellow half moon hangmg over the Surrey side. ^ 

think you ever will love me?” 
i ttunk perhaps I might.” 

He picked up her hand and kissed it softly. 

For a year I ve been wondering what w 
your answer to that question.” ^ 

trance! ^^tself out of a 

We‘lm"eTuf ‘"^‘ting Uke this. 

» mTnot?’^ yt,u.” 

;; Because if I ever do love I shaU love too much. . . ” 
That s a very good reason for letting yourself love 


would be 


me. 


“Why?” 
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“Because I love you too much already unless you 
are going to let yourself love me. Lucy, please try to 
understand I am in deadly earnest. I’m not trying to 
work up an amusing flirtation.” 

“Well, I don’t think you are . . . oh, well, but I 
must think about you by myself. . . . I’ll know more 
what I do think then. . , , It’s lovely here, but I 
think I must go home now . . . don’t ask me to stay 
any longer now . . . please, Terence.” 

He did not try to detain her, and they wandered back 
past the dark sedate Adam houses to the foot of the 
steps mounting to Goldbeater Alley. 

“Let me go up alone,” she begged urgently. 

He dropped her hand, and stood watching her. She 
turned away, hesitated a moment or two with one toot 
on the first step, then swinging round she put her face 
to his. 

“Oh, Lucy, my own,” he called after her as she ran 
up the steps, “I’m glad you kissed me on this night or 
nights.” 

She stopped at the top and looked back at him. 

“Lucy,” he called. “Lucy, where will you meet me 

to-morrow?” 

“Where you like.” - 

She lingered over the problem, and he watching her 

pensive at the head of the steps in the pale ^ 

the only lamp-post in the alley could have wished 

it might never be solved. . 

Couldn’t I call for you here?” he sugges ^ j . , 

What, on a Sunday afternoon? ruarirur 

, I don’t dnnk. No. I’ll meet you «»<»ide 


ii 


« 


Yes 


Cross District station at four o’clock, ^To 
added as she hurried away to her house. An 

my new saxe blue frock if it’s fine. j • r 

When Lucy reached her bedroom she stood m tront 

of the toilet-glass and looked at herself with r 
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curiosity. She was trying with complete detachment to 
discover what there could be in the girl she saw therein 
reflected to fill with such fantastic ideas the head of an 
otherwise apparently sensible young man. Certainlv 
men were bars, but she could not make herself believe 
that Terence Manning was a liar. Would she have felt 
as much attracted to him as she undoubtedly had felt 
she had not heard that history of a year’s devotion ? 
She must not let herself be flattered into imagining her- 
was why most girls usually ended up^ by turning round 
and swearmg there was no such thing as love. It was 
^cult not to feel flattered by such a tale as she had 

marriage? Oh no, that wasn’t 
to be thought of. Yet it was tempting to encourage him 

she was ready to marry him if only to 

I f j j sincere it wouldn’t be 

frhe?s&f°“'orL ^ back out of 

Sl7whft hi® Terence. He was 

and standing there with him in Adelphi Terrace looldn? 

disired To ^ ® h * ®be had undoubtedlf 

wkhlnt bim without reserve and 

earned ^ad taken nothing for 

faU into arms the first time he whistled to her Yet 
already Ae fact that she should have made appointments 
often with as many as three young men for Se sarS 

hold bke some mischievous prank of chUd- 

hood. Already she could scarcely believe in the exis- 

contsf Iw®shT®T *n '^us was a matter of 

ourse. And she had even allowed some of those soddv 

ovS TeKnce^hat^^'®;!®’' happen in the futurl 

Terence, that would never happen again. Boys 
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had considered her stand-offish. Had they ? They 
should now think her the most intolerably stuck-up 
little beast in London. 

“So perhaps I have changed since I dressed myself 
this evening to go down to the theatre/" she said to her 
reflected self. 


While Lucy was putting herself to bed in a whirl 
which needs no description for those who have seen love 
face to face and which would be a waste of energy to 
describe for those who have not, Terence in a still 
di22ier whirl was wandering more or less in the direc- 
tion of his own bed by way of the Embankment. She 
will love me. She loves me a little already. But she 
will love me, she will, she will, she will."" Thus he kept 
assuring himself, with the river ever flowing past his 
heart, and because he was loath to leave that river above 


whose light-splashed stream he had achieved the con- 
summation of a year’s dreams and hopes, he wandered 
on beside it, mile after mile, until round about half- 
Dast two he found himself in the ma2e of shabby-genteel 
ittle terraces which display their faded red brick where 
once was Cremorne. By the World’s End tavern he 
found a taxi and told the driver to take him to Prince s 


Gate. 

When the first Orient ballet was produced Creniorne 
was still in its heyday. It was odds that he ^d Lucy 
would have driven there in a hansom-cab, had he me 
her in the court after the last performance of the 
Orient ballet instead of after the last perforniance o e 
last Orient ballet. But what was the use of regre g 
Cremorne? He and Lucy would be dead 9 ^ 

within sight of death, if they had been young together m 
the days of Cremorne. And whatever was n^orul m 
London gaiety was in Lucy herself. As well sigh tor 
Vauxhall or Ranelagh, or wish that he and she could 
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gather watercress at Knightsbridge to-morrow morning 
instead of his looking out from his bedroom window at 
the Albert Memorial. By marrying Lucy he would 
never lose the eternal spirit of London. She would not 
change. It was the conviction of that which would 
make him mdifferent to the inevitable opposition If 
once he could persuade her that he did not want her to 
change she surely would not be so chary of what at 
present was seeming an impossible position. The com- 
pleteness of that personality would not suffer any 
attempt to remould it to a shape which would fit into 
pl^es like Prince s Gate. Nevertheless, it would be 
cMcult to persuade her that by not changing she was 

^ y ”^a.kmg hint happy. She might despise that other 
manner of life, but her scorn would not prevent her 

A?rth?n® being independent of it. 

regarded Lucy His mother, however, had no love for 
London and she would perceive no advantage from an 
mtimate co^ection with somebody like Lucy who 
TOuld have been produced by no city except London. 
IBs mother from being appalled at his marrying out of 

)ob by imparting to her daughter-in-law a venSr of 
what she wo^d be sure was her own superiority. People 
hke his mother were incapable of reading tLt witfin 
comparatively a very few years now the notion of class 
distinction would be considered a reUc of a but partiaUv 
civihzed human condition. They regarded th^se who 
hke himself were unwilling to sacrifice present life to a 

T traitors to their order. She would not 
mprehend that a grandson given to her by Lucy and 
lumself would be a genuine emanation of the 4ne mstead 
of the museum piece that a grandson got from marriage 
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with a conventionally eligible young woman would be. 
Terence shuddered. He was imagining himself walking 
down the aisle of St. Margaret’s, Westminster with such 
a young woman on his arm. It was a macabre vision, 
like dreaming of the condemned cell. He pictured a bevy 
of those eligible debutantes in their glory as at a May 
Week ball in Cambridge, every one of them doomed to 
spend her maidenhood in the cloister of fashion, evety 
one of them estimating her success by being able to 
boast at the end of the season that she had done evety- 
thine everybody else had done a little more conspicuously, 

goni to the most exclusive dances, sold programme at 

at Ascot, been picked out by the Tatler as somebody at 
Lord’s during toe Eton and Harrow match or by the 
Sketch walking across the paddock at Goodwood with a 
fashionable male, and if still unmarried by the time Cowes 
was empty flitting to the latest watering-place vogue had 
dioserthem to bathe and golf until the shooting season 
and toe hunting season and wmter sports contributed in 

"" ‘^^^eXtooSof Lu^^^^ 

had seen her first. Half a dozen “ “ ^ promen- 

toe ballet of OM Peru. The tar^^n ^ g ^ 

ling not with gold alone but with the radiance of her 
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personality. He had left the rest of them fooling about 
in the promenade and booked himself a seat in die first 
row of stalls and found her more enchanting from close 
at hand than from a distance. His first impulse had been 
to send a note behind and invite her out to supper, but 
partiy a dread of being refused and partly a fear, even if 
lus invitation were accepted, that she would not take his 
devotion seriously kept him from surrendering to the 
impulse. In the end he had advanced no nearer to 
acquaintance with her than finding out from the stage- 
door keeper her name. Lucy Arnold! 

He had gone to the Dolomites with a reading party 
a week later. The cattle-bells in the lonely pastures 
tinkled her name. It was whispered by the pines and 
echoed among the crags. The evening of his arrival 
back in London he went to the Orient again. The autumn 
ballet had just been produced. She was exquisite in 
grey silk breeches and rose-satin coat dancing a minuet in 
Ma»o» Lescaut And throughout the year he had con- 
bnuaUy visited the Orient, seeing her in each different 
dress she wore more lovely and more desirable. Yet he 
had taken no further steps to meet her, although he had 
^und out from the stage-door keeper where she lived 
Fortunately among the shops in Goldbeater Alley was 
a second-h^d bookseller’s on the other side of the pave- 
ment from Samuel Arnold’s fruits and vegetables. Here 

standing close to the bow-windowed front! 

in lus hand, he had kept watch over Lucy’s house and 
^the cost of a small hbrary of odd volumes he saw her 
mice come out from the door, and once on a day of 
days he had caught a gUmpse of her combing her hair 

cId? ^ blackbird^’s wicker- 

taded gilt lettermg of that volume was now in the 
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book-rest by his bed, much to his mother’s perplexity. 
Then he had thought of the idea of getting to know her 
father by buying fruit and flowers at his shop, and finding 
Samuel Arnold excellent company he had become so 
familiar with him that it had ended in that invitation to 
go through the shop to the kitchen and have a cup of 
tea with Lucy’s mother. And now he had met Lucy 
herself. “ She will love me, she will, she will, she will. 
Oh, yes surely she does love me a little already. But she 
will love me one day as much as I love her — as I love 

her . . . as I . . 

“You did say Number 98 Prince’s Gate, didn t you, 

sir?” the driver asked, opening the door of the ta^ 

which Terence realized must have been drawn up m 

front of the house for some time. ^ 

“Thank you, sir, very much,” said the driver warmly 

when he saw what Terence considered a reasonable fare 
from the World’s End. 


Lucy was quick enough to acknowledge to herself 
that she had fallen completely in love with Terence, but 
to all his talk of marriage she opposed an ui^haken 
refusal. If anything had been needed to make that 
refusal more adamantine it was the external view o 

98 Prince’s Gate. 

“ What, go and live there ? Not in these trousers. 
Oh, Terence, don’t be silly. I’d just as leave go and 

live there! ” 

She pointed to the Albert Hall. ,, 

“ But you wouldn’t have to live there, my direst. 
“But I’d have to go there, wouldn’t I? Yes, 1 see 
myself asking some butler with crape whiskers if your 

mother is at home.” , , , 

“Then, what are we going to do? You t 

like me to suggest our living together withou e g 
married.” 
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“ If you go on loving me for a year and a day, and if 

1 go on loving you in the potty way I do now I wouldn’t 

nund what you suggested so long as you didn’t want me 
to marry you/* 

“My father wants me to go to America and study 
bankmg for a time in New York. Suppose I go away 

from you for six months and come back and ask you to 
marry me, will you say ‘yes*?’* 

“ I won’t marry you, but, if you love me as much 
as ever when you come back and if I love you I’ll 
be yours as much as any marriage could ever make 


with her at 

present about marriage, and argued instead about a fur 
coat he was anxious to give her. 

thct ^ don’t want you to give me a present hke 

it^ ’She’d/v' mother would have a fit if she saw 
It. ^ She d think I d taken the wrong turning.” 

t you d only let me meet your mother again I’m 
sure^I could explain everything to her.” 

“Cunning Isaac, aren’t you? Yes, I reckon you 

wi sheTbrd^''^’^'^^’ ^ where I 

was she d be edgmg me on to get married to such a nice 

yo^g man. You re not coming to my house again. So 

tlr?et you I’m not g 

“ Well, what can I give you ? ” Terence sighed. 

You can give me a ring. But it’s not to be an 
expensive rmg, or I won’t have it. So mind Just a 
tiny httle diamond is what I’d hke best. Just one ” 

It took Terence some time to find a ring she con 
sidered sufficiently modesty but at last he was successful. 

you.” ^ declared. “And I love 

froZStog. 


going 
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“Enough not to marry you,” Lucy replied. 

So Terence went off to New York, sailing at the en 
of September from Liverpool, and Lucy who was by 
no means so calm about it as she mariaged to appear 
fortunately foimd diversion for the parting by going to 
the first performance of the new revue at the Orient, she 
and Rita Vitali having decided that nothing should keep 
them out of the stalls on that opening night. Lucy ha 
met Rita accidentally one afternoon when she was with 
Terence, and Rita had invited them to come and look 
at the glorious rooms she had just taken for her school 
at the top of an old house on the sunny side ot Soho 
Square. The brass plate was not up yet, but it was 

“And oh, I am so excited,” Rita declared. “ I ve 
got one pupil already— the youngest Httle girl of Gertie 
HemminSs who was at the Orient when I first went there, 
and married such a nice fellow. Bob Hemmings who has 

a drapery business over by Harlesden. 

The house on the top floor of which Rita Vitah 

proposed to open her school looked still ^ 

cide of the arch of the gate. The room Rita had chosen 
ran the full breadth of the house, and had recently been 
evacuated by a hatmaker’s establishment for more modern 

;iemises inWd Street. From the five ^ ^ Jin^ 

trees in the Square. On this afternoon there was no 

sound of traffic, no sound indeed of 
a distant piano-organ playing a popular tune ot 

°^°^I°read in some paper that Madge WAson is Ae 
latest find of the Orient management,” said Rita, wim a 

®°*‘^Nor’ exclaimed Lucy. “Oh, how marvellous I 
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Oh, she’s well booked for the lost property office. But, 

^ta, we must go and see the first night. You’ll be gone 
then, Terence,” she added. 

^^Let me get seats for you,” he begged eagerly. 

Hark at Albert Anxious. You never saw such a 

man, Rita. Always wanting to buy something. Still if 

It 11 make you happy, you shaU buy Rita and I two stalls. 

And as near as possible to the front so that any girls 
we know can see us.” ^ ° 

Madge Wilson’s only number was not a success. As 
l-ucy said you didn’t know she was there. Among the 
quartet of girls that supported her was Gladys West. 
^ ^ phose two had the first line of boys shrunk, 

Rita'^ thought Maudie was going to be in it,” said 

“So she was. But they pushed her out during re- 
the^^l^K’ tephed. “The girls knew about it at 

girls, but she s left and they didn’t know where she’d 
gone to. On tour somewhere.” 

®f ^ engagement soon after this to 
dance in a musical comedy which ran through the winter 

n sprmg. After that she was engaged in a sort of 

rmiuamre ballet which went round the® London music- 
haUs for a couple of months. 

Terence wrote her long letters twice a week, and she 

them^ to^r! a week. The time for 

mem to be jomed agam drew close. He was due in 

England at the begmmng of August. She had no reason 

still loved her as much as ever. On her 
had herself. During these months he 

ta^n even the sUghtest superfickl interest in Mother 
twi^7.’^ ^ girl-lover,” she told Rita Vitali, 
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Rita’s school was growing. She now had ten pupils. 
‘‘And what would you do with my mother?” Lucy went 
on. “ She thinks I’ve gone gay because I get home every 
night before twelve. ‘You’re not carrying on with some 
man, are you?’ she asked me the other day. ‘Carrying 
on with some man,’ I said, ‘whatever makes you ask 
that?’ ‘Well, it isn’t natural to be coming home early 
every night like this. What do you do with yourself in 
the afternoons? You’re not going round to some 
fellow’s flat, are you?’ Well, I had to laugh, but fancy, 
what a thing to say.” 

War was declared a day or two before Terence 
reached England. 

Lucy decided that everybody had gone barmy, which 
was a good deal nearer to the truth than most people 
attained at that hectic time. She had hoped that Terence 
would prove to be a sane exception, but to her disappoint- 
ment he proved to have gone as barmy as everybody 
else. 

“My darling, it’s absolutely damnable, but you 
wouldn’t really like me to stay at home when 
friends are joining the army. Lucy, you wouldn t, 

would you?” , , 

“I don’t see why you’ve got to go. One won t ma 

any difference to who wins,” she pointed out with a logic 

he found difficult to answer. u *■ 

“No, it won’t make any difference to the war, bu i 

will make a great difference to me.” 

“And what about me ?” . 

Not much use quoting to her the ^es of Love ac^ 

She would have no use for the sentiments of a ea 
poet. And who should say if Lucasta herself w^ 
any more susceptible to their force than Lucy wo 
be? 

“Will you love me less if I go?” he asked. 

She was silent. 
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“Will you fall out of love with me altogether?” 

“I might,” she answered sullenly. 

“Well, as I don’t seem able to persuade you that I love 
you so much that I cannot be happy until we are married, 
ril give up the idea of enlisting or getting a commission 
if you’ll marry me right away.” 

At this stage of the war when people were talking of 
its being over in a month or two Lucy did not feel there 
was any danger for Terence if he joined the army. His 
anxiety to do so struck her as merely a weak surrender to 
a craze of the moment. Therefore she regarded his 
attempt to force her hand in the matter of marriage as 
taking advantage of her unworthily. 

“I told you I wouldn’t marry you, Terence. I said if 

you loved me as much when you came back from America 

as you did before you went and if I loved you as much I 

would be yours as much as any marriage could make 

me. Well, if you won’t have anything to do with this 

mad war and army nonsense, you needn’t bother 

about marriage. And I’ll never love anybody only 
you.” 


But, Lucy, you don’t quite understand the position. 
I couldn’t give up doing what I believe I ought to do 


think 


you 




All right, then, she said coldly. “Follow the man 
frorn Cook’s and do what all the others are doing. Only 
don t expect me to think you a wonderful hero, because 
f won’t. I just think you’re stupid.” 

“Then you’ll have to think me stupid.” 

So Terence went off and enlisted in some public- 
school battalion from which he soon obtained a com- 
mission. For several weeks Lucy refused to see him, but 
when the war showed no sign of coming to an end,’ and 
when she began to reali2e that her lover’s irrational, vain. 
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cowardly, and selfish behaviour in joining up might too 
easily be the death of him she wrote; 

My darling Terence, 

I think I have been a pig and I am very sorry. Write 
and tell me where to meet you and what day because I really 
am very sorry. 

Your loving 

Lucy. 


So they met where they had so often met outside the 
District Railway Station of Charing Cross, and Lucy 
heard from his lips that he expected to be ordered to 
France soon after the New Year. It was a gusty day at 
October’s end, and paper boys were screaming the war 
news, which was grave enough, with the struggle for 
Ypres in bloody progress. Neither alluded to the 
question at issue between them. They walked ^ 
while in heart’s ease about the deserted gardens be^de 
the Embankment until it began to rain heavily when they 
retired to a cinema theatre in Villiers Street. Lucy 
snuggled close, and to the accompaniment of a tini^ 5^^? 
and cowboys galloping across the screen they sighe ou 
their love for one another. It was dusk when they came 
out of the cinema theatre. The north-west wind wa 
surging across Trafalgar Square. They ba^ed 
it arm in arm, making their way to some small 
Regent Street where they had often * 

before Terence had gone to America, du 
allusion was made to the issue betw^ them. 

‘•rU h.v« .0 catcl. . mm « f “ 

seven,” Terence announced at last. I 

far as the Strand and drop you there before g 


the station,” , 

“Don’t you want me to come and see you oQt 
“No, doling, I’d rather kiss you good-bye in the 
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taxi. There’ll come a time one day soon when I’ll have 

to kiss you good-bye in a taxi for a very long time.” 

Lucy felt a chill upon her heart, and when they were 

in the taxi she clung to Terence in a panic over the 

future. Just before Charing Cross Station they were 

held up by a policeman to allow some ambulances to drive 

out through the station gates. A knot of young women 

were feeding their wartime emotion by throwing bunches 

of flowers at the windows to salute the wounded men 
mside. 

Lucy asked what those silly idiots were doing and on 
being told her panic grew. 

“You might come back like that, Terence?” she 
asked. 


ru ^ might not. I might never come back — even 
like that. Oh, Lucy, Lucy, can’t you understand now 

Smg^eL^?”^° ^ couldn’t agree to any- 

“ Well, I suppose I’m being very stupid, but I wiU 
marry you. 


Terence leaned out of the window. 

• Waterloo,” he said. Then sink- 

mg back into the dimriess of the taxi he folded her to him. 

My Lucy, he sighed in an ineffable content. ‘T 
know now that you do love me ” 


Now hsten, here s a compromise,” he said eagerly. 

wouldn’t be fair to leave you to deal 
with the problems of parents and Prince’s Gate and all 

So ^ married secretly. If anything 

to do what you Uke 
to me, why, then we’ll storm 

voS iL^nk tnuch easier than 

Et v^ s'o tK T ‘tgreed to marry me 

last year so that our honeymoon wouldn’t have be^ at 
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the mercy of the military authorities. And I wish Vd 
asked for leave to spend the night in town. However, 
if I had we shouldn’t have driven past Charing Cross 
when those ambulances were coming out, and at this 
moment we mightn’t have been engaged. Lucy, Lucy, 
I adore you.” 

think I must adore to be so soppy and say ‘yes^ 
after saying ‘no’ for such a long time,” she murmured 
ruefully. 

Presently they were driving up the entrance to 
Waterloo Station, locked in a last embrace beneath the 
echoing gloom of that sombre arcade. 

Thus it befell that on a foggy morning toward the end 
of November, upon Terence’s twenty-fourth birthday, he 
and Lucy were married in the ugly eighteenth-century 
church of which she was a parishioner. The secrecy of 
the wedding was complete. There was neither brides- 
maid nor best man, and as witnesses two tramps sheltering 
in the church earned an unexpected half-crown apiece. 
Terence had secured a couple of nights’ leave, and the 
brief honeymoon was spent no further away than the 

Star and Garter at Richmond. 

“Where nobody’s going to think we reahy 
married,” Lucy commented. However, by this time me 
sexual upheaval caused by war was making such escapades 
too common for the waitresses and chambermaids 
a second thought to the status of guests in khaki. Three 
times again before Terence was ordered to France were 
he and Lucy able to lie all night in each other s arms, an 
on each successive occasion Mrs. Arnold s enquiries 

Lucy’s whereabouts became more pi^^ssing. 

“I don’t like it, Lucy, and that’s tel^g you flat 

Once a girl starts spending the night with en s 
mother can expect the worst.^ Where actually ave you 

been these last three nights ?’* ^ , 

Lucy worn out by the misery of the parting an 
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conscious of Terence’s presence still in England and of 

her own inability to see the very last of him, replied to her 
mother sharply, 

“I’ll have no back answers from you, miss, if you 
please.” 

“You seem to forget I was twenty-two last week.” 
“I don’t forget you’re living in your parents’ house, 
and so long as you are you’ll set an example to your sister 
Margaret and you’ll not treat it like an hotel.” 

“If you’re going to nag at me like this for nothing, 

mo^er, I’U leave home, I’ve told you that I’ve done 

nothing wrong. If you don’t believe me, there’s nothin^ 
more to be said,” ^ 


Perhaps die long step forward Lucy had taken toward 
the accornplishment of her destiny had given her manner 
a resolution which communicated itseS to her mother. 
At any rate, Mrs. Arnold said no more. 

^o-[iths later Lucy was convinced without any 

possibility of alternate explanation that she was going to 
have a baby. ^ ^ 

« A properly torn it,” she said to herself. 

^d I suppose Nosey Parker will have to know that 
when I write and tell Terence.” 


Nosey Parker was the censor whose activities in the 
matter of private correspondence was in Lucy’s opinion 
the most mcontrovertible proof of aU that in going to 
war the world had gone raving mad. 

Terence had paid into his wife’s account at a bank a 
sum of money before leaving for the front, but this she 
had assured l^m nothmg would induce her to touch, and 
she had dechned firmly even to learn how to write a 
cheque. She mtended to do aU she could to keep in an 

®^8^gctnent. ^ So far she had been successful. But this 
baby was going to tear it properly. 

Lucy went back in her mind to recall how lone the 
various girls she had known had been able to dance 
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before surrendering to their condition. Rita Vitali had 
been off only two months, and she had had twins. 
Elsie Crauford, another twin-getter, had given up two 
months earlier than Rita. Maudie Chapman had stuck 
it for six months. Of course a good many girls had had 
miscarriages, but they had occurred quite early on and 
probably they had wanted them really. Belle Harris had 
danced right up to the night before she had that operation, 
and was back at the theatre four days later, looking like a 
ghost, yes, but she had got through the night without 
actually fainting. She herself ought to be able to dance 
up till next October, and surely this unnatural war would 
be over by then. The worst of it was that most people 
seemed to enjoy it all the more the longer it went on. 
Dressing themselves up to kill, just because a lot of poor 
devils were dressed up to be killed. If all those w^- 
workers had to wear convicts’ clothes, there wouldn’t be 
quite so many of them. There was dad now, worrying 
because he was too old to go and fight. Let him try 
dressing up in uniform to make himself important at 
home, and he’d get well told off. And young Will 
silly little fool — saying the other night he hoped the war 
would go on long enough for him to get into the army. 
Madl And Margaret, with a job in some Governmei^ 
office, banging her typewriter as if it were a gun, an 
mother fussing round her when she came home at rug 
as if she had been fired at all the way up V^uten^. 
Potty I Yes, and wondering why Lucy didnt ^ ^ 
a job munition-making. Barmy 1 But that sugges 

had been properly crushed. , . . 

“Thanks, I’d sooner think I was helpmg m y 
way to give some poor devil back from the ron a j y 
evening than think I was helping to make om 
whatever these deedy bitches do make to keep e 


keeping on.” 

“Lucy, if I’ve told you once I’ve 


told you a dozen 
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times lately I will not have such language from you in 
this house.” 

“Well, you shouldn’t talk such silly soppy rot, 
mother, and get me into a paddy,” 

“Of course, what you want, Lou,” her father put in, 
is to come round to the Market with me of a morning 
and try to buy a few vegetables at a reasonable price. 
You wouldn’t have no language left for the rest of the 
day if you did. I knocked over a basket of peas in the 
shop^this afternoon right on to my favourite corn, and I 
hadn’t enough language left to as much as say ‘bother.’” 

“Sami” his wife said sharply. 

“Yes, Maggie?” 

‘You don’t help me to put a bit of sense into Lucy’s 
head by telling silly stories about your own troubles.” 

Yes, she ought to be able to chance it up till October, 
and the war might be over then. Yes, but even if it 
wa^ this baby would still be just as much of a problem. 
If she were to tell her mother she was married to Terence, 
her mother would never see her point of view. She 
wcmM be bound to insist on the marriage being made 
public. Yes, and just to stop the neighbours in Gold- 
beater Alley talking she would have to enter that 
unnatural house in Prince’s Gate. And Terence would 
have his own way. Terence would be delighted when 
he heard about this baby coming. He was a darling was 
Terence, but he didn’t seem to have any idea what the 
futiue was going to mean to the girl he had married. 

/riid if it hadn’t been for this mad war, I wouldn’t 
ever have married him. If he didn’t want to take what 
I offered him, well, we’d just have had to say good-bye to 
one another. And if he hadn’t been married he’d have 
been more careful about me having a baby. He’d have 
had to be then.” 

came home early from the theatre as she always 
did nowadays. She was particularly early in her present 
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because her last dance was over by ten 

o’clock. 

It was such another warm June evening as that in 
which the news of Jenny Pearl’s death had reached the 
Orient two years ago. Lucy’s father and mother were 
still sitting up in the kitchen when she got home; but 
Margaret was out at a theatre with some young officer 
by whose interest in Margaret her mother was much 
impressed, and not at all pleased when Lucy said officers 
were thirteen for twelve anywhere in London nowadays. 
Her brother Will, who was now sent off to Covent 
Garden once or twice a week to get into the way of 
buying, had gone to bed. 

The greengrocer, corncob-pipe in mouth, was reading 
his morning paper. 

“Hullo,” he said, “here’s a queer go. It ain’t often 
I read the casualty lists, but every time I do I see some 
name I know. Maggie, you remember that young 
fellow as used to come round and buy fruit and stuff 
from me and who I took a bit of a fancy to, and asked 
him in to have a cup of tea one afternoon?” 

Lucy turned aside to conceal the swift flight of colour 
from her face. _ 

“I remember his name very well — Terence Manning, 
her father continued. “ Well, here he is down among the 
wounded. A rare nice young chap he was. A bit of a 
nob too, I reckon, though he didn’t give himself no airs, 

“Ah, I daresay, but I’m afraid there’ll be a good m^y 
more nice yotmg chaps dead and wounded before this 

dreadful war stops,” observed Mrs. Arnold. 

“Yes,” Lucy cried, trying to conceal her agitation 
under a display of temper. “Yes, thousands and 
thousands of them, and yet you’d like for me to go off 
and earn twice as much as what I earn at dancing by 
making munitions to help kill and woimd a few more or 
them.” 
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Lady Emily Manning sat on one side, his father on 

hospital somewhere in 
the Midlands where he had been sent back from Flanders 

wiA many bits of shrapnel stiU to be extracted from his 
body. It was from his father that Terence had inherited 
Orecian nose and attractively squashed-looking face 
irom his mother that soft voice and those warm grey eyes! 
That mornmg he had heard from Lucy her news. The 

Etter \r?L*d parents was to give them her 
Mj darling Terence, 

I hope jou are not wounded too badly and I hope I 
shall soon be able to see you because I have some news for 
you. We are going to have a baby. I would not have told 
you about this if you had not been wounded but I think the 

wZZad7Zr, 7 ^ 

Zff Tthey ^ 

A.lnfajs 

Your loving 
Lucy. 

coniSent^'rh/f ^ ^ husband without 

must do all we can to help the girl.’" 

^Certainly, Lady Emily agreed. 

on. awkward matters can always be arranged if 

one has the means to provide the necessary inducement 
You needn’t worry. I hope we shaU be able m sparT her 

decern of her.’’"“^‘ ^ very 
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“But I don’t think you realize, father, that Lucy and 
I are married.” 

Lady Emily stiffened. 

“ Married ? Married, Terry ? ” 

She looked round as if she wanted a nurse to take his 


temperature, 

“No, mother, I’m not feverish. Lucy and I were 
married last November.” 

“But . . . but,” she looked at the letter agam, 
“but this is not the handwriting . . , but who is this 
girl?” 

“I’m afraid she’s everything of which at first you will 
most disapprove. She was in the ballet at the Omni 
when I saw her first, and she is now dancing at the Vanity 
Theatre.” Lady Emily gasped faintly, but Terence 
continued. “Her father is a greengrocer with a shop 
just off the Strand. Lucy herself is a completely typical 

London girl.” 

“With a Cockney accent, I suppose,” Lady Enuy 
groaned. , 

“ With a most perfect Cockney accent, dearest motner, 
which I hope is ineradicable,” her son conihmed. 

“This is a dreadful shock to me, Terry.” , 

“Nothing Uke the shock it was to me when I was nit, 
he said gently. 

The banker chuckled. . , c 

“What does she look Uke— this daughter-in-law o 


mine? 


yy 



save his father a gratetui 
she’s lovely, and from what I to 

taste I think you 11 do the same, ohe s 
well, she’s sUm and fair and not very tali. 

“A very comprehensive description, . 

banker. “And apparently the hussy is go g P 

me with a grandchild.” . ” 

“We cL’t discuss this busmess m a hospital war , 


said the 
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Lady Emily interrupted. “ At the moment my head is in 
a whirl.” 

So is mine, mother. I don’t want to say anything 
unkind, but I’m afraid after being out there I feel more 
convinced than ever that a man can’t afford to let happi- 
ness pass him by because his happiness doesn’t coincide 
exactly with the conventional ideas of other people.” 

You would hardly describe your mother and father 
as other people,” Lady Emily suggested. 

2 Well, you’re not me.” 

Come, come, Emily, I think you were wiser when 

you said that the matter can’t be discussed here. I’m 

not going to congratulate you just yet, Terence, but 

you c^ rely upon my doing aU you would wish me 
to do. 

Thanks, father. And mother, I must say just this 

before you go. I loved Lucy for a year before I met her. 

1 wanted her to marry me then. She would not. I 

went to New York, and when I came back she still 

would not marry me, not because she didn’t love me but 

because she didn't want to sacrifice her own background 

in order to fit into ours and also because she thought I 

would be worried and made unhappy by her refusal to do 

so. In the end she married me because I was going out 

to France and she beUeved her refusal to marry me was 

makmg me imserable, as indeed it was. It was I who 

thought of this secret marriage, partly on her account and 

partly on yours, because I did not want to go off to the 

front Md have anything happen to me and so give you 

somethmg to regret for the rest of your Mfe. Of coise 

I had arranged that if anything did happen to me you 

wou d know aU about Lucy, and I felt sure that faAer 
would turn up trumps.” 

The effort of this speech had tired Terence. He lay 
back on his piUows and closed his eyes. A nurse who 
had been watching the interview with one eye came along 
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and suggested that perhaps the patient had talked enough 
for his strength. 

“I don’t like to say that Terry has taken a mean 
advantage of us, Robert,” Lady Emily said to her husband 
when they were driving away from the hospital, “ but he 
has not treated us fairly.” 

The banker demurred. wouldn’t say that, 
Emily. The expected arrival of this infant has forced 
the boy’s hand.” 

‘‘But there was presumably no infant expected when 
he married this girl, Lucy . . . why, we don’t even know 
her other name. A little Cockney ballet dancer. That s 
all we know about her.” 

“But we know something of Terry,” her husband 
pointed out. “And I’m not prepared to believe he has 
made such a complete ass of himself as you seem to 
think.” 

“Not of himself, perhaps. But what of us?” 

“He has married her, my dear. And the wise man 
marries for his own happiness not to gratify his parents. 
I’ve never told you this before, but when I became 
engaged to you, do you know what my old father 

said?” , ^ .. 

“He was capable of saying anything,” Lady Emuy 

observed frigidly. , 

“He said, ‘Robert, my boy, you’ve been hooked by 
the daughter of a penniless and hungry lord, and I thinx 
you’re a damned fool. But she’s your wife, Robert, 
She’s not mine. And his lordship is yoi^ father-in- 
law, he’s not mine, thank God. So that being the case 

I’m holding my tongue I’” j r? -i 

“After wagging it quite enough first,’ Lady Emuy 

exclaimed indignantly. ,, , 

“Well, in spite of being hooked,” the banker added 

with a sly smile, “you can’t deny ours has been as M^y 

a marriage as that of anybody we know. And wasn t that 
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because there was nobody alive who was so much 
longing to be hooked by you, Emily, my very dear 

I was. Well, I married an earFs daughter 
against my father’s will, or at least against his wish. My 
son has married a greengrocer’s daughter without finding 
out in advance what his father thought of it, and I’ve 

naind, Emily, that twenty-five years hence 
he shall not tell his Lucy the same kind of story about me 
as I ve just told you about the old gentleman, who was a 
very tae old gentleman, but would have seemed to me 
Ei^ly gentleman if he had appreciated my 

p k always find a way of getting round me, 

^e>bert, she said reproachfully. 

And isn t that one of the secrets of our happiness 
together for all these years ? ” 

“I wish Terry would imitate his father.” 

Terry isn’t your husband, my dear.” 

^ He’s my son.” 

And isn’t that the very reason why he takes after 

jovial banker, with a triumphant 


Lucy s apprehensions about existence in Prince’s 
Gate proved substantial enough during the first year or 

were relieved for a 
while by Terence s mihtary duties, which began after a 

short spell of convalescence and took him to some south- 

coast watermg-place where Lucy was able to live in 

lodgings and have a good deal of his company. In due 

course, however, he was sent back to the western front 

^d no arguments avaUed Lucy to escape from Prince’s 

Gate for Ae last two months of her pregnancy. She 

tned to win over her own mother to her side; but Mrs. 

Arnold insisted that her proper place was in her husband’s 

house and that the child must be born in the surroundings 
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in which he would have to spend his life. Even Terence 
could not be persuaded that at such a time^ of national 
stress it was advisable for Lucy to be living by l^r- 
self, which was what she wanted to do ^ when her 
mother ruled out the idea of her continuing to hve 

at home. - 

Lucy's condition naturally aggravated her state ot 

mind, for sensitiveness to her appearance prevented her 
going out, and in the dull days of November and 
December with their swiftly coming darkness she was 
much alone in that large house, so extrernely coi^ortable 
by the standards of those who had long lived in it, but to 
Lucy a gloomy barrack, the gloom of which was not in 
the least lightened by the thickness of the carpets on those 
stairs that seemed far more interminable than the stairs 
of the Orient after the most exhausting rehearsal, bhe 
hated ringing for the servants, and so used those stairs 
much more often than she needed. She hated dinner in 
the evening, in spite of her father-in-law s determmed 
efforts to amuse her. She hated the decorous quiet of the 
waiting. She hated being called by the housemaid on 
those pinched wintry mornings. She hated the ^^ourn 

her bedroom window. And most of aU she hated those 
Jong lampUt tete-i-tites with her mother-m-law m the big 
double drawing-room between tea and 

sullemseeming little d^'tghter-m-law of hers but^n 
questions in the hope of starting a conv^sa^ ^ 

attempt to pry, out of idle mquisitiveness, mto ^r 

previous life or as a subde method of revealing 

comparative barbarism of that past. r • ** *.u«f 
It said much for Lucy's depression of spirits ^t, 

when she received a letter from Margery ey 
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jouncing her engagement to Captain Orchardson- 
iirowne and expressing a desire to meet Lucy again and 

I j f ^ account of her adventures in Austria, she 
should have written back inviting Margery to tea. She 
telt that Margery would be capable of holding her own 
wiA Lady Emily s superiority, and a visit from her would 
at least reheve the strain of one of those endless after- 

That ought ch„r up 

So Margery arrived, looking reaUy very smart in a 
grey squirrel coat, and Lucy observed with a good deal of 
sardomc amusement that Lady Emily responded most 
^ ^ unusual specimen of ballet-eirl. 

mothah told me that many years ago she once 
^the pleasure of meeting the late Lord Lisgar at 

his n. ^ years of 

Seymour?^’ ^ mother. Miss 

in ^ Court. But we were 

bm'^?h^ f '“bl war broke out. My 

we aU got back to England.” uveatures 

tbo^f Margery launched forth into an account of 

eithlr % seemed to consist entirely 

“ ttl °/l ta“coS,JTL“ ”>» “°”Sd 

SSt^ Lady E^iilf 

deah?” ’ ^ together, weren’t we. 
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“ Oh yes, we were both ballet-hoppers,” Lucy 
assented. 

‘^And now you are engaged to be married, I hear?” 
Lady Emily said hurriedly. 

‘^Yes, to Captain GeolFrey Orchardson-Browne. 
He’s not a regulah soldier, but he was in the Territorials 
— and his battalion was one of the first territorial 


battalions to go to the front. Mothah and I met him in 
Austria, and if we’d taken his advice we should have 
left before we did. Geoffrey . . . Captain Orchardson- 
Browne . . . my fianc^ has an absolutely uncanny knack 


of knowing what’s coming.” 

“I’ll bet he didn’t know he was going to be hooked 


by Margery’s mothah 1” Lucy thought. 

“Yes, you know, he felt absolutely sure he was going 
to be wounded,” Margery prattled on, “when he went 
back after his last leave. And he was wounded. 


Wasn’t that extraordinary?” 

“It would have been a jolly sight more extraordinary 
if he hadn’t been wounded,” Lucy said contemptuously. 
She had welcomed the prospect of meeting Margery 
Seymour again to talk over old times at the Orient, not 
to hear her laying off like this about another of these 

officers at thirteen for twelve. 

“Oh, Lucy, you were always so cymcal, Margery 

said, shaking her head at her in mock reproval — like some 
danuied school-teacher showing off in front of the 
inspector, Lucy told herself. “ Still, I oughtn’t to com- 
plain,” Margery was burbling on, “because it was when 
he was convalescent that Geoffrey proposed to me.” 


Lucy eyed her. 

“Yes,” she thought, “I bet you and this flash mothah 
of yours well put it across poor Geoffrey when he hardly 
knew one end of the room from the other.” 

*^And we are going to have a very quiet wedding in 
January,” Margery continued. “There seems a chance 
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of my brothah getting leave, and then of course he’ll 

be able to give me away. Geoffrey is down at Hythe 

now at the School of Musketry. Isn’t this war dreadful 
-Lady Emily ?” ’ 

Ghastly,” Lady Emily agreed. 

« tY7 u ^ anything, / think,” said Lucy. 
D^y Grey Sirls, 

c. u f’ • f r Lady Emily ? She was always 

such a frightful tepe. No, Lucy. I’m afraid I haven’t 

^en any of the girls who were with us at the Orient. 

Oh yes, I did meet Queenie Danvers the other day in 

Sloane Street. She’s working in one of the IntelUgence 

offices. In fact from what I could gather she’s actme as 

private secretary to a rather important person. I was 

steTography.”^^'" ""P 

for Lad heard nothing of the reason 

for Queeme s change of profession. Oh well, she was 
not gomg to be the one to enlighten Mrs. Bigmouth. 

wiri, ^ would come round and have tea 

with mothah and me at Fopstone Mansions one after- 
^^oriy was now being suggested, 

prize m°aj“’ ^ Lke a 

"May one ask when the happy event is likely to be?” 
Of course you may ask, dear, but I mightn’t answer.” 
i^ucy, her mother-in-law protested. “I think 
you re bemg rather unkind to Miss Seymour.” 

Oh’ she s used to it, aren’t you. Marge?” 

tion Lady Emily both winced at the abbrevia- 
tes Vkit to of Lucy, who was wanting 

tms visit to come to an end. ^ 

^ friend,” said Lady Emilv 

when Margery had gone. “I wonder who her^mother 
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“I wonder,” said Lucy enigmatically. 

The real struggle between Lucy and her mother-in- 
law began after the birth of Lucius, a name which Lady 
Emily had tried to oppose because she fancied that in 
suggesting it Terry was evincing a deplorable uxorious- 
ness. Unfortunately for her Terry was able to demon- 
strate that Lucius was a family name of the Pallisers and 
though never actually borne by the heir to the now extinct 
earldom was too frequent in family chronicles to be 
overlooked. 

Lucy was not particularly anxious to have the baby 
called Lucius; but when she found Claude was being 
suggested by Lady Emily as her choice she gave strong 
support to Lucius. A nice game if she was to meet one 
of the girls and have to tell her she had a son called 
Claude. She would only need to produce a daughter 
and call her Gwendolen and her family would top the bill 
as a comic turn on their names alone. 

Terence obtained some welcome leave just about a 
fortnight after his son was born in January. He was 
a captain now, which Lucy thought ridiculous. 

“Yes, for a lion-tamer or a ring-master Captam 
Manning would be grand, but not for you, Terenc^. 

“And I hear IVe been recommended for the Military 
Cross,” Terence added, knowing perfectly well that the 
honour would leave his wife utterly unmoved, but 
incapable of resisting the temptation to tell her. 

“Fancy I The military cross. But not half as cross 
as the military's wives. And I suppose you're glad 
you've got this military cross 

“Yes, I am.” - j , 

“Fancy! Little things please little minds, dont 
they ? No, but really, Terence, you must say something 
to your mother about the way she wants to manage 
Lucius. No really, it's past a joke. I had to be ^de to 
her the other day. I had to say ^Look here, did you 
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produce this infant or me ?’ Well, I haven’t been rolling 
around like a prize marrow for the last three months for 
have all the fun as soon as I can see my own shoes 
again. Lucius is my baby, and for the first few years he’s 
gomg to stay my baby. When he goes to school you 
can move up to the front seats. But granny must be 

A° j ® understudy in this production. 

And ///engage his regular nurse when this monthly 
Beauty Queen pushes off. You’ve got to make your 
mother understand that, Terence. I’m going to have a 
nurse who I like and who isn’t going to think I’m just a 

rubber tit or a bone-nng for her to put in his mouth 
when she thinks fit.” 

When Terence went back again to the everlasting 
front Lucy found an aUy in her father-in-law. ThI 

enjoyed her presence in Prince’s 
Oate during these winter months of war. He had been 

too well aware of the danger of antagonizing his wife by 

and she had become genuinely fond of each other. Luot’s 
C ockney sophistication made her seem older than she was 
and yet in outward appearance she seemed to grow 

the time instead of older. Robert Mailing 

by affecting to beheve that he had been a rare dog in his 
younger days and he flattered her by expresshig his 

fomself a woman for whom he had to fight with the 

you off, my dear. He’s got to 

eacf ^ ^ff ’ got to carry him Iff, by 

gad. You can t afford any more than he can to make a 

mep of thmgs. Neither of you wants to hear ‘I told you 

u your mother-in-law 

understand one another and in 
understandmg one another esteem one another. How 
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would you like, if and when Terry comes back safe after 
the war, to go out with him to Australia? We have a 
big business there, and Terry could hold a post for five 
or six years, and you could come back in time to establish 
Lucius at school and show the grandparents any additions 
made meanwhile. And perhaps when you'd been out 
there a year or two Emily could come out and pay you a 
visit in your house, what ? You see the idea, don't you ? 
So long as you stay here and Terry is away all the time 

the tussle is bound to continue.” 

And the tussle did continue, although in the course 
of it both Lucy and her mother-in-law did come to 

respect each other more and more, 

“I'm bound to admit, Robert,” said his wife some two 
years after the birth of Lucius, “that Lucy does manage 
that child with great firmness. I could not help asking 
myself whether, if I had managed Terry with equal firm- 
ness from the first, he would ever have made the match 


he did.” , , ^ 

“It was lucky for the boy then that you spoilt him a 
bit for his marriage was a revelation of good sense for 
wWch his career at Rugby and Cambridge had not 


prepared me.” ^ ^ 

“I can't say I'm quite convmced yet of this good 
sense, I agree that if Lucy had come from his own class 
she would have been an admirable wife for him. ^ I will 
agree to that, Robert. But she is so deplorably, indeed 
so aggressively of her own class. In spite of all I do to 
instil other ideas into her obstinate Httle noddle, she 
makes not the slightest effort to improve her style of 
speech or to soften down her definite ^sapproyal of what 
she considers are our unfortunate affectations. She 
manages Lucius perfectly, but what will his accent be 
when he begins really to talk? I shudder to t h i n k 

“Don't worry yourself about that. Accents are easily 
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dealt with, and even if the accent were permanent there 

would stiU be nothing to worry about because Lucius 

wiU mhent quite enough to make him independent of 
his speech.” 

Lady En^y made a gesture of helplessness before 
such easy-going optimism. 

And if Lucy had her tussles with her mother-in-law she 
had many a tussle too with her own mother. She visited 
Ae home m Goldbeater Alley with unfailing regularity 

smartly She helped her older sister Vera to cope with 

brother WiU, who having achieved his ambition to get 
would ^o^ght now he was in it of when he 

Arnold was discontented. She felt that her daughter’s 
wS'a shght!"° her husband’s grand refations 

nevl7 cltrh daughter married and 

never catch so much as a ghmpse of her ‘in-laws.’ It 

que^sdoS!”^^^^ neighbours asks 

‘o smudge their noses 
sever'dy.^^'” people’s business,” said Lucy 

“And Terence doesn’t come here hardly ever and T 

way to make himself very civH • but J t J 
out a ^nt about liking to see where you^ve™ e turn°it 

“ hear,” said her husband cordially. 

S.»u.l Arnold,” his wife s4pS SSy S'”"- 
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Sam winked at his daughter with whose policy he was 

in the profoundest accord. 

‘‘I wish you wouldn’t go on about it, mother. 

What’s the good of working yourself up over a thing . 

You wouldn’t enjoy meeting my ^in-laws’ as you call 

them and I wouldn’t enjoy it either. ^ You 

me, and I bring Lucius to see you twice a week. ^ Wha 

more do you want ? Anyway, as soon as this war s over 

Terence and I are going out to Australia. 

“Emigrating?” asked Sam Arnold in some alarm. 
“Don’t be silly, dad. Mr. Mam^g has a lot ot 

business out there at which Terence is going to 
for the bank. We’ll be back after about five years, ho 
what’s the use of mother dressmg up to go and see Lady 

Emily, and then we go away?” 

That’s quite right, Maggie, said Sam. 

Oh, of course anything’s ‘ quite nght, Maggie if it s 
quite wrong for me. All I know is that this is the first 
time I ever heard of a daughter who went off and got 
married in secret and never said a word about it till she 

was going to have a baby and then 

Sat behaviour on the war. Tbe ^^t’s done a lot, bu 

it hasn’t done that anyway. And it was me who first 
insisted on you going to Uve in Prmce s ^ 

I wouldn’t marry Terence and wanted to hve with ^ 
iiSSd,” said Licy.^ “If Fd done that, you wouldnt 

have met Ws^^y.rs_ agreed, trying to assume 

what she believed to be a prim expression. 

“But the way things happened I let ^ 

suaded to marry him. And then it couldn t be kgt 
secret after aU. But I made up my mmd the way my W 
was to go after that, and nothing you can say wiU ‘:b^£? 
it. It’s been quite difficult enough for me to be dragged 
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about all over London as Terence’s wife. I’m not going 
to make a poppy-show of my relations as well.” 

And no complaints that Mrs. Arnold knew how to 
make availed to turn Lucy from that resolve, until three 
months after the Armistice Terence managed to extract 
himself from the army, when he with Lucy and Lucius, 
four years old now, sailed for Sydney, New South Wales. 
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About noon of a bright June day, twelve years after the 

date from which this figure of eight began to be traced, 

Lucy Arnold (in that figure she remains Lucy Arnold) 

was walking slowly along Coventry Street from the 

Piccadilly Tube Station with the intention of looking 

mto the shop windows of Russell’s and Stagg and 
Mantle’s. 

Terence and she, with Joan, who would be six next 
October, and Margaret, who would be five in August, had 
returned six months ago from Australia to live hence- 

^ England. Lucius had come back 
with his grandmother the previous year in order to enter 
a preparatory school. Tlus morning was the first time 
smce coming home that Lucy had had an opportunity of 
such an outing, on which she had deliberately embarked 
alone m order not to interfere with the retrospective 
mood m which she was indulging herself. 

The e^eriment of the banker in arranging for his 
son to hold a post for some years away from England 
had been enUrely successful. When Lady Emily had 
seen Lucy m her own house against the Australian back- 
ground the desire to transform her socially had vanished, 
and when she had returned after her second visit 
entmsted with the responsibility of getting Lucius safely 
^ttled at lus preparatory school, she longed for nothing 
more deeply than for her daughter-in-law to come back 
^d Uke her place at the head of the house she had found 
tor Terence and Lucy at the far end of Cheyne Walk 
beyond Battersea Bridge. 
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The decorating and furnishing of this house had been 
absorbing all Lucy’s energy almost ever since she 
returned, during which time she and Terence with e 
children had stayed at Prince’s Gate. Lucius had grown 
into a charming boy with a strong resemblance to ms 
grandfather the jovial banker. Joan was extreme y 
her mother, with hair as yellow as a new guinea, an 
Margaret, though named after her other grandmot e^ 
showed signs already of becoming a second a y 

^^Lu'qr’s father and mother stiU hved in Goldbeater 

Alley; but the ban upon their Presentation at ^ce 

Gate was no longer in force, and Mrs. Arnold if m 

to be shy of Lady Emily found Lucy s gemal fa*er-in 
law the easiest and the best of company. Lucy s 
Margaret was married to an agreeable yoimg man 
chartered accountant’s office and lived at ^ 

the miniature grandeur of a house which looked Uk 
minute corner of Compton Wynyates or Haddon Hail 
with a baby Austin car and an exclusive tenius^lub and 
plus fours and a crystal wireless-set and in 
reasonably priced amenities of the ^ j yj 

Will had not yet married; but he had . 

father’s business, and there was talk of opening^offier 

shop. Sam Arnold himself, hale as ever at 

seffi aid £s wife or his W^ter or his daughter’s nurse 
over the amount of plums or cherries or pears or goose- 
berries a child was capable of dig^png. 

“It’s a pity Eve wasn’t as particular about t^t ax 

what you aU are. Then she wouldn’t have caused such 
a howldye-do in the world. I never knew such women. 

couple of white currants in young Joan s hands you d 
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think I’d turned her loose in an orchard. ‘ No, darling, 
no more currants to-day, you’ve eaten quite enough.’ 
It’s a good job everybody isn’t like you, or I’d have had 
to put my shutters up and start hawking bootlaces for a 
living. Yet you’ll let the poor kids munch away at a 
banana, which isn’t a fruit or a vegetable or a good honest 
nut, and which tastes like hair oil, peardrops and oint- 
ment. But put a nice lively currant or a good juicy plum 
in their fingers, and it’s going to kill ’em. And I’m sur- 
prised at you, Maggie. Before Lucy was born I remem- 
ber you had a craving for raspberries and which was a 
silly thing to start craving for in the middle of February, 
and when I . , 

“Sam!” his wife interrupted sharply, “will you 

remember you’re in your own house and not in the bar 

of ^e Fox in the Hole. That’s all I want to hear about 
fruit, thank you.” 

“And then,” Sam said to his daughter, “you wonder 
I don’t ever come round and see you at home. It’s quite 
enough to be shown up in front of that flash nurse of 
yours, and who can walk into strawberries herself like 
four hundred starving blackbirds. No, you thank the 
kid’s grandmother kindly for me, and give her this 
basket of roses I got specially for her in Covent Garden 
this morning, but say I don’t think I’ll come out to 
Prince’s Gate.” 

Nor had he yet been persuaded to visit the new house 
in Cheyne Walk, with its narrow garden in front gay 
with flowers and that spacious view of the glittering 

Walking along Coventry Street on this bright June 
morning, Lucy found it difficult to believe that she had 
been so many thousands of miles away from London for 

years, or that it was actually twelve years since 
Terence had entered her life. London might have 
changed superficially. Familiar buildings had vanished 
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Unfamiliar buildings had taken their places. Yet it was 
still the same London, and to be walking along Covent^ 
Street like this, with the familiar smell rising from the 
sunny pavement and in her ears the famihar 
recognizable as peculiarly of London in spite of the 
increase of motor traffic was to her what walking again 
by the sea is to an exile of years in the heart of a continent. 
There was hardly a flagstone between Piccadilly and 
Leicester Square which, had she lingered upon it, would 
not have reconjured some episode of her girlhood. It 
was sad not to see familiar shops and cafes, and here and 
there to find that whole blocks had disappeared; but the 
pavement was the pavement of her youth. When she 
came out of the Tube station this mormng she had 
wandered round by the back of the Orient and had telt 
tempted to walk up the court to see if George the stage- 
door keeper was still in his little box with its imtiaUed 
rack for letters, its telephone and slidmg-wmdqw. 
Were he there, he might take her up to Room 45 which 
in this retrospective mood she would have hked 

behold again/ He would be able to ® J 

of what had happened to the various girls Re.me was 

SdTn t Sprained froi^ 

/erself off to him as a success ^ ^he worid If 
she had seen him standing out m the 

her, but a deliberate visit would look too much 

'"^"so she had stroUed back into with *e 

intention of visiting the shop-wmdows 

Stagg and Mantle’s, not with the intend TO-inflows 

the days when she had so often gazed mto t 

without the slightest idea of being able to or , , 

the costumes on show, but with the idea that s e 
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most likely find something smart and economical at one 
or other of the shops. 

“I wonder if skirts are going much higher,” she 
pondered. “ Well, if they are, I don’t mind. It won’t 
be the first time my legs have been on exhibition.” 

A male lounger who had been watching Lucy’s 
contemplation of the shop-windows for some minutes 
drew near ^d, looking down at her over his shoulder, 
asked her in a tone that denoted long practice in the 

technique of hunting women if she was looking for a 
pretty frock. 

Lucy turned and eyed him coldly from under up- 
lifted brows. ^ 

“WeU, I’m certainly not looking forvi?//,” she told 
him. 


“Now don’t be a rude little girl. I like pretty little 
girls^like you,” the stranger persisted. 

“You lost your glasses, didn’t you, when you fell off 

the dustman’s cart this morning ? Come on, buzz off 

and don’t annoy me,” she concluded, turning away 

scornf^y, and as she tximed catching sight further along 

the window of Miss Chibbett, shrunk even from her 

excess^e thinness of twelve years ago, but unmistakably 
Miss Chibbett. ^ 

“Chibbsl” she cried. 


Miss Chibbett drew back from her study of the models 
in the window and looked nervously round. 

“ Chibbs I Don’t you recognize me ? ” 

“Lucy Arnold! Well, I never . . . well, reelly, 
what a surprise, and yet not so much of a surprise reelly 
because as I was walking down Charing Cross Road not 
ten minutes back I met a man with a wooden leg and then 
right on top of him . . . weU, you know what I mean 
)ust after him ... an empty hearse. Well, I said if I 
Shan t have a pleasant surprise before the day’s out 
because either a man with a wooden leg if you see him 
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coming towards you or a empty hearse will bring you a 
pleasant surprise • . . but this is a pleasant surprise with 
a vengeance, as they say. Well, it’s years and years 
since we met, though I heard you was married and 
married well. ‘And she deserves it,’ I said, ‘because 
Lucy Arnold, even if she’d often have a game with me, 
did pay every penny of what she owed, and which is more 
than I could say of some girls.’ Oh yes, I heard all about 
you, dearie. But the last thing I heard was you d 
gone off to Australia and after that nobody seemed to 
know what had become of you. And you haven t 
changed a bit. Not a bit you haven’t changed. I’d 
have known you in a moment anywhere. Is that a 
gentleman friend of yours, dear ... or perhaps it s 
your husband . . . oh dear, I do beg pardon if it 

is. . . 

Lucy turned to the man who had just accosted her. 

“I told you to bu22 off,” she said angrily. “If you 
don’t go away. I’ll give you in charge for a nuisance. 

“What a rude little girl,” muttered the rebuffed 
suitor, smiling inane embarrassment as he sheered off. 

“Well, reelly, fancy!” exclaimed Miss Qubbett in a 
shocked voice. “Accosting you, of comse.” She 
clicked her tongue. “Dreadful, isn’t it? What men 
will do. Of course they don’t pester me nowadays, 
but when I was younger I had one or two very nasty 

experiences. Very nasty indeed.” 

“Did you hear him call me a rude little girD Me a 

massive woman of thirty-two with three kids ? 

“Well, reelly you know, Lucy ... or perhaps 1 
ought to say Mrs. Manning. ... I think that’s correct, 
isn’t it, dear ... I have usually such a very good 

-memory for names. ...” • 

Did you call me Miss Arnold before I was marned 

No, dear, of course not, but ... 

“Then what’s the matter with Lucy now?” 
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“ Well, I declare you haven’t changed a bit inside or 

outside. You don’t look a day older. You don’t 

reelly. And such a bright sunny day. Well, I think 

you’re wonderful, Lucy, and it was very nice of you to 

call out to me like that. People you’ve known in the 

old days are sometimes apt to pass you by as you grow 

older. Of course, I’m still working. Oh yes, I still 

get around with my bits and pieces. But business isn’t 

what it was before the war. It was the ballets kept me 

going. It’s not the same with these revue girls. And I 

daresay I don’t buy my stuff so cleverly as what I did 

once upon a time. And in fact since my dear old mother 

died . . . fancy, on Armistice Day . . . yes, she died 

very peacefully, and regularly revelled in the shouting 

which she could hear in the distance. ... ‘I like to hear 

people enjoying themselves, Selina,’ she said to me, and a 

two after that she was gone — eighty-one years 

old she was . . , but, as I was saying, since the dear 

old soul died and after they pulled down Ramilies Place 

I ve done more dressmaking myself than actual buying. 

Well, prices went to such a pitch, and what with giving 

her a reelly nice funeral and one or two bad debts and 

having to move to other rooms I reelly had not the 

ready money to lay out, and you can’t buy without 
ready money.” 

“Where are you living now, Chibbs?” 

V- where we are, dear, though a 

bit farther than dear old RamiUes Place and Mr. Justican 

who passed away last year, and in fact in my opinion he 
never got over the shock of having to leave Ramihes 

^ ^ Surrey Street just at the back 

of Kmg s Cross. It’s rather a grubby neighbourhood 
but vety convenient. I get a nice motor bus nowadays 

down the Caledonian Road and I’m in the West End in a 
twinkling as you might say.” 

“ Here, let’s go somewhere and have a glass of sherry,” 

N 
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Lucy suggested. “And some cake or something. It’s a 
bit early for limch.” 

“Oh yes, indeed, much too early, but a nice glass of 
sherry would be nice, would it not ? My dear old mother 
always liked a glass of sherry in the morning. Thoroughly 
enjoyed it she did, and Mr. Justican got to know of this 
somehow, and in that kind way he had he used sometimes 
to send mother up a whole bottle and she’s often passed 
the remark to me there’s nothing like a nice glass of 
sherry to make the morning go by quickly. She always 
found the morning the most wearisome time in bed, being 
a very active woman in her day and used to getting up 
with the lark as they say, but by the afternoon she seemed 
always to get more resigned to laying in bed.” 

“ Could we get a good glass of sherry in here ? ” Lucy 
asked as they drew near to the Lyons Corner House. 

“I don’t really know, Lucy, I’ve never been inside 
that place, and to be quite candid I’d rather not go in if 
you don’t mind, because it’s built over just where we used 
to live and it would give me rather a creepy feeling. I 
should feel I might be sitting right on top of where 
mother died. I’m so very sensitive always to the unseen. 

I still read the cards sometimes, oh yes . . . well, do 
you know, I’ve come to the conclusion it helps business 
... a customer calls and you read the cards for them 
and perhaps the hearts and diamonds and pictures come 
out well that afternoon . . . plenty of money and mer^ 
because that’s what most girls like to see best ... and 
then before you know where you are you’ll get an order 
for a coat and skirt. Yes, and what’s more, people 
hear you’re good at the cards, and that brings them roimd 

out of mere curiosity.” 

Presently they found a quiet place where various 
females were nibbling biscuits at small marble-topped 

tables and sipping glasses of sherry or port. „ 

“Now this is going to make me talkative, Miss 
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Chibbett declared after her first sip. “I’ve often asked 
myself why a glass or two of sherry or a nip of gin or 
even a Guinness will make anyone talk. I’m very 
enquiring that way, and my old Pa was the same. It 
run him in for two guineas and costs once for puUing the 
communication cord in a train. He said he’d watched 
this affair over his head so often that at last he couldn’t 
help it, he simply had to see whether the train reelly 
would stop if he pulled it. And it stopped right enough. 

Idle curiosity’ the magistrate caUed it. And he gave 
poor Pa quite a lecture about it. But Pa didn’t worry his 
head what the magistrate said. He was always a very 
easy-going man was Pa.” 

“I suppose you don’t ever see any of the girls who 
used to be in Room 45 ?” Lucy asked. Girls indeed! 
ohe^was the youngest of them, and she was thirty-two. 

Well, let me think. Yes, I saw Ireen Dale and her 
sister Winnie only last week.” 

^ss Chibbett shook her head sadly. 

wouldn’t believe what monsters they’ve grown. 
To look at them you couldn’t beUeve they’d ever been 
m the ballet. Of course, Winnie was beginning to get 
fat even when you knew her, but Ireen who was in the 
first fine of boys when the ballet stopped, well, she’s 
almost the fattest of the two now. They went in for 
mumtion work during the war and did quite well but 
they was always terrors for the drink. And their father 
^d mother was just as bad. In fact they were a queer 

family altogether. Very queer. They had a house in Cam- 
den Town and sold it just after the baUet closed down 
and then they went to live in a flat near Drury Lane. And 
as far as I could hear they drank very hard with this 
money they got, and if the war hadn’t come along and 
put them into munitions I think they’d have gone down 

quicker than what they did. Anyway, 
they moved back mto Camden Town, though just where 
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I couldn’t tell you right ofF, but I know Ireen and Winnie 
are both working in a jam factory . . . or is it pickles ? 
no, I’m pretty sure it’s jam . . . somewhere beyond 
Finsbury Park. I didn’t speak to them, and I don’t 
think either of them recognized me . . . they were 
just turning into a public house. It’s sad to see a 
couple of pretty girls come down in the world like that. 
And yet some of them as go down are nicer than them 
as go up. Look at Margery Seymour now. Believe it 
or not, Lucy Arnold ... oh dear, you carry anyone 
back so, Lucy. I could fancy I was talking to you in the 
dressing-room here and now . . . well, as I was ^}dng, 
believe it or not, but I met Margery Seymour in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue about six months after mother died and 1 
was just on the point of saying, ‘well, if it isn’t Margery 
when she looked straight through me. Straight through 
me she looked. I might have been a sheet of plate glass 
the way she looked through me. And then she walked 
on without so much as a passing nod. Well, I thmk she 
might have nodded even if she didn’t want to renew old 
acquaintance, as they say. But it hurt me for a girl who 
I’d always treated fairly to go and do a thing like that. 
She was very daintily dressed too. Quite the lady m 

fact.” , 1 

“ She always was a bloody lady,” Lucy observed. 

Miss Chibbett clapped her hands with delight at hear- 
ing Lucy speak as if she were still one of the first hne of 
hoys in Room 45- And so thin were those hands that, 
although she clapped vigorously, the sound was bar^y 
louder than if two dead leaves had brushed one another 

in a light summer breeze. 

“Oh well, you haven’t changed, Lucy, well, reaUy 
it’s so refreshing to hear anyone speak their 
right out Hke that. But you said nothing except me 
truth. She was always stuck up. Did you ever see her 

mother ? ” 
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“I saw her once or twice, but I never spoke to her. 
What was she really?” 

“I don’t think anyone reelly knew,” Miss Chibbett 

replied, wriggling with mystery in that prosaic httle 

haunt for females who preferred two glasses of port or 

sherry and a biscuit to a more substantial lunch. “ She 

was a kept woman, of course. Oh, there’s no doubt 

of that. But who was the father of her two children 

that nobody knows. His name wasn’t Seymour’ 

that s one sure thing. My own beUef is he was a 
boxer. 


You only thjjik that because Margery’s brother was 
a boxer.” 

Yes, but what put it into Mrs. Seymour’s head ever 

to make lum a boxer ? She had her reasons. She knew 

she co^d get him on as indeed she did. And another 

tl^g, look at the size of Margery and her brother Jack. 

Now Mrs. Seymour was a big made woman. So their 

father must have been on the smaU side, and which aU goes 

to point to him being one of these small boxers. I redcon 

hfty years ago Mrs. Seymour was one of those regular- 

dashing grand-style gay spankers. Did you ever read 

the life of Cora Pearl? Well, that’s my idea of Mrs 

Seymour once upon a time. I reckon she’d had to do 

W1 A a lot of sweUs in her day. And I think it was being 

mumate with swells m a certain way what gave her the 
idea^to be such a lady herself.” ^ 

‘‘She managed to marry off Margery all rieht 
Margery came ro^d to see me when I was Uving with 

Jnii?? f d^ng the war, and GrandmammI took 

^te a fan^ to her; but I didn’t keep up with her 

mat was the name of the man she married ? Brown 
Somethmg or other.” 

^ ‘^^ded mo’s 
mo mss Cl^bett proclaimed with a hint of reverence. 

is he? Well, he won’t ever be in mat’s What 
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after marrying Margety. Or being married to her, I 

should say. But who is he then?” 

“ Geoffrey Orchardson-Browne. Somebody told me 
he was in this book called Who^ s Who, and I went to a 
public library to see for myself. I think he must have 
done well in the war. He had some letters after his 
name. ...” 

“P.T.O. I should think,” Lucy scoffed. 

“ Something like that . . . and they live in Hampshire. 
I made a note of the place. IVe got it at home in a 
scrapbook I stick things into. It’s quite good company a 
scrapbook when you spend as much time alone as I do. 
You can always read something that has interested you 

and think about it.” 

“Look here, Chibbs, finish up that sherry and then 

we’ll go and have lunch somewhere.” 

“Oh, but Lucy, I’m not dressed to go out anywhere 

to lunch with you,” Miss Chibbett protested in a flutter 
of excitement, 

“Shut up,” Lucy jeered. 

Moreover, she insisted on taking her guest to the 


Trocadero. „ -iv 

“Well, reelly life can be very gay. Miss Chibbett 

declared, looking round at the crowded restaurant and 
listening in amazement to the music and chatter round 
her. “Well, reelly I never had such a treat as this m 
my life. If only poor mother could have been ^ve 
what an adventure to tell her! She always enjoyed hear- 
ing about the theatres I visited, but I never got a chance 

to teU her about anything like this.” i_ • i r 

Lucy pressed her to go on talking about the girls ot 

twelve years ago, but Miss Chibbett was too much dazed 
by the clatter and chatter of the room and by the atten- 
tion of the waiter to concentrate upon tales. 

“Oh, not any more wine, please, Lucy. You 
remember I shall have to walk out past all these tables 
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and chairs, and my head’s already going round at such 
a pace that if I drink another drop I shall never find m y 
way out. And I don’t want to disgrace you, Lucy, after 
all your kindness. Well, I shall certainly never forget 
the morning I saw an empty hearse right on top of a 
wooden-legged man both coming towards me. A 
pleasant surprise indeed I And when I heard your voice ! 

Chibbs, you called out just like that. And you looked 
so young. Not changed a bit. And that very invigora- 
ting sherry. And now all this luxury. Well, I’ve often 

sighed for the old days before the war, but I never 
had such a day as this.” 

think you could make me two smart skirts 
if I sent for the stuff?” Lucy asked abruptly, 

No, no, Lucy. You’ve gone beyond anything I 
could do now. You’re just the same, dearie, as what you 
always was. Not a day older. But you’ve gone beyond 
me and my poor bits and pieces. It would be silly to 
pretend anything else. It’s kind of you to think of it, 
but I wouldn’t impose on you.” 

Quite simple skirts,” Lucy insisted. “ Anyway, you 

can take my measurements if I come round to your place 
after lunch.” ^ 


Oh, but you heard what I said. Such a grubby 
place. I won’t say it’s not convenient . . . and if 
Its rai^g I can always get the PiccadiUy Tube at 

hc^od’’ ^ agreeable neighbour- 


T } ^ London, was I? I didn’t Hve in 

London till I was twenty-five, did I? I don’t talk Hke 

^ndon^d look like London and think Hke London, 
do 1? Oh no. It’s only a rumour.” 

forptting,” Miss Chibbett 
adrmtted. Reelly I m in such a dither with so much 

excitement that I’ll forget my own name in a minute.” 

Surrey Street is one of the smaU muddy tributaries of 
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Caledonian Road which enter that melancholy thorough- 
fare soon after it flows northward beyond King’s Cross. 
No part of London displays within such a comparatively 
restricted area such a varied assortment of the horrors 
of industrialism. The three great railway termini of 
Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross defile the atmo- 
sphere, of which the third and nearest to Surrey Street 
offers the most cynical affront to beauty and decency. 
Immense gasometers thrust their bloated shapes skywards. 
A squalid accumulation of canal water is spread out near- 
by like a monstrous puddle. The air often resounds to 
the terrified bellowing of cattle being driven to the great 
slaughterhouses from the cattle market, where beside 
cattle is sold the heterogeneous rubbish of a swarming 
city. Nor does this end the catalogue. Close at hand 
rises the bleak soulless mass of Pentonville Gaol, and the 
female prison of Holloway, that preposterous baronial 

hall, is scarcely half a mile beyond. 

The houses of Surrey Street are built of those ochreous 

bricks which were for so many years a favourite expres- 
sion of the Victorian zest for ugliness, for bemg as they 
were extremely susceptive of the dirt and grime of a great 
city they became almost immediately the outward visible 
sign of the inward spiritual disgrace that infected the 
nflnd of man. It is but fair to add that these begrimed 
brownish houses became with time less offensive than 
the jerry-built red brick which succeeded them. 

Miss Chibbett’s landlord was a plumber whose n^e, 
Abraham Lightheart, must have soured his disposition 
early in life, for he was as morose a man as might be met 
and moved with that heavy deliberate motion which is a 
characteristic of those who spend most of their time 

manipulating lead. ^ , 1 j t 

“Fortunately, though,” Miss Chibbett told Lucy, 

“ I Ve never yet been behindhand with my weekly account, 

and so IVe never had occasion to argue with Mr. Light- 
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heart, or Mrs. Lightheart who is not a woman I should 
ever what you might call make a friend of, but who I will 
say excepting on a Saturday night when she seems to let 
her aggravation with Mr. Lightheart get the better of her 

and sometimes throws things at him . . . yes. I’m bound 

to say excepting for that I’ve always found her very 
pleasant. And if ever she’s had to open the door to any 
of my customers who I haven’t seen coming when I’ve 
been si^g sewing in the window, she’s never grumbled 
about it. And when you live alone like me you get 
very sensitive over anybody grumbling at you. It 
makes you feel a regular nuisance being .still alive at all. 
^d now, dear, if you won’t mind waiting two-two’s. I’ll 
just pop into my bedroom and pop off my outdoor things 
and then we can look at one or two plates and you can 
let me know which style you fancy. And the way the 
skirts are going up 1 Oh no, reeUy, Lucy, I didn’t mean 
It m tMt.way. Oh well, reelly. . . .” 

Miss Chibbett fluttered from the sitting-room in a 
rapture of shocked propriety, and Lucy, after a glance 
from the window to see that her taxi was duly waiting, 
for she did not want to be the cynosure of the district 
while waiting for a motor-bus in the Caledonian Road 
looked round at Miss Chibbett’s room, the most con- 

was a pair of dressmaker’s 
dummies that stood facing one another in a corner 

engaged it would seem in exchanging perpetual confi- 
dences. Both dummies showed that scorn of fashion’s 
volatdity by retaining the swelling busts and hour-glass 
waists of the date at which they were made. And both 
diii^es, no^ithstanding their upper parts being covered 
vnth shiny black linen and their lower parts being made 
of wire, gave the impression of possessing a richer 
femi^ty than the shrivelled Httle dressmaker to whose 
service they were bound. 

Lucy shook her head at the dummies and turned over 
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a heap of fashion plates on a whatnot. They were dated 
1925 ; but they seemed to bear no relation to contemporary 
existence and the shortness of the skirts they depicted had 
somewhat the effect of attempts at impropriety by an 
illustrated paper toward the close of the Victorian era. 
Lucy left the fashion plates, and from a small pedestal 
table the black papier mache top of which, inlaid with 
flowers and butterflies of mother o’ pearl, could be used 
as a firescreen were the blaze ever fierce enough in Miss 
Chibbett’s grate, she picked up what was no doubt 
the scrap-book mentioned at the Trocadero. The 
first thing she read was a newspaper cutting from a 
Manchester paper dated January nth of the current 
year: 

Fatal Tram Accident to Actress At Blackford 

On Thursday last, January 8 th, Miss Maud Chapman, 
an actress, crossing High Street, Blackford, slipped ^d 
fell in front of a municipal tram. The driver im- 
mediately applied his brakes, but he was not in time to 
avert a fatal accident. It is believed that death was 
instantaneous. The deceased was a member of the 
chorus of the touring company of the popular panto- 
mime Aladdin, which has been drawing big houses at 
the Theatre Royal, Blackford, during the present 
holiday season. The death of Miss Chapman, who 
was on her way to the theatre at the time of the 
accident, cast a gloom over her fellow artistes with 
whom she was very popular. 

So one of the first line of boys was gone. How old 
would Maudie Chapman have been ? Forty, at least, and 
probably a year or two older. 

“I didn’t know Maudie Chapman was dead,” Lucy 
said to Miss Chibbett when she came back into the 
sitting-room. 
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“Oh, you’ve been looking at my scrap-book . . . 
yes, poor girl . . , and yet perhaps it was for the best 
. . . the newspaper was sent me by a girl in the company, 
and of course I cut it out and pasted it into my scrap- 
book. I daresay it’s all that’s left to say there ever was 
such a girl as Maudie Chapman. Of course you’ll 
remember when her little girl died of the scarlet fever. 
It happened before the Orient ballet finished. Well, she 
was never the same again after that, Maudie wasn’t. 
She and her husband had rooms in Pimlico, and after her 
little girl died I’m afraid Maudie started to . . . well, 
it’s best to speak right out . . . she started to drink. 
And from what I used to hear at the time her husband 
... he was a taxi-driver if you remember, Walter Rowell 
by name . . . well, he seems to have taken up with 
another girl just after the child died, and in fact I heard 
he actually met this girl at a party in ICilburn where he 
went to spend the Saturday and Sunday while they was 
fumigating the rooms in Alverton Street. That may 
or may not be true, but it’s the way I was told the story. I 
suppose Maudie took it so hard about the loss of her 
little Ivy that it got on her husband’s nerves. Men haven’t 
much patience if a woman goes on too long. I think it 
was the way he used to go off out of an evening that 
rrmde Maudie try for an engagement in the revue in spite 
of her not bemg the best of friends with Madge Wilson, 
but she never could suit her style to the chorus of revue," 
and it ended in her getting the push before even the first 
mght. Well, of course that sent her to the bottle worse 
than ever, and it ended in Walter Rowell walking out on 
her and going off to live with this other girl. Maudie 
herself seemed able to get engagements on tour, but from 
what I always heard she was very free with herself . 
you know, men found her easy, and they weren’t the iind 
of men one Hkes to think about . . . stiU somehow or 
other she kept going ... and as you read in that bit 
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I cut out of the paper she was actually in an engagement 
when she was killed . . . the girl who sent me the paper, 
Gertie Graves was her name ... I don’t suppose you 
ever knew her . , . she was at Drury Lane for the panto, 

and which is where I got to know her . . . 
wrote me she was afraid there reelly was no doubt MaucUe 
was one or two over the eight when she tripped over the 
tramline, but I’m glad to say the inquest didn t say 
nothing about that. The members of the company sub- 
scribed and bought her a grave in the cemetery, because 
Maudie seemed to have no relations, and her husband had 
gone off to South Africa so if it hadn’t have b^n for the 
company she’d have laid in a pauper’s grave. That s one 
thing in the profession, they can say what they hke about 
pros, but they’ll help anyone who s down tf th^ c^- 

wSt aTd she couldn’t have been a day under forty-two 
but in spite of the drink and the rackety way she 
carried on she was in an engagement when she was took. 
Still, you can’t call it gettmg the best out 
she was a good dancer. She knew her twiddly-bits to 
rights. And she was a jolly girl. You don t remember 
Tenny Pearl, but Jenny Pearl has said to me many a time 
that if she wanted to go out round the houses . . - yo^ 
know, and have a reelly good laugh at everybody and 
everything there wasn’t any girl she’d have picked on 
sooner for a companion than Maudie Chapman, excepting 
of course her great friend Ireen Dale. And I’ve often 
thought, sitting here by myself and thinking a lot like 
what I do, what a strange thing for Maudie and Ireen 
both to take to drink the way they did, and for jcimj 
and Maudie both to find sudden death the way they^d. 
Well, there’s fate for you, and when you think how 
your fate’s written either in the cards or in the hand or m 
the stars or in the tea-cups or in dreams and some say m 
the bumps on your head, though I don’t believe that 
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myself, well, it makes you feel a bit funny inside if 
you’re like me and see the future before it’s arrived.” 

“I ought to think myself jolly lucky,” Lucy said 
pensively. “Come on, Clubbs, what about getting my 
measurements ? ” 

“Now you know, Lucy, what is the use in you 
pretending to me that you reelly want me to make you a 
couple of skirts? It’s just being kind. Well, you’ve 
given me a lovely time, dear, and which I won’t forget 
... oh, and that reminds me ... I hope I didn’t do 
wrong, but I brought away the menew card of that 
lovely lunch at the Trocadero to stick in my scrapbook. 
I saw it was dated. So they couldn’t use it again hardly, 
and I didn’t think the management would mind. Well' 
anytime now I pass the Trocadero and see the people 
going in and coming out I shall think to myself, ‘Yes 
and^ I know what you’re going to eat or what you have 
ate, because I’ve often asked myself what kind of thin gs 
people do eat in a place hke that. But as I was saying, 
Lucy, there s no need for you to think you’re called upon 
to do anything more for me than what you have done 
already, and which you weren’t called upon to do in 
any case if it comes to that. So don’t let’s have any 
pretending about these skirts.” 

. make me two skirts for when we go to the 

seaside m August. Something I can wear on the beach 
when 1 m lazmg m the sun, if we get any sun, that is. We 
go to a very quiet place at the end of nowhere. If you 
c^ cut anything out for those two massive women in 
the corner, you can surely fit me, for I’m nothing but 
skin and grief these days.’^ 

“You’re looking at my poor old dummies. Well I’ll 

be frank with you, Lucy, and admit that reeUy they are no 
inanner of use to me nowadays. If a woman’s got any- 

nowadays she tries to hide it ... and 
nips 1 Well, hips don t exist any more. But I don’t like 
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to part with my old dummies. You know: 
with me so long that they’re become reelly 
and they are undoubtedly company of a so 

sitting here by myself-especiaUy of a foggy Sunday e^n 

church. Many’s%he time I’ve neelly been driven them 
mvself. Only you feel so out of it if you re a stranger. 
You try to squeeze yourself in a pew, and peop e mo 
along the same as what they do in a funded railway^ 
carriage absolutely bent on makmg you feel awkward and 

W7tmcience over keeping the .avi all this tinae 

was roused by this last reniRrk. ^ 

“ Look here, Chibbs, if you’U promse to walk with 

me as far as the nearest PiccadiUy Tube station 1 11 send 

the taxi away, and then you can tell me some more about 

tt e gtdsm the dmssing-room. You can give me a cup of 

*^^’»^OhVer.’ . . oh, Lucy, I should enjoy that ... but 

I’m afraid I haven’t any cakes. l„nrh to keep 

» That’s all right. We ate enough at lunch to keep 

“ «sTo “Indwell 

more Am enLgh In fact I carne as 

it’s a blessing in Asgnise. for it_ does keep one from 
cravine too much after rich food. 

taxi was dismissed. The measurements ^re 

made The cut of the skirts was settled, ^iss Chibtot 
put the ketde on the gas-ring, and busied herself wi 

'"P’^er^rSays sonrething parUcuhrly nice.’’ she 

observed “about a nice early cup of tea. f “ . 

b^eve iA waiting too long for your afternoon cup of 

tea."" 
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‘"What became of Madge Wilson?’’ Lucy asked 
presently. 

“Well, nobody knows exactly where she is now. 
You heard, I suppose, that after she’d been in two pro- 
ductions at the Orient the management as good as told 
her Bertold he was pushing her on to them?” 

“I’ve heard nothing. I saw she wasn’t at the Orient 
any longer, and so I guessed she’d got chucked out. 
Well, I’m not surprised. She could dance a little, though 
it was mostly faked. But she had a voice like a bent 
penny-whistle when she tried to sing, and she was a 
terrible stick at acting. Rita Vital! and I went and saw 
her on the first night of that revue which came after our 
last ballet, and we couldn’t think why the gallery didn’t 
give her the bird. Well, we couldn’t hear her hardly in 
the stalls ; but up in the gallery she must have sounded no 
more than an escape of gas, or a draught under the door.” 

“ Well, the management gave her the sack, and I think 
that Bertold of hers got a bit aggravated about it. But 
whether he made Madge think he was going to take up 
with another girl, or whether she just got tired of being 
at his beck and call the way she always was, or whether 
she at last met a fellow she reelly loved I don’t know. 
All I do know is that soon after the war began she went 
off to America with a fellow called Syd Hurley who was 
doing a wild west act round the halls. Lassooing and 
throwing knives and shooting apples off the tops of 

people s heads. You know the kind of turn.” 

“ I remember Syd Hurley very well,” said Lucy “ I 

remember one night at the Variety Artists’ Club in Lisle 

Street he emptied a jug of coffee down some dago’s neck 

and there was very nearly a bad fight. He was a tali 

fair feUow with curly hair and rather good-looking. 

F^cy, ^d hfedge WUson went off with him? Is she 
Still with him?” 

“ Oh no, they parted company a year or two later, and 
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the last I heard of Madge was from a girl I knew who was 
touring in South Africa and met her with some fellow 
who was taking her with him for some film he was 
making. I used to go and see her mother sometimes in 
the New Kent Road, but she was always very off-handed, 
and after Madge left Krebs she was more off-handed than 
ever. I heard he owned the shop and everything in it, 
but if he did he left Madge’s mother where she was. 
Still, it’s ten years since I saw her, and for all I know she 
may be dead and gone by now. If Td only known I was 
going to have this pleasant surprise this ^morning 1 a 

have tried to find out something about her, 

“And Rita VitaU? Has she still got that dancing- 

school?” j 

“ Not where she was in Soho Square. She made quite 

a success of it, but five years ago she married again. 

“ Did her Edward die then ? ” ^ 

“Oh yes, he died the last year of the war F^t about 

two months before my dear old mother went. 
married another Frenchman. I suppose she d i^^ve ten 
strange with anybody excepting a Frenchman, 
second husband was a singer. Fairly weU ’ 

dandng school there, and which I hear is very su«:«sful. 
What a lovely girl she was, and, you know, shcjicvf 
lost her looks. She was thirty-seven when her fest 
husband died. That would make her t^rty-^e when 
she married again. She asked me to the weddmg. It 
was Roman CathoHc of course, but very In fart 

just as quiet as a wedding m the Church of England. 
I’d expected . . . weU, I don’t reelly know what I did 
expert but I think there’s a lot of exaggeration about 
Roman Cathohcs, and I’ve always made a pomt of saymg 
so ever since. Well, you’d have been surprised, Lucy, it 
you could have seen her. She looked 1®^ y re y 
lovely. She was always very nice to me. You Joiow; 
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she’d go out of her way if she thought the girls were 
mocking me to say something pleasant and make me 
feel they didn’t mean it. And her two httle girls. 
Pictures 1 They grew up regular pictures. Goodness 
me, they’ll be getting on for nineteen years old now. 
There s nothing like children for teaching you the way 
time flies. They were just about fourteen when Rita 
married again. Pictures 1 I never saw two more 
lovely children, and you couldn’t tell one from the other 
Lovely Uttle dancers too, they were. I haven’t heard 
anything of Rita for over a year now ; but I’ll be meeting- 
son^ girl just back from Paris sooner or later, and I’ll 
be bound to get some news of Rita again. She was 
always very kind to English girls who were over dancing 
at the Pans theatres. You know, always asked them to 
come ^d see her and tried to make them feel at home I 
missed her very much when she left England. But I’ve 
got her address in my scrapbook, and I’U write her, I 
thmk, and tell her about this pleasant surprise and say 
you and me was talking about her.” 

“Yes, give l^r my love and say I’ll come and see her 
W^lgkr’’^" q^te right. She was a 


i ne two ot toem sat silent for a few minutes, thinking 
of Rata, of her deep lustrous eyes and oval ivory face, of 
her black hair parted smoothly in the style of a baUerina 
of long ago of her exquisitely rounded lissom figure and 

dancing which 

S. o'Tboyr'''”’' '“'5' *>“ 

became of Oueenie 
Danvers? Lucy asked presently. “The last time I 
heard of her she was doing war work.” 

V what a . . . oh, well, Lucy, you know I can^t 

ha^ly trust myself to speak about Queenie Danvers even 
now . . . perhaps you never heard she went away from 
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the Orient owing me fifteen shillings . . . oh, but of 
course you would have, because you was still there, 
wasn’t you, when the thefts came out . . . fifteen 
shillings for a double-breasted light check coat . . • 
well, what a loss for me, because I let her have it extra 
cheap, reelly just out of kindness because she always 
went about so badly dressed . . . still, there you are, a 
girl who’d pinch another girl’s bits of jewellery and 
money wasn’t going to think twice of owing me fifteen 
shillings on a coat. War work I Well, it doesnt say 
much for any war that wants a girl like Queenie Danv^s 
to work for it, that’s very certain. And what were the 

work she done, Lucy?” , , , 

The idea of Queenie Danvers had thrown Miss 

Chibbett into a state of such indignation that her grammar 

never perfectly safe collapsed completely, and after 

asking that question she sat quivering in her chair like 

the broken mainspring of a gramophone. ^ ^ 

Don’t ask me what she did,” said Lucy, Dont 
ask me what anybody did in the war, because the better 

they did it the longer they made the war.” 

“Well, my belief is Queenie Danvers was a spy, 

Ivliss Chibbett declared. 

“Then you woke up,” Lucy commented c^temp- 
tuously. “Don’t be smy,Chlbbs. What was Queeme 

Danvers going to spy on?” „ 

“She was working in some government omce. 

“ Yes, banging a typewriter and pushing a pencil hke 
thousands of others. You might as well think my young 

sister Margaret was a spy.” , , 

“But your sister wasn’t going round the West una 

after the war dressed up smarter than ever Gaby Deslys 

“ Queenie Danvers dressed smardy ? She imy have 
pulled the contents of a counter down on top of herselr, 
but that wouldn’t make her smart.” 
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“Yes, of course she was very overdressed,’’ hliss 
Chibbett agreed. “But she was wearing clothes that 
cost a great deal of money. And where did the money 
come from?” 

“ She probably got some fellow in tow. Everybody 
went mad during the war, and what was to stop one 
lunatic thinking Queenie Danvers was the winner of a 
beauty competition?” 

Miss Chibbett shook her head. 

“ She didn’t have any one particular fellow, but she 
was in with a flashy crowd of fellows who were raided for 
a gambling den they had in Dean Street, Soho, and she 
was charged along with them and paid a big fine.” 

“That doesn’t make her out a spy.” 

“No, but a year after that one of the officers she 
worked with shot himself, and it was common talk he’d 
been blackmailed by Queenie, though there wasn’t 
enough evidence to charge her.” 

“And that doesn’t make her out a spy. More likely 
the fellow she blackmailed was a spy.” 

“That’s just it,” Miss Chibbett went on breathlessly. 
“That’s just what I’ve always thought. But he couldn’t 
have done anything unless Queenie was in with him. 
Anyway, she was brought up for demanding money with 
menaces from an old gentleman where she went to work 
as a secretary and got eighteen months. Mr. X they 
called him all through the case, and it was never reelly 
reported because it wasn’t fit to print, they said. And 
where do you think she is now?” Miss Chibbett con- 
cluded on the high triumphant note of a mosquito which 
has found its way into the net. 

“Bedlam, I should say,” 

No, Holloway. Yes, she’s at Holloway at this 
moment for shoplifting. I knew she’d come to that 
fmally, when she went off owing me fifteen shillings for 
that double-breasted light check coat.” 
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*‘She is the bad girl of the family, isn’t she?” said 
Lucy, 

‘"Bad? Queenie Danvers is bad through and 
through. And weVe only heard about what was found 
out, as you might say. Think of all the things she must 
have done without being found out. There’s only one 
thing that can be said for her and which is that her mother 
was bad before her and she never had no proper up- 
bringing. And I daresay her father being l^ed in an 
air raid may have given her a nasty shock.” 

‘‘Killed in an air raid?” 

“ Yes, he was a bit of an invalid, you know, and when 
the signal came to take cover he was too slow by what I 
heard and he was hit by a piece of a house walking along 
the pavement. And I’ve often thought, if Qu^nie 
Danvers reelly was a spy signalling to Zeppelins and all 
that, what she must have felt to think she’d killed her own 
father, in a manner of speaking. It must have preyed on 
her a lot. I was talking to Gladys West only last week 
about her being in prison for shopl^ing, and she told me 

the Baron was sure she was a spy.” 

“The Baron isn’t still with Gladys West? Lucy 

exclaimed in astonishment. 

“Just the same, my dear. Just the very same as 

ever. Gladys is in the chorus of that new revue at the 
Frivolity, and every night as regular as clockwork the 
Baron meets her by the stage-door just off Maiden Lane, 
and they walk down into the Strand and get on a 
bus at Charing Cross to go back to Kensington. 

Gladys is a good thirty-six if not thirty-seven now t»ut 
her figure is as slight as yours and she keeps wondertully 
youni in the face. I daresay it’s the hfe she leads 
Well, you might say there’s been no change m it for not 
far off twenty years. If I said she took up with the Baron 
about 1907 I wouldn’t be far out. And her mother stiu 
goes on, though Gladys says she’s been getting a it 
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slow in her movements lately. Well, Mrs. West must be 
over seventy now, and I daresay she feels that lame leg 
of hers a bit more nowadays, though she hasn’t put on 
much weight. WeU, I often think that the lean ones are 
best off in this world. I think it tells on a woman when 
she gets old and has to carry about with her three times 
as much flesh as when she was younger. Look at me. 
bixty-two, dearie. And what do you think the bus- 
conductor said to me the other morning when I jumped 
on )ust after it had started and he caught hold of my arm 
to hdp me up? He said, ‘Well, I declare, mum,’ he 
s^ , if you aren t as light and lively as a cock-sparrow.’ 
Of course, he s quite an old friend of mine, this particular 
conduttor, because his bus passes the corner of Surrey 
Street )ust at the time on Tuesdays and Fridays I make my 
httle mormng visits to the West End to see the latest 
models in the shops. In the evenings I go round to the 
theatres, and which I don’t do nearly so often as in the 
^eet once upon a time. I usually reckon to take the 
Tube at York Road unless it’s a reelly lovely night, and 

^ ^ 

But goodness, how I have been chattering I Talk about 
a tin c^ tied to a dog’s tail, it’s nothing to the way my 
ongue s been wagging. And now what about a fitting 
for the slurts, Lu^ ? I haven’t got a great deal of work 
on hand just at the moment. People don’t seem able to 

weather, and the summer 
orders have been slow— very slow. So any time reellv 

will suit me once I get the material you ^choose, and 

which I ought to get by Monday next at the latest’ 
yes, I ought to get it by then. ...” 

^ hesitation, and divined at once 

paying cash for the material, perhaps ! difficiSt one 
she suggeslL^^"" “ advance for the material,” 
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Ivliss Chibbett fluttered. 

but is that quite ... I mean you’d never do 
that if you went to a fashionable dressmaker . . . and 
suppose I make a bungle of the skirts ... so unbusiness- 
like to pay for material in advance.” 


Lucy put down three notes. 

“I kept you waiting often enough in the sweet once 
upon a time,” she reminded Miss Chibbett. 
perhaps you’ll like to come and fit me in my house?” 
she went on in order by introducing a fresh excitement to 


dispose of any more breathless protests. 

‘‘Oh, indeed I should , . . oh, well, isn’t that . . . 
your new house in Chelsea. ... I haven t been to 
Chelsea not since I was a little girl and went to see a great- 
uncle of Pa’s who was a Pensioner in the Royal Hospital 

. . . over fifty years ago, yes, a veteran of Waterloo . . . 

Sergeant Chibbett of the Fusiliers ... he had such a 
heavy white beard and moustache and no teeth and I 
couldn’t make out a word he said, and he was so deaf 
he couldn’t make out a word Pa said either, and I don’t 
reelly think he ever properly knew who we Pa 

took him half a pound of tobacco and I took him a 
kettle-holder I’d worked with ‘A Present from Selma tor 
Uncle Peter,’ but I overran my space and it came out 
Unde Pete and Pa said anyone would think it 
nigger minstrel instead of a sergeant in the Fusiliers who d 
fought under the Duke of Wellington, but it dlM t 
matter because Uncle Peter thought it was a handkerchlet 
and blew his nose on it . . . and I haven’t been to 
Chelsea since. ... Oh well, reelly life seems of 
excitement nowadays. Now I wonder which number 
bus I ought to take . . . never^^mind, my fnend the 

conductor will be sure to know.” 

“I’U stand you a taxi from King’s Cross, said |^cy‘ 
“And tell the man to drive right down to the Embank- 
ment by Blackfriars Bridge, If it’s a fine day next 
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Wednesday you can have the hood down, and you’ll eo 
all the way along the river. Only, don’t get blown 
across the river right out of the taxi, Chibbs, and land 
^ top of the Elephant and Castle or the Horns at 
Kenmngton, because you don’t weigh more than two 
specks of dust and a canary’s feather.” 

“Oh but, Lucy . . 

“Oh but, Chibbs, if you don’t come in a taxi I’ll tell 
the^d not to let you in. And now you’ve got to walk 

with me as far as the Tube station, because I don't want to 
be stared at, walking alone.” 



CHAPTER NINE 


LUCY ARNOLD 

Lucy was forty. She had just decided after an extremely 
thorough and an extremely critical examination of herselr 
in the triple toilet-glass of her bedroom that she did not 
look it. For this agreeable state of affairs she could 
thank first her own vitality, secondly the care she had 
taken of her appearance without indulging m that 
exaggerated care which made a woman a slave to her 
appearance, thirdly the many years of unbroken happmess 
she had enjoyed, and last but not least the resolution she 
had taken when she married Terence Manning not to 
change her essential self in order to produce a false self 
designed to fit better the changed condiUons and circum- 
stances marriage must bring her. ^ , 

“My father may sell plums in his shop, but that 

doesn’t^say I’ve got to walk about f 
mouth,” she had once m very early days told Lady 

Emily, who had been suggestog, she 

that her daughter-in-law should amuse herself dunng her 

son’s absench at the front by taking j 

since that dim anxious autumn at Prince s Gye had seen 
Lucius grow from an unborn child to what his jovid 
grandfather caUed a very fine i^tatmn of timsf , Je 

across to Australia for several years and brought Aem 
back again, although it had given them Joan and Mar- 
garet, who could hardly be called little girls any longe , 
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although it had presented her with a car and the necessary 
practice to drive that car with complete self-possession, 
although it had taken most of the colour out of those 
powder-blue velvet curtains in her sitting-room, and 
although photographs of herself and Terence even half- 
way^ back through that time looked now absurdly old- 
fashioned, that time itself had glided by as xmobtrusively 
as the reflected ripples of the Thames upon the ceiling of 
her room. If her life were divided into two halves how 
immensely longer and if counted by remembered incidents 
how much fuller seemed the first half. It was incredible 
\vf al^^eady lived for eight years in Cheyne 

Walk, that it was over eight years since she and Terence 
had agreed to have the picture of her by that young 
New South Wales p^ter hung not in the dining-room 
as It had been hung in their Sydney house, but over the 
mantelpiece in Terence’s library where it still hung over 
the grey canvas-paper which they had chosen after so 
many discussions . . . their Sydney house, with the 
french-windows opening on the lawn, and the scent of 
the wattles in that upside-down Australian spring 
SIX years they had lived in it. . . . Joan and Margaret 
had been born in it. . . . Grannie had made two visits 
there, each of which at the time had seemed to last 
longer Aan any visit ever known . . . and now the 
whole of their life in Sydney seemed to have shrunk to 
trench-windows and a sunny lawn and the fluffy yellow 
wattles peeped at through the wrong end of a pair of 
opera-glasses. If the next twenty years were going to 
ghde by at this unnatural pace she should be a wizened 
old woman before she was aware of it. Joan would be 
fourteen in October. If Joan got married at twenty-two 
the age when she herself had married Terence, she might 
be a grandmother in less than ten years, and if Joan 
took It mto her head to marry earlier ... and she was 
very headstrong, Joan was . . . she might easily be a 
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grandmother in less time than they had now been living 
in Cheyne Walk. Lucy caught herself thinking it was time 
something was done to curb Joan’s headstrong disposi- 
tion. Miss Pettifer was very nice, and she was awfully 
good-tempered with Joan and Margaret, but she did 

allow Joan to have her own way too much. 

Mother didn’t let me do just what / liked when I was 
thirteen. I got a jolly good box on the ears if I di^ t 
look out. Joan needn’t think she’s going to do just 
what she likes with me. She needn’t think I m going 
to have a lot of soppy boys chasing round ^ter her in 

another year or two, because I jolly well won’t.” 

Lucy grinned at herself suddenly. She was remem- 
bering that, in spite of all her mother had said and done, 
she had had her own way in most things. There had 
been arguments all the time about commg home m the 
early hours of the morning, but for somet^g like a 
couple of years she always had come home m her own 


AU the same, Joan isn’t me,” Lucy decided “Aid 
she’s not going to do it. Cheyne Walk isnt Gold- 
beater AUey. Besides, if Joan gets marned as soon as 
she thinks herself grown up, Margaret will want to co^y 
her. Still, if they do both faU m love . . . reaUy faU m 
love In the way that Terence and I were m lo^e * . . 
I’m not going to behave like grannie . . . still, that s 
not fair, because the poor old soul belmved very we 
really. It must have been a bit of a shock when her 
darling Terence suddenly sprung me on her. I 
should ring for cold water if Joan was to teU 

inclined to put her across my knee. Still, it ^n t likely 
to happen. She’s more Ukely to get engaged to some 
young dream with his hair nailed down, and glass eyes, 
and accordion-pleated trousers.” i • *. 

arrorrlinp’ to Miss Pcttifcr read just 
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a bit too much. Airs. Alarming, was probably doomed 
to an intellectual future, would probably end in a house 
where you tripped over books and trod on highbrow 
gramophone records and couldn’t find a chair of which 
the springs weren’t broken, Lucius, however, was 
another matter. Suppose he took it into his head to 
fall in love while he was still at Cambridge, like his father 
before him? Suppose he went potty on some chorus- 
girl with eyelashes like park railings and eyebrows like 
lines in an exercise-book? 

“Oh, I’d tear her eyes out,” Lucy declared in a 
mixture of alarm at the serious possibility of such an 
event and of amusement at the notion of Lucias, of noisy 

energetic squash-faced Lucius languishing for the glances 
of such a siren. 

Well, as soon as Lucius left school she’d take good 
care he spent most of his spare time with his mother, 
c^cause she reckoned she could teach a boy as much about 
the world as any young platinum blonde of the con- 
tefhporary stage. Yet could she? Had she not since 
she married Terence withdrawn too much into this 
cc^fortable easy-going world of well-to-do people in 
which he had placed her ? And was the worldly wisdom 
of twenty years ago any use to-day? Still, however 
much people might change in outward ways, they 
remained just the same inside. But would Lucius 
beUeve that? Alight he not find his mother old- 
fasWoned, for aB her young looks ? Perhaps she was 
takmg too much for granted, worse, perhaps she was 
letting her family take her too much for granted. No 
wonder time went by so imperceptibly in the regularity 
of this easy-going existence. Christmas hoUdays . 
theatres and cmemas and since last Christmas Lucius able 
to go occasionally to the club and steal from Terence 
some of his dances with her . . . Lucius back at school 
. . . Terence playing golf every Saturday and Sunday 
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. . . herself driving in her car to see friends of hers and 
Terence . . . but not friends of hers, not real friends 
. . . not friends to whom you confided what you reaUy 
thought and felt . . . she had been more intimate with 
her enemies at the Orient . . . talks with Miss Pettier 
about where Joan and Margaret should go on Satumay 
afternoons, and ticket-buying for concerts at the Albert 
Hall after Sunday dinner with grandfather and grannie 
in Prince’s Gate . . . one visit a week to father and 
mother in Goldbeater Alley . . . sometimes with Joan, 
sometimes with Margaret, sometimes with both . . . 
and just because Joan and Margaret enjoyed these visits 
better than any concert at the Albert Hall a famt dread 
that they would begin to enjoy them too much? . . . 
a touch of snobbish fear ? ... all very weU for herself 
to remain Lucy Arnold, but Joan and Margamt had to be 
quite definitely Joan and Margaret Manmng. Easter 
holidays . . . and Lucius home from Rugby . . more 

theatres and cinemas and dances . . . drives into the 
country by car . . . getting sprmg clothes . . . and 
summer clothes ... the summer hohdays . . . bathing 
and lying in the sun on that beach they had been visiting 
now for the last eight years ... it was really a mistake 
to go to the same place every year . . . a fortnight 
away by herself with Terence when Lucius had gone back 
to school ... and even that fortnight had been to the 
same place on Lake Como for the last three years . . . 
autumn clothes ... the friendliness of London when 
you came back to it in October . , . winter clothes . . . 

the Christmas holidays again. ... 

Chibbs used to say sometimes that she ought to make 

an effort to get into touch with some of her old friends 

in the days before she was married. 

“Reelly, Lucy, you know I think it would be as much 

of a pleasure for you to go and rout about sometimes in 
your old haunts and rout out some of your old friends as 
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what it is for me to come and sew twice a week at your 
house like I do.” 

But she had always refused. The weekly visits of 

Chibbs had served to provide any links she needed with 

the past. For three years Chibbs had kept her informed 

of what was happening in the world which had once been^ 

hers. There had been that afternoon when Chibbs had 

been so full of the news of Gladys West’s Baron having 

left her mother’s house in Hornton Place that she had 

seemed to be actually blown out by it and to have taken 

on the smoothness of an inflated penny toy. There had 

been the positive information of Madge Wilson’s having 

been seen in London by a mutual acquaintance and of 

Madge Wilson’s hair being stiU very pretty but her 

figure twice the size of what it was. In fact every week 

there had been gossip about somebody or somethin^- 

r^ailed while Miss Chibbett sat up in that room at the top 

of the house which was kept for her and from the 

wmdows of which was the finest view of the river in 
London. 

tcelly, Lucy, the sights I can see from here while 
1 m sewmg . . . barges and boats, and the buses goin? 
over Battersea Bridge . . , and what they tell me is what 
makes the wheels go round on aU the Tubes where those 
great chimneys are, and if it should stop working 
and I do so love that little church opposite . . . Batter- 
sea church they tell me it is . . . reeUy quite countrified 
. . . and the trees of Battersea Park in the distance . . . 
and the sun and the wind making regular waves . . . 
and you ve got pinks in your little garden . . . well if 
my dear old mother could have seen these pinks, for 
pinks were always her favourite flowers ... she carried 
a bunch of pinks the day she married ... and to-day as 
I was wdking along the Embankment enjoying this 
lovely July sun some street boys came running after 
me and said, ‘Please to remember the grotto, lady.’ 
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‘Grotto?’ I said, and they showed me a regular httle 
fairyland they’d built out of stones and seaweed and 
scallop-shells, well, I suppose it shouldn’t reelly be called 
seaweed, because river water isn’t salt, is it, but tms 
river weed was just as green as the seaweed I remember 
I used to find at Margate when Pa took me paddhng as a 
kiddy. And I gave those little boys a penny, and they 
said, ‘Thank you, lady,’ and went running after^some 
more passers-by for them to remember the grotto. 

And Terence had told Miss Chibbett when he came 
back from the city that afternoon that the grotto had 
been a-building by the banks of the Thames m July for 

hundreds of years, and he 

grotto was somewhere in Spam and ^ss ^ibbett had 
said “Fancy, Mr. Manning I Spam I T^t always 
reminds me of a rhyme I used to say when / was a tmy 
tot. ‘Rain, rain, go to Spam, and don t come here no 

°^°BuTMisf Chibbett came no mote to sew in ^heyne 
Walk She had not come for nearly five years. In the 
wintei of 1929, on the Thursday on 

Sead to say that Miss Chibbett had been ^ook lU on the 
previous Monday and that the doctor they had fetched 

the plumber had continued with what for him was the 
most unusual talkativeness, “Begging your pardon, mum, 
but Miss Chibbett was arsting after you very hard, ^d 
this morning she got regular frothed up over not bemg 
able to get down to you for her sewing, and 
hit id which is I, wife, said to me, -Ahe,; she said, 

‘ VOU put on your Sunday hat and smt and go right down 

to Mrs. Manning’s,’ she said, ‘and arst Mrs. 

if she could see her way to come along to Sj^^ey Street 

and have a few words with the poor old girl before sh 
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passes on. It ’ud give her a bit of pleasure and keep her 

from feeling foo lonely.’ We got a clergyman in to see 

her, mum; but I don’t know, somehow Miss Chibbett 

seemed to think he was somebody else. In fact she 

kept calling him George and arsting him if the girls from 

Room 45 had gone down yet for the second ballet. 

However, he’s a broad-minded kind of clergyman, and 

he knew me through me having mended a pipe in his 

sink a month back, and I explained she was barmy with 
the pneumonia.” 

She had telephoned for a taxi at once, and offered 

Mr. Lightheart a lift back to Surrey Street. He had 

uttered hardly a word throughout the drive, but when 

they got out he had said, “That’s the first time I 

ever drove in a taxi, mum. Nice handy things, ain’t 
they?” ° 

In the narrow entrance hall of the house in Surrey 
Street they had been met by Mrs. Lightheart with the 
news that Miss Chibbett had died about ten minutes 
before they arrived. “ She was quite herself, mum, just 
before the end, and she said she hoped she’d last till 
you come, and if she didn’t I was to give you her scrap- 
book, and which I’ve put in the kitchen wrapped up m 

yesterday’s paper. Would you Uke to nip up and have 
a last look at her ? ” 

She had felt a faint dread of doing so, but she had 
fought It back and gone upstairs to look at Miss Chibbett 
who m t^t dim little bedroom on which the shadows 
of the wmter afternoon were lying heavily had seemed 
like a piece of crumpled string thrown aside. 

“She gave me her dummies,” Mrs. Lightheart had 

Chibbett’s body alone in the 
twihght though what we shaU do with them I don’t 

nghdy Imow. Lightheart said we could sell them in 

“ay take 

up a lot of room, but they don’t eat nothing, and I’m not 
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going to do any such a thing as sell what was left in my 

keeping to look after.’ ” , i u j 

And then Lucy herself had caught a bad 
Terence who had offered to pay all the expenses of ^ss 
Chibbett’s funeral had refused to let her run the risk ot 
catching pneumonia herself by attending. But he ha 
gone himself. There were no relations to notify. A 
few girls from the theatres had been present; but none or 
them had been contemporaries of Lucy, so far as Terence 

had been able to say. 

Perhaps if he had recogni2ed any gul . . . thougn 
woman was the word now . . . she might have ma e 
the effort to renew old acquaintances. As it was she had 
done nothing. She had had to about getting a 

governess for Joan and Margaret. She had had to 
superintend the change over for Lucius from preparatory 

pleasure when Lady Tut ^hl 

carried out the duties of neither with an eye on the effecP 

She enjoyed being the mistress of a weU-run better 

loved Ur cWldren. She could not imagme a better 

husband than Terence. At f^^y-two he was st^ Ae 

now much more clearly than she had realized at 

was the courageous step he tEink 

that if he wanted her as much as he claimed there had ao 

been much credit to him for what he did. T 

eighteen years of this easy-going, comfortable, we ' ^ 
existence, she understood what a man had to consi e 
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before he committed himself to flinging somebody like 
herself into the middle of it, for although these well-to-do 
people were pleasant enough they had very few of them 
ever come up against the hard facts of life. Very few 
of them had the slightest understanding of anybody 
outside their own class, or enough imagination to take 
the place of direct experience. When one heard them 
discussing even their own servants they talked of them 
as if they were hardly human beings at all. Terence 
always said that the end of that kind of attitude was in 
sight and that their own children would live to be grateful 
for the mixed blood of two classes in their veins; but they 
still seemed securely enough established, these well-to-do 
ones, and whatever they might read about Russia and 
other countries there was no sign of their disappear- 
ance from England. Among all their friends which 
of them had done what Terence had done? Which 
of them had ever even so much as contemplated doing 

“ Still, I am forty even if I don’t look it, and while 
Lucius is still at school and before Joan and hdargaret 
get a bit older and want me always around I think I ought 
to get out of this rut. Because it’s no use pretending 

I m not in a rut, and in another eight years I might sprain 
my ankle getting out of it.” 

Lucy rose from her dressing-table and went across to 
the wardrobe where on the top shelf under hatboxes 
^d various odds and ends was Miss Chibbett’s scrap- 
book. She took it down and began to turn over the 
pages for the first time in four years. Here was a post- 
card photograph of herself and Gladys West as Henley 
oarsmen in On The River. Yes, she had been plumper 
twenty years ago, but the difference between herself then 
^d now was encouragingly inconspicuous. They had 
been appearing as Henley oarsmen, the pair of them. 
Without the slightest idea of what a Henley oarsman was. 
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Why, she had even thought that Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, where Lucius would be going in October of next 
year, was a school, and that Terence was a schoolboy. L 
had been a lovely day in April when she and Gladys had 
gone off to the photographer’s in Paddington who was 
supposed to take the best cheap photograph in London. 
And old Ma Pilkington had kicked up an awful row that 
evening because she had left her white flannel trousers at 
the photographer’s. Pilky had told her that if she had left 
her own drawers behind and brought back the trousers 
it would have been more sensible. Lucy laughed aloud 
at the memory of the indignant dresser who had had to 
go up to the wardrobe mistress and beg another pair of 
trousers. However, a quartern of gin had smoothed the 
old girl down. Where was Pilky now? A very old 
woman, anyway. And on the way back ™ 

photographer’s Gladys and she had got off with two 
boys. . . . ‘‘When I think of the boys I used to get off 
with and what I used to promise them and the chocolates 

I used to get out of theml” 

Lucy paused to wonder for a moment or two if she 

and Lucius would be intimate enough pals when he w^ 
a Uttle older for her to tell him tales about those much 
deceived boys of long ago. There had been that 
when she and Ada Hilton and NeUie Masters had got oft 
with that fellow who had a flat in Charing Cross Mansions, 
and when he went out to get the chocolates and those 
cakes for tea they had been so urgently demanding he^d 
supposed that the Terrible Turk had nothmg on him. Yes, 
he had been suspicious at first and afraid they meant to 
play him up, but Nellie Masters had got into ids bed jiist 
as she was, all dressed, and he had been so excited by the 
prospect of the afternoon before him that he had agiped to 
fetch the cakes, and when they saw him from the window 
going out into the Charing Cross Road they had turned 
on both the taps of his bath, and when it was well 
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overflowing they had run down the stairs and across the 
road to watch from a shop what would happen when the 
Terrible Turk returned. The water was just beginning 
to pour out of the entrance of the flats and across the 
pavement into the Charing Cross Road when he got back 
loaded with paper bags. And the porter had come rush- 
ing out and shaking his fist at him. What a scream it 
had been 1 Nellie Masters had married a waiter at 
Frascati’s soon after that, and Ada Hilton like so many 
o^ers had been lost sight of when the Orient ballet was 
disbanded. They were lads, both of them. You 
couldn t have called Gladys West a lad, because she was 
always too frightened of what the Baron would say. 
That afternoon coming back from the photographer’s in 
Paddington she had been terribly nervous in case those 
two soppy boys they had got off with would find out they 
were both at the Orient and speak to her by the stage- 
door after the show. Well, if what poor old Chibbs had 
told her was correct Gladys West’s Baron had left her 
six years now ^d all her trouble not to upset him had 
gone for nothing. Hullo, here was a card of Gladys 
West’s mother stuck into the scrap-book. 



Why should she not go and see if Gladys still lived 
there ? Why should she not drive there this very after- 
noon? She and Terence were to celebrate her birthday 
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by dining together at the Cafe Royal as they always did 
on her birthday, although like so many girls, so many 
ballets, and her own youth the old grill-room where they 
had had supper on that night, to every incident of which 
Terence had sworn they should look back in the future 
with such tenderness, was gone for ever. He had been 
right, had Terence. It would be a surprise for him to 
hear she had been to see Gladys West. Besides, if she 
did not make up her mind to go to-day she should 
probably never go. And this April weather, so lovely 
to-day, could not be counted on even to-morrow. 

Lucy rang the bell. 

“Please tell Wilson I want my car at half-past two,” 
she said to the maid. 



CHAPTER TEN 


GLADYS WEST 

Perhaps it had been the prospect of Mrs. West’s demise 
which had induced Baron Erik de Rosen to leave the 
rooms m Hornton Place which he had occupied for 
twenty-two years, and incidentally to sever his liaison 
with Gladys, just after her fortieth birthday. The old 
lady was getting on for seventy-five, and for two or three 

been visibly failing. When she was gone 
the Baron would find himself without that complaisant 
chaperon and, what was more bitter to contemplate, 
without that excellent landlady who had made him so 
extremely comfortable for so long. Perhaps if the 
Baron could have felt sure that Gladys would know how 

to inake him equaUy comfortable he might have endured 
the lack of chaperonage. 

At forty Gladys had still been an attractive piece of 
womanhood. She had filled out, but she showed no 
signs of filhng out extravagantly, and the Baron had 
the testimony of her mother’s remarkably neat figure to 
help him to guess how Gladys would develop during 
this next decade. Where Gladys could not compete with 
her mother, however, was in her cooking. Gladys was 
not a good cook and on the two or three occasions on 
which the Baron had had to depend on her cooking he had 
always sulked for a week afterwards. 

The Baron had anticipated Mrs. West’s demise by 
soniethmg under a year, and there was no doubt that his 
decision to leave Hornton Place hastened her death. The 
old lady was mercifully spared the grief and mortifica- 
tion of hvmg to hear of the Baron’s marriage, two years 
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after quitting Hornton Place, to a large bell-shaped widow 
with a thousand a year of her own. The Baron was then 
fifty-four, the widow a year older, and therefore it might 
have been presumed that it was not weariness of the 
slim female form which had tempted him to experiment 
with ampler charms, that it was in fact not the sixe of 
the widow, but the size of the widow’s income which had 
led him to make the severance with Hornton Place 
irreparable. Mrs. West to her last breath never admitted 
even in private conversation with her daughter the rela- 
tionship between her and the Baron, and therefore she 
could only console Gladys for the Baron’s tardy fickleness 
by including her as a part of that house in Hornton 
Place he had so heartlessly deserted. When she assured 
Gladys that their late lodger would certainly come back 
to the rooms where he had been so comfortable for 
twenty-two years, Gladys might know perfectly well that 
her own bedroom was thrown in with the two rooms on 
the first floor which the Baron had occupied, but the 
allusion was never stressed either by herself or her 
mother. If she was depressed by the Baron’s abandom 
ment of her, such depression was treated on a par wit 

the depression of the very furniture itself. 

“I feel quite convinced he will come back, Gladys, 
He’ll miss his chair and he’ll miss the way always 
made up his fire for him and he’ll miss that tripe a la 
milanaise I used to make for him, and which of course 
isn’t tripe at all, but eggs chopped up with omons 

and • • ■ £ 1 T 

"Oh, mother,” Gladys would sigh, ‘ you toow 1 

can’t follow you when you talk about cooking. 

“ Very well, dear, I won’t. And he’ll miss that hearth- 
rug in his sitting-room. He often used to tell me th^ 
there wasn’t a rug in the whole of his club which could 

hold a candle to it.” 

One had a picture of the Baron wandering round 
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London like a lost cat and like a lost cat bound to find 
his way home sooner or later. 

‘*We won’t let his rooms just yet, Gladys,” the old 
lady used to insist. *"It would be such a shock to him if 
he came back and found them taken. My idea is he’s 
gone on the wander for a time. So we won’t let his 
rooms just yet, especially with me not being able to get 
about like I used to.” 

It never entered Gladys’s head when her mother died 
to sell the lease of Hornton Place and go on the wander 
herself. She was a young-looking forty-two, but she 
had not had an engagement since just before the Baron 
left her. Another explanation of his severing the liaison 
might have been found in the routine of his meeting 
Gladys every night after the show having been upset by 

secure an engagement. It had a serious 
side for the Baron, because Gladys with no dressing-room 
gossip to chatter about chattered instead about the novels 
she had been reading, and with neither rehearsal nor 
performance to occupy her she took to reading many 
more novels t han formerly. 

So when Mrs. West had been decorously buried in 
Brompton Cemetery Gladys immediately assumed her 
position as the mistress of Hornton Place. She did not 
change her mother’s card. She felt that Miss Gladys 
West above Furnished apartments would look as unsuit- 
able as Mrs. West would have looked among the chorus 
m a theatre programme. Moreover, the use of her 
mother’s card gave her the feeling that her mother was 
stiU hovermg round her and protecting her. 

Not that Gladys stood nearly as much in need of her 
mother’s hovering protection as might have been 
expected from so long a dependence upon her judgment. 
A dormant gift for household management was roused 
when Mrs. VC^est died, and none of the lodgers in Hornton 
Place noticed the change of headship. It was true that 
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the new landlady could not cook, but she engaged a good 
cook who came for low wages because she was having an 
affair with a married man and therefore welcomed the 
opportunity of a bedroom in the basement next to the 
kitchen, having divined from her employer’s reply to a 
tentative enquiry about company that Miss West would 
not be puritanical. Gladys herself, with no false 
romantic notions from the “better type of novel” she 
read, lost no time in letting the Baron’s two rooms. She 
also let the ground floor, by giving up wlmt was now her 
sitting-room and her nice bedroom behind it with Ac 
Maple’s furniture. She herself emptied one of the attics 
by selling a quantity of lumber which her mother had been 
cherishing for years, and she had serious thoughts of 
getting rid of the maid of all work and acting as house- 
maid herself, but looked at her hands and decided it was 
too soon to spoil them. The two extra rooms would 

more than pay for the cook. ^ 

When the Baron married his large bell-shaped widow, 

Gladys tried for a while to believe herself injured, but 
having no confidante to feed her sense of injury she soon 
found it evaporating in speculation upon the physical 
relationship between the Baron and his wife, for Gladys 
did not presume as the rest of the world might her late 
friend’s sudden indifference to the flesh. She l^d not 
yet seen the Baroness in person; but the Baron either m 
order to maintain the picture that he and Gladys were 
nothing more than friends or merely because he supposed 
that what was of interest and importance to himself must 
be of equal interest and importance to everybody else 
had sent to Hornton Place a large photograph of himself 
and his wife, in which her size and camp^ulate shape 
were obvious in spite of her being seated, with the Baron 
in white spats and white insets to his waistcoat s tandin g 
beside her and leaning over her sloping shoulders. 
English conservatism could offer no finer example of 
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itself than the possibility of still being able to get such a 

photograph taken and printed with so lustrous a gloss in 
the year 1930. 

With this likeness of the couple in front of her, a 
likeness not blurred by any of the tricks with which 
modern photographers ape painting, it was easy for 
Cjladys to let her fancy play round their intimate life. If 
she had often found it difficult to refrain from giggling in 
her own bedroom at the sight of the Baron in his dressing- 
go^^, she found that the picture in her mind’s eye of 
the Baron in dalliance with his bell-shaped wife provoked 
peal on peal of irresistible laughter, and in this laughter, 
that sohtary laughter which refreshes the human soul, 
the last vestige of the wound to her pride was healed, the 
last fficker of resentment was quenched. 

“ You’re looldng very merry and bright this morning, 
mum, her cook had observed in some perplexity, for 
this amorous creature was unable to imagine such early 
mormng gaiety without the prelude of a satisfactory 
mght. She wondered if the missus had been carrying 
on with the second-floor front or back. Neither of them 
was her style, but you never knew. 

Another year went by before Gladys actually met the 
Baroness. She then found the conjugal position of her- 
self and the Baron an even more fruitful subject for 
^rious speculation than she had supposed it could be 
It was clear the Baroness had no suspicion of the former 
mtimacy of her husband with this little woman, really 
quite a superior person for a landlady. She had descended 
from tl^ provmces to obtain a second husband, and she 
saw m Gladys merely a convenient peg on which to hang 
the heavy weight of her patronage. Once or twici 
Gladys fanaed that the Baton gave her a furtive glance of 
appreciation as if he would welcome an oppor^ty to 
enter her rooin once more in that dressing-gown which 
had always made her want to giggle, but it ^ght just as 
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easily have been a cautionary glance or even the romn 
Httle man’s pride in possession of this massive woman. 
The Baron’s glances had never been eloquent.^ 

“I have persuaded the Baron to give up business. 
West, and we are going to make a world tour. Wo 

tours are so much more enjoyable „ 

cruises on which one is apt to find oneself ho - S 

with such very common people. Have you aone y 
cruising yet?”"^ And to Gladys’s negative she contm^ 
ponderLsly. “You should, you know, when yo^ 
find the necessary time. There is nothing m y 
tion which broadens the mind hke cmisin^. , 

day, could hear this woman now! She Mn“ ^“2 
J^y PeMh “ j” „l,at would you do 

^on,' and she’ll be w^ sn^umt bete , 

_ “WeU, good-bye. Miss We^ ,2, when we mnam 

love dear old Piccadilly, you will have to come to 

^*For a moment Gladys could h^ all the jn Ro^ 

45 shrieking with delight at this, but m a ^mund- 

turned back to the singing of the canapes in 
floor’s sitting-room, which had once been her 
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and hers, and which she still used for visitors like these, 
because the ground-floor was a journalist and was always 
out from twelve o’clock till eight or nine. 

Since that world cruise Gladys had not seen the Baron 

and his large bell-shaped Baroness, but she had had one 

or two postcards from places with unpronounceable 

names, and finally a postcard from Torquay to announce 
that they had settled there. 

But Gladys still laughed to herself at the thought of 
the Baron making love to the Baroness. Indeed, on that 
April ^ternoon when Lucy Manning was forty and she 
was drivmg m her two-seater sports car toward Hornton 
1 iace, Gladys was laughing to herself at this thought 
and then moving suddenly realized from where she was 
standing by the window of the ground-floor’s sitting- 
room how green already the trees were in Holland Park 
with Londons precocious green of spring, Gladys was 
wishing that she were not forty-five and that the sunny 
silence oi this room did not seem so eternally silent. She 
whistled to the lazy canaries that they might sing and 

reak and as their throats began to quiver in response 
a car pulled up at the door. ^ 

Gladys seeing a smartly dressed woman making for 
the steps of her own house hurried into the ground-floor’s 
bedroom and rapidly dealt with powder and its accessories 
tor the maid-of-aU-work was at the top of the house, and 
she would have to open the door herself. 

“Hullo Gladys. It’s my birthday. So I thought I’d 

give myself a treat and come and pay you a visit.” 

• • • it’s Lucy Arnold.” 

^ The boy guessed right the very first time. Now 
don t start askmg why I haven’t ever been to see you 

I ^ ^^^ty good excuse 

1 had 1 ve forgotten fifteen years ago.” 

^ you, I am really.” 

Oh, she s really pleased I” ^ 
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“Come on in here, Lucy, though it’s not actually my 

room any longer since mother died.” 

“Is your mother dead? Oh, I am sorry.” 

“ She died nearly — yes, nearly five years ago. I m a 

on my own now.” 

“I remember this room perfectly well,” said Lucy, 

looking round her. ^ 

“It belongs to one of my lodgers now, but he s always 

out in the afternoon.” ^ , 

“Our lodger’s such a nice young man, he’s so good, 

so kind, to all the familee,” Lucy sang. ^ 

“No, really without a joke, Lucy, he is awruliy 
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nice. , , 

“You’d better book him up. How old are you, 

Gladys?” 

Forty-five I Isn’t it shocking ? 

Well, I’m forty to-day, and you don t look any older 

^^‘Oh, Lucy, don’t talk so silly. You look tembly 
young. In fact you haven’t hardly akered at all. 

^ “Came the dawn. You can’t produce three ma sive 
kids and not show the creases a bit. Invisible mending 

what I’m looking for now. My boy is seventeen. And 

two girls, thirteen and eleven.” . , 

Did you hear the Baron is married. 

I knew he’d broken off with you. Chibbs told me, 
but I didn’t know he was married. That must have bee 
after Chibbs died. Poor old dear. I suU miss her. b 
was the only person I used to talk over the old day • 
And so the Baron de Beef is married. Some soppy lod, 

I suppose, who ought to have been still in smoo . 

“No . . . wait a minute, Lucy, I’ll show you. 
Gladys went off to fetch the photograph, which s e p 
into Lucy’s hands without a word of comment. 

“ Wha-a-t ? ” exclaimed Lucy. “ Oranges and lemons 
say the bells of St. Clements. But look at her shape 
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I ask you. No wedding-bells for her. She wouldn’t 
need them. She could ring herself.’’ 

Gladys began to laugh. 

He went bats in the belfry, I should say, and cut 
the rope. But did you ever see such a figure? Why 

If she looked down another inch she’d get her chin stuck 
between her cabman’s rests.” 

Gladys went on laughing. She had laughed to her- 

his Baroness, but 

companion. She seemed likely to\ave hysteS 

• yourself together, Gladys, or the 

neighbours will think you’re being tickled by the lodger.” 

hir'^^Shl’T photograph. And if you’d oily seen 

laugW^' ^ armchair, helpless with 

^ughter. She laughed so much that Lucy began to 

were sitdng in 

armc^irs laughing one against the other. ^ 

declared enjoyed myself so much for years,” 

bing at h?r eyes ’ “Posted by laughter and dab- 

oi- passed on from the Baron to talk of the old davs 

° •“<! known 

asked “On™ ?o^O" ■*"“k I saw last week?” Gladys 
'‘nf o,? Danvers. Do you remember her?^” 

of yours. nL^ml^eTr rbo^Thef^^^^^^^ “ 

been in prison and all sorts of ^Igs!” 

1 know, but when I met her j i. 

coming out of Bourne aS 

her sUrt,” Sd ^ of their U; under 

Well,’ she said to me, 'aren’t you Gladys West who 
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used to work at the Orient? I’m Queenie Danvers. 
And I knew she’d been in prison and I’d have felt so 
awful if I’d said "no’ and so I said " 
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yes. 

You were chatty, weren’t you, duckie?” 

Mrs. Wood she is now. She’s got an hotel.” 
More likely a case-house.” 

She asked me to go and see her sometime.’ 

Oh, she’s going in for the white slave traffic now.’ 
Well, I don’t know, Lucy, she looked sort of 
battered about, and I couldn’t say "no’ and so I said yes. 
I’d never have known her if she hadn’t spoken to me first 
and said her name. You know she was always ^ 
scraggy years ago? Well, scraggy isn’t the word for er 
now. I really felt sorry for her, and anyAv^ay I’ve been 
thinking lately that I never went anywhere nowadays 
just sort of did nothing except fuss about a house, and 1 
don’t know, I think it’s bad for anyone to get like tha . 
You’ve no idea what a lot of good it’s done me you 
coming as such a surprise this afternoon. An^d so 1 

thought I would go and see Queenie. ® 

have a great deal to talk about. She’s led the me. 

"‘All right. I’ll come with you. At least I will it 

you’ll come over to Paris with me. My treat of cours . 

""Yes, I want to go and see Rita Vitali, and I ^on t 
want to go alone and yet I don’t want to go wi 
of the women I know nowadays. They re all rig > 
they’re not my sort for a visit to Paris. 

But how could I leave my house ? 

Of course you could. We wouldn t be away mo 

than a week. Haven’t you got anyone to help 

"" Well, there’s the cook. Only she’s having an allair 
with a married man. I th i n k she has him into her room 
sometimes, only I live up at the top of the house, an 

don’t hear what goes on in the basement. 

you certainly won’t hear from Pans. 
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^ No, that’s just it. It would make me feel funny 

the idea of a strange man coming into the house while I 
was away.” 

‘‘How many lodgers have you got?” 

“Five at present.” 

“And all men?” 

Gladys nodded. 

“Then what’s the use of talking nonsense about being 
atraid of strange men in the house? Of course you’U 

I?n be °o2ly';he^^’’^ beginning of May. 

“I would like awfully to come, Lucy,” 

Then say yes’ to me the same as you said it to 
Queeme Danvers.” 

“Yes.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

QUEENIE DANVERS 


On that April night, at the moment when Terence and 
Lucy were hailing the taxi that would drive them home 
after a birthday commemoration spent in dining at the 
Cafe Royal and in dancing at their club, a young woman 
walking along the length of Edgware Road for the 
time since one a.m. was aware of footsteps behmd her. 
Remembering that just as she had passed the Metropolitan 
Music Hall a man on the other side of the road had 
hesitated as if anxious for a closer gUmpse of her, she 
looked back over her shoulder to see if they were his 
footsteps. She noticed he seemed to draw away quickly 
from the light of the street-lamp, and her better judgment 
suggested that she should walk quickly on without 
appearing aware of his interest. On any other mg s 
would have done so; but this was the first mght she h 
been weU enough to attend to her professional d^^s tor 
nearly three weeks. She owed money to her ^ ^ 

in Maida Vale. They had had a set out this afternoo^ 

which had ended in her being expelled from 

with an intimation from an open wmdow on toe ms 

floor that she need not come back imtil 

from whom she could have begged a temporary lodgmg 
were both away with men, hoUday-inaking 
Easter. She had been trailing on her feet or 
the Park for hours without attracting custom, it 
now after half-past one. The lamplit dis^ce of 
Edgware Road stretched infinitely, it seemed, before her 
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and behind her. She did not like being accosted by 
fellows who avoided the light, but . . . she slowed 
down her pace, and a moment later she heard herself 
asked where she was going. 

^“Nowhere in particular. It’s such a lovely night, 
isn t it ? ” she forced herself to say in accents the weariness 
of which would not reveal how deadly sick she was of 
this lovely night, 

“Do you live near here?” 

Well, I'm afraid I can’t take you to my place, 
darling. I’m not staying in gay rooms.” 

Her possible customer, who she was relieved to find 
had neither squint nor projecting upper teeth nor any 
of the outward signs of which girls on the game are 
commonly wary, dropped back in evident disappointment. 

“But I know a nice quiet little hotel just round the 
corner from where we are. It won’t cost you more than 
twelve ^d six and a small tip for the man who lets you 
out, or if you want to stay all night another three and six 
for breakfast. It’s qmte clean. Quite aU right really. 
I know the woman who keeps it.” 

The man looked round him. There was nobody in 
sight. ^ 

All right, he said, “but only for a short time.” 

, looked round like that she was again seized 

by a faint foreboding, but the alternative was too un- 
pleasant, and she took his arm. 

here, dear. It’s not three minutes away. 
Whats the matter, have you got the toothache?” she 
asked, noting that he was holding a handkerchief to his 
face with the arm that was disengaged. 

Yes. Had it all day, I’ve been trying to walk it 

Never mind, ’ she said, in an effort to put things on 
a ta^dly footing, “a Uttle love wiU do it good.” 

There was no response from the arm she held, and 
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when she squeezed it she could fancy she was squeezing 
steel. 

‘‘Goodness, aren’t you strong I ” she exclaimed. She 
would have liked to ask him something about himself, 
but he seemed too indifferent for her to risk the least 
inquisitiveness until he had paid for the room. After all, 
if he bilked her, at any rate he would have given her a bed 
for the night, and that was beyond everything what she 
craved at this moment. Oh, how tired she was 1 
“Here we are, dear. Parker Street, this is.” 

Once again, before ascending the flight of cracked 
steps which led up to the door above which on a dimly 
lighted square of frosted glass was printed in worn black 
lettering Nook Hotel, the customer glanced quickly 
to right and left of him. 

“Amybody would think you were ashamed to be seen 
with me,” she could not resist saying, but she was quick to 
give a light double-knock on the door, and to her relief 
it opened almost immediately to admit them to a narrow 
gaslit hall, at the end of which near the stairs stood a 
rickety table on which lay an open register with a dusty 

inkpot beside it. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Wood,” she said to the gaunt 
woman who had opened the door. “Where’s Henry 

to-night?” 

“Henry’s laid up. I’m taking night duty myseit 
while he’s away,” replied she who was once Queenie 
Danvers, pulling the faded blue wrapper she was wearing 
more closely round her thin body and stepping forward 

to proffer the register, « 

‘‘Sign anything you like,” she said in a hoarse voice. 

“Are you staying all night?” , . r 

The man, still holding the handkerchief to bis face, 

shook his head, and nodded to the girl who had brought 

him in to sign the register. She ^Pped Ae ^ m the 

ink and scrawled, "Mr. and Mrs. J. Smith. Then she 
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took the hostess further along the passage for a brief 
consultation. 

“My friend only wants to stay a short time,” she 
explained, “but I’d like to stay till morning, I’m too 
tired to go back to my place so late,” 

“Twelve and six. He can let himself out. I’m not 

g^ng to sit up any longer. I’ll show you the room. 

What s ^e matter with his face?” the hostess asked, with 

a suspicious glance from her dark eyes at the man waiting 
in the passage. ° 

“He’s got the toothache.” 

Mrs. Wood sniffed, 

j 7 °'^^ money first,” she 

advised. “Twelve and six I want.” 

The girl rejoined her customer. 

Mrs. Wood would like to be paid now for the room 
bhe says you can let yourself out quite easily. The porter 
usually on duty is away ill, and she doesn’t want to sit 
^7 longer. Twelve and six she wants.” 

f Tr j 7*^ holding the handkerchief to his face 
fumbled in his pocket with the other hand which was’ 

® Tfv produced the money in silver. 

You won’t have to tip the man who usuaUy lets 
eve^body out, said the girl, as they followed the hLtess 

tbi.= covered with cracked oilcloth, hoping that 

this release from the obligation of tipping would be 

ht^ present. She 

aved. If he gave her no more than ten shillings she 

SirwouW altofether 

sleeo a row . . . sleep . . . sleep . . . 

• • • anything for sleep. . , . 

floori,?,/?.°fS shown into was on the first 

floor just at the head of the stairs. It seemed as gaunt as 

beds^^'^d* open its door. An iron 

bedstead with saggmg mattress and squalid sheets; a 
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washstand in a decrepit condition not made less con- 
spicuous by an uneven coat of pink paint: a chair, the cane 
seat of which had burst in the middle : a dressing-table of 
varnished deal with a mirror from which a piece had 
been chipped in the corner to lay bare the mercury at 
the back : a threadbare strip of carpet: a torn holland blind 
between curtains of yellow Nottingham lace: the sickly 
green glow of incandescent gas for illumination. That 
was the room. 


Close the door downstairs quietly when you go 
out/^ the hostess warned the man. 

He nodded, but did not speak. 

“A bilker if ever I saw one,” she that had been 

Queenie Danvers said to herself as she left the 
themselves and heard the key turn in the lock, ‘ On 
well, it’s her funeral not mine.” She patted reassurin^y 
the loose silver in the pocket of her wrapper, ® 

considered the gas burning in the front passage. 
he can strike a match and light himself out. AH the 
others are staying the night.” She pulled down the ring. 
The glowing mantle faded into the enveloping darkness, 
and she that had been Queenie Danvers retired throug 


a door at the back of the passage. tt i. 1 

The room which the landlady of the Nook Ho e 

occupied was immediately under the one she had just let, 
and in contrast to the bareness of the other was over- 
crowded with heavy furniture, among wluch, however, a 
wardrobe and chest of drawers were wanting so that mos 
of the chairs and sofas were littered with clothes. Notnmg 
remained of the sitting-room in Little Quondam ottee 
she had shared with her father except one of the tmsei 
prints of harlequins, the only picture indeed on me waus, 
which were covered with a dark red paper whereon a 

sprawling pattern was discernible in faded gold. 

Queenie Danvers (in the solitude of her bedroom 1 
would be absurd to call her Mrs. Wood, that being mere y 
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a colourless name which had not yet appeared on a charge 
sheet) picked up a broken comb from a sideboard she 
used as a toilet-table and began to stride up and down 
the red felt carpet, yawning and thinking and combing 
her short curly hair to which the black dye recently 
renewed gave an almost tarry appearance. That last 
girl who had come in had been here before two or 
three times. What was her name? Wasn’t it Lily 
something or other? . . . Lily . , . Lily . . . well, 
anyway it wasn’t worth trying to remember . . . funny 
cove she had with her ... if there was anything in her 
stocking she’d better watch out, or it wouldn’t be there 

when she woke in the morning . . . was he afraid some- 
body would recognize him as the fellow who pinched 
ten bob out of a tart’s stocking? . . . toothache per- 

haps . . you didn’t chase after tarts at this time of 

mght if you had toothache. . . . 

She broke off for a moment from her striding up and 
down the small space in the middle of the overcrowed 
room to take a pinch of snuff from a packet on the table 
beside her bed. Then she resumed the restless combing 
ot her hair. She mustn’t forget to send out for some 
more lally to-morrow . . . funny thing to pick up a 
^bit in sm . . where did you learn to sniff laUy, Mrs. 

smoked before, but 
■who d have thought when she came out of Holloway 

she d have preferred snuff to cigarettes . . . never 

smoked now . . . lally, always lally . . . what had made 

her ask that woman Gladys West to come round and see 

her . . what you called a sudden impulse when the 

beak asked you what made you do it . . . she ought to 

pf mto bed and not start roaming up and down the 

rooni hke this when she’d felt too tired to wait and let 

^ ’ ’i ’ Henry want to get 

business was looking up with the 
Easter holidays ... silly little squirt . . . if only she 
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could rake enough together from this one-eyed joint 
she’d put in for a more flash place nearer Piccadilly • . . 
she wasn’t going to be jugged again, though . . . you 
got out of the swim . . . she’d let herself go these last 
three years ... no mistake about that, and at forty-six 
it wasn’t so easy to get into it again . . . damned lucky 
for her she’d been able to help Long Harry, and luckier 

still Long Harry hadn’t forgotten it . . . poor b r, 

she wouldn’t see him again now till she was over fifty 
. . . and she used to dream twenty years ago about 
helping fellows to escape from the Moor . - . she’d 
dreamed a glorious lot of things twenty years ago . - . 
still, take it all in all she’d done more than most women 
did . . . she could look back to the time she’d been 
somebody in a world where you weren’t somebody so 
easily as all that . . . and if she hadn t squee2ed old 
Carlow quite so hard she could still have been milking 
him ... she ought to have taken warning when 
BaUadyne shot himself ... she ought to have learnt 
from that you can squeeze a fellow too hard . . . she d 
made a mistake when she asked for that last couple o 
thousand . . . she’d thought he stiU had plenty left from 
that racket of his during the war . . . but he couldn t 
have had . . . yes, she’d gone too far, and then hke a 
fool when old Carlow showed signs of beixig squeezed 
too hard she’d gone on squeezing, and that had put her 
right out ... in fact if she hadn’t been able to lend 
Long Harry that money when he wanted it so badly and 
if Long Harry hadn’t been so white she might have gone 
right under . . . when you reached forty-six and looked 
like an old tear ten years older than you were you 
wanted to watch out if you weren’t going to end sel^g 
matches and laces ... but this was no game, w^kmg 
about after two o’clock in the morning and thinking o 
the mistakes you’d made . . . anyway, she was gettmg 
a living from the Nook, and if she was careful and kept on 
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the right side of the police axid didn’t allow people to 
kick up rows she’d save enough money here yet to move 
u 3 W est ... if she found she couldn’t get the right 
place up West she’d spend a bit of money in furnishing 
up the Nook and let out her rooms in the afternoon . . . 
girls soon got to know of a nice quiet place to bring a 
fellow in the afternoon . . . but with the rooms fur- 
nished like they were it was no good letting people come 
irt the afternoon ... t hin gs looked too bare by day- 
light . . . she never ought to have asked that woman 
Gladys West to come here . . . what the hell did she 
want to see her for ... a silly mare who’d let a fellow 
string her along for the best part of her life and then left 
her standing on the wrong side of the road . . . anyway, 
she’d ^probably never come . . . she’d probably said 
“Yes” because she was too frightened to say “No” . . 
she was that kind of a woman . . . still, if she did come 
she wouldn’t mind so much . . . she’d make a change 
from the usual visitors. . . , 

God, I might be lousy the way I*m combing my 
blasted hair to-night,” she exclaimed aloud. “Go to 
sleep, you silly fool.” 

Pulling off her things and tossing them anywhere 
Queenie Danvers turned the gas low and got into bed! 
^e soon fell asleep; but at twenty-one minutes past 
three she sat suddenly up, wide awake and listening. 
No sound that might account for this summons from 
sleep was audible. There was only the ticking of the 
clock beside her bed, showing her the time in the dim 

lowered gas. A minute or two afterwards 
she heard footsteps in the room overhead, and in spite 
of teUmg herself that such a sound was perfectly natural 
in the circumstances her heart began to beat very fast. 

He s o^y dressmg himself. Lie down and go to 
sleep again.” ^ 

But she had to go on listening. After a few minutes 
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the footsteps were heard no more above, and she began 
to listen for the click of the bed-room key being turned 
and the creaking of the stairs as he came down to the 
front hall. 

“ Why don’t you get up and see him oflf the premises ?” 
she taunted herself. 

A stair creaked. Another stair creaked. There was 
the scratch of a struck match. He was walking down the 
passage now. She heard the sound of a handle being 
turned, the gentle snap of a closed door. 

“It’s the feel of sleeping without the chain on the 
door,” she said to herself uneasily, and suddenly in a 
wild panic she sprang out of bed. Without waiting even 
to find her slippers she hurried along the dark passage in 
her nightdress, turned the key in the front-door, put on 
the chain, shot both bolts, and fled back to bed like a 

hunted witch. ^ 

By noon next day there was still no sign of Number 3’s 

bedroom being vacated. 

“ She can’t lie there all day,” Mrs. Wood gmmbled 
to the smutty-faced slavey who was responsible for 
looking after those gaunt bedrooms upstairs. ^ Go up 
and knock on the door and tell her it’s after twelve 
o’clock and you want to do the room. You can take her 
in a cup of tea,” she added as an afterthought. 

Mrs. Wood went back into her own room, and sat 
down at a desk to make up her accounts. She had lain 
awake for a long time after that sudden start from sleep, 
and she was feeling thoroughly fed up with the Nook 
Hotel this morning. The accounts were being e:pmined 
in order to plan if possible some way of hastening that 
dreamed of move to a more flash establishment up West. 
Presently from the room above she heard the crash of 

broken crockery and a scream. 

“What the hell is all this noise about?” she rushed 
out to shout up from the foot of the stairs at the moment 
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when the smutty-faced slavey came rushing down from 

the bedroom just beyond the head of them, her cheeks 
green with horror. 

“Oh, my gawd, mum I Oh, my gawd, she’s dead! 
one s been done in, mum. I seed her tongue hanging 
out and her eyes bulging, mum. Oh, my gawd, I 
dropped the tea-tray, I was that scared.” 

And that is why when Lucy Manning and Gladys 

West drove into Parker Street about four hours later they 

tound a small crowd staring up at the tatterdemalion httle 

hotel, and a policeman standing at the bottom of the 

cracked grey steps leading to the front door. 

Lucy enquired from the window of the car what was 
the matter. 

inf ^ pohceman 

informed her. Some unfortunate been strangled ” 

quick^*^^ for Harrow Road?” Lucy asked 

quite correct, miss. Bear round to your 
left at the end of this street.” ^ 

She drove on at once. 

j don’t think Queenie Danvers has been mur- 

dered, do you, Lucy?” Gladys asked tremulously. 

I don t know,” said Lucy. “ But I jolly well wasn’t 

It. I told you if she had an hotel round this paff it must 
be a case-lmuse. You keep away from Queenie Danvers 
Gladys. You re a big girl now, but you aren’t old 
enough yet for high life at the Nook Hotel.’’ 

then?”°'^ strangled, 

♦ 1 , woman who owned 

Ae place, I should th^, if it had been Queenie Danvers. 

A^how, weU see it in the evening papers. You’d 
w3k!”^°“^ tea with me in Cheyne 
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‘‘But IVe just had lunch with you already to-day, 
Lucy.” 

“Never mind, you won’t get tired of me yet. I 
haven’t seen you at all for nearly twenty years. And 
we’ve got a lot to settle about our trip to Paree,” 

“It’ll be awful if it was Queenie who was murdered, 
said Gladys in an awed voice. “If it was her, that’ll be 
the second girl I’ve known who was murdered.” 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


RITA VITALI 

“ Oh look, Lucy, do look. Look at that bus,” exclaimed 

Gladys West when on the morning after their arrival in 

Paris she was being taken by Lucy to see the shops in the 
Rue de Rivoli. 

“ What’s the matter with it ? ” Lucy asked in bewilder- 
ment. 

“It’s got BASTILLE On it.” 

“What of it?” 

“But it’s so exciting.” 

The people in it don’t look very excited.” 

“ No, not exciting for them. Exciting for me.” 

^ to start in getting excited by 

buses, ^ said Lu^ severely, “I’ll let you go out by your- 
self. I’m not going to be shown up in Paris by anybody.” 
“But Bastille, Lucy.” 

“Bastille?” 

Yes, I never somehow thought there really was such 
a place. The Three Musketeers ... A Tale of Two 
Cities . . . The Man in the Iron Mask. . . ” 

“Who was he?” 

“Nobody knows. He was kept in the Bastille for 

years and years and made to wear an iron mask all the 
time.” 

“Wore an iron mask for years and years?” 

^fes. 

“And never took it off?” 

“Never.” 

“Don’t be silly, woman. How did he blow his 
nose? 
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“It’s true, Lucy. It is really. And he ms in the 
Bastille.” 

“Well, he’s not there now, is he?” 

“No.” 

“Then there’s nothing for you to worry about. 
You’re a real worrier, Gladys. You’ve no sooner 
stopped worrying about your cook in Hornton Place 
than you start in worrying about a man in an iron mask. 
The only thing we’ve got to worry about is whether 
we’ll find where Rita Vitali lives. The address in 
Chibbs’s scrapbook was her address over five years ago, 
don’t forget.” 

As a matter of fact, they were only just in time to 
catch Rita at the address they had for her in a street off 
the Boulevard des Capucines. She was actually in the 
middle of packing up, having just decided to come back 
and live in London. Her second husband had died the 
previous year, and the twins were both married to 
Englishmen and were now living, one at Highgate and 
the other at Hornsey. 

“And I’m a grandmother four times over,” she told 
her visitors. 

“ Well, I think you’re the best-looking grandmother 
I ever saw,” Lucy declared enthusiastically. 

And indeed there was reason for enthusiasm. The 
dark smooth hair was now grey, of that grey which 
suggests not a tired surrender to age but a deliberate 
encouragement of it like powdered hair. The attractively 
artificial effect was heightened by the dark eyebrows and 
the lustrous almond eyes just slanting. The oval face 
had kept its contours, and it was only at very close range 
that one perceived Ae faint lines engraved upon the 
ivory skin. Her figure had filled out, but not more 
than was necessary to display to best advantage her 
grey hair. 

“ Your coming to see me like this at the end of my 
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time in Paris has made me so happy,” she told her 
visitors. I was feeling just a little afraid of going back 
to live in London after thirteen years. It will be lovely 
to be near Blanche and Bianca, but it doesn’t do to be 
always on the spot as mother, mother-in-law, and grand- 
mother. And I was wondering who I should find for 
friends of my own.” 

‘‘Where are you going to live?” asked Gladys. 

“I’ve not decided yet. But somewhere within five 
minutes of Leicester Square if I can find a flat. I look 
so respectable that I think I can afford to live there by 
myself. I used to envy girls at the Orient like you, Lucy, 
who lived within a short walk of the theatre. I used to 
ftel so out of things, rattling away every night out to 
Golders Green. I missed Soho. Perhaps I’ll go back 
to Soho. Yes, I expect I will. I don’t suppose it will 
be easy to find any place with windows that actually look 
down into Piccadilly arcus.” 

“You won’t start a school again?” 

No, Lucy. We had such a lovely school here, with 
me teaching my dancing, and my second husband Pol 
Mesml teaching his singing. And since he died it has 
i^ver been the same. Besides, there is so little to teach 
mem dancing for in England. It’s always novelty the 
English audience wants, or at any rate the London 
audience. Here in Paris they are much more con- 
servative in amstic matters. The theatre is still the 
theatre m Paris. In London it has become a poor 
relation of the talkies. But I’m afraid I’m becoming a 

poor relation of the talkies myself,” she ended with a 
smile of apology. 

got a slight foreign accent 

now, Rita ?” Lucy asked. 

T It’s not intended. It’s not an affectation, 

Lucy. Never mmd. After a few weeks in London I’ll 
have none of it left. I wish Miss Chibbett had not died. 
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I heard — I don’t remember who told me — ^that you were 
very good to her, Lucy.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“She was jolly handy with her needle. That was 
all my goodness to her. Jolly good she was. Woulc^ t 
she have been excited to have heard we’d all met again ? 
But I’d have brought her with me. I don’t know why 
I never came before.” 

“I think we all feel like that,” Rita said. “I’ve been 
cursing my laziness for letting so many friends drop. 
But letters are the only way of trying to keep up with 

people, and I so hate writing letters.” 

“Well, now we have met again,” Gladys declared 

solemnly, “we mustn’t lose sight of one another. Really 
I’m the one to be most grateful, because after all, Lucy, 
you have lots of friends of your own, and Rita has her 
two girls and their kids, but I’ve only got five lodgers. 

That evening Rita took her visitors to the opera, and 
it was arranged that at the end of a week she should travel 
back with them to England when she was finished with 
her packing. Then she found various cavaliers to 
escort them to other theatres and show them Paris by 
day, while she busied herself with her move. 

On the evening before she was to leave Paris, one of 
the cavaliers who had been looking after Lucy and 
Gladys, a handsome middle-aged English bachelor whose 
fondness for women had kept him most of his life in 
Paris, came round to say good-bye to Rita. 

Francis Wilmot found her among the trunks and 
boxes and sacking-swathed furniture ^at was to follow 
her when she had decided on a new home for herself. 

“ So you really do seem determined to leave Paris, 

he commented. 

“Seem, Francis? You’ve known for weeks I was 
determined to leave.” 

“Why?” 
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“Because I am middle-aged, Francis. Because I am 
a grandmother and like all grandmothers believe that 
my daughters are quite incapable of bringing up their 
own offspring. Because perhaps I was a little dis- 
appointed when Blanche and Bianca opened their stage 
career so triumphantly and immediately they were a 
success settled to marry two very nice but extremely dull 
young Englishmen. You see, Francis, I had always 
dreamed that they would make the artistic success which 
I managed to miss, as I used to think, because I had 
married at twenty-two a man twenty-five years older 
than myself. It is true that Blanche who married first 
was quite convinced she was very much in love. Per- 
haps she was. But I am sure that Bianca just had to 
fancy herself in love in order to marry another young 

Englishman as much like her sister’s husband as she 
could find.” 


I still don’t see why this event of at least five years 

ago should drive you away from Paris now.” 

“You must remember that Pol is dead.”' 

“May I ask an unpardonably impertinent question?” 
“Ask away.” 

“Did you love Pol?” 


“My dear Francis, have you been for the last quarter 
of a century the King of Parisian bachelors, and so the 
keeper of how many women’s consciences without dis- 
covering that a woman of thirty-nine who marries a man 
ot ^ty en secondes noces is not usually in love Hke a school- 
girl I was very fond of my first husband and very sorry 
for Mm. I was very fond of Pol, but I was not at aU sorry 
for hm We were the best friends in the world. We 
had similar ide^ about earning a Hving. I miss him very 

much. And Pans without him is not really Paris at 
all. I shall be happier in London.” 

“I hoped you would answer like that, Rita, because 
you are now . . . well . . , you must be nearly fifty. . . 
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“Fm fifty-two!” 

only judged you to be fifty by your reminiscences 
not by your face or figure. Well, you are fifty-two, and 
I shall be sixty next year. Do you think you could marry 
for a third time, just because you and I are such very good 
friends ? I suppose in my middle-aged way I am as much 
in love as I have . . 


“No, Francis, please!” she interrupted, with a smile. 
“Don’t say ‘as much as you have ever been with any 
woman,’ because that really wouldn’t be true, and I don’t 
want you to treat me like an idiot. Fifty-two, Francis, 
fifty-two. And twice married. Please remember that.” 

“I said in my middle-aged way,” Francis Wilmot re- 
minded her. “And by that I mean I cannot imagine any 
companion with whom I would sooner confront the dis- 
quieting decade in front of me. I hasten to add that if 
you are bent on quitting Paris for London I am perfectly 
willing to forsake Paris, and I think that may tell you 
better than anything how much I want to marry you.” 


Rita shook her head. 

“Fm afraid Fll have to be quite selfish, Francis. I 
don’t really want to begin something new. You mustn t 
mind if I tell you that I don’t want to marry you for the 
same reason that I don’t want to start a third dancing- 


school when I go back to London, I couldn’t give you, 
or indeed anybody, the one great thing I’ve missed in life 
which is a passionate love for a man. It would be very 
undignified at my age if I could. And I’m sure anybody 
as blasi as you where women are concerned would be 
very embarrassed by the idea of my even thinking I 


could.” 

“Yes, in spite of two husbands and two daughters 
you still have a strangely virginal air,” he said.^ 

“I think you had better say old-maidish instead of 
virginal,” Rita laughed. “Or I shall begin to think you 
want to marry me in order to seduce me.” 
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I see you don’t intend to marry me, whatever I say, 
and so Fm not going to bore you by making you repeat 
your refusal. But I won’t promise not to quit Paris 
myself and turn up in London.” 

‘‘Now really, Francis, you are beginning to exagger- 
ate. Besides, you won’t like me at all in London. I 
shall get back my slight Cockney accent and a London 
point of view about life, which is so different from 
the Paris point of view. And you’ll wonder how you 
ever tolerated such a common old woman. And you’d 
become grumpy. Oh no, Francis, I’m sure you oughtn’t 
ever to leave Paris. After all, you can pay brief visits to 
London, and I will escort you to the theatres, though of 
course I shall never rub it into you that I am escorting 
you. And then if you do find me slowly reverting to what 
I once was, the leader of the first line of boys at the Orient 
lalace of Varieties, you’ll always be able to retreat to 

1 aris again, and give up your expeditions across the 
Channel.” 


« ^ adorable woman, aren’t you ? ” he sighed. 

Am I, Francis ? How is it then that I have reached 

the age of fifty-two without once experiencing really 
violent love-making ? ” & / 

Perhaps young men were always a little frightened 

ot you. I was^ not exactly a young man when you first 

came to Pans in 1920, but I was . . . well, I was still 

finding It ea^y to attract women, and I made up my mind 

that I would make love to you at the first opportunity ” 

And you never did, Francis,” she murmured in 
mock reproach. 

never. It would have seemed like going into 
the Louvre and making love to the Venus of Milo.” 

all th^?” ^ seem so cold and so large as 


“No, nothing to do with coldness. I suppose it was 
a kind of awe of your perfection.” 

R 
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“What dreadful nonsense you’re talking, Francis. 
Why don’t you confess that you were afraid of a rebuff 
and that a man of your experience knew his vanity would 
not survive a rebuff from any woman? It would have 
crumpled you up, Francis. You would have aged 
rapidly from that moment.” 

“My vanity has not been wounded by your refusal 
to marry me.” 

“No, because you’ve waited till we were both too old 
to introduce that side of the business which does wound 
vanity. You know that I’m refusing to marry you, 
Francis, not because I don’t want to sleep with you, but 
because I want to go on sleeping by myself. And now if 
I’m going to be ready for the opera to-night you must let 
me dress. I want you to arrange for us to go round to 
the foyer de danse. I should like that to be my last memory 
of Paris.” 

“ The Pantheon of the ballet . . . of course, that can 
be managed quite easily . . . your portrait should have 
been upon those walls. Ah, Rita, if I had met you when 
I was twenty-five and you were eighteen . , . that was 
in ’99.” 

“The year I went to the Orient.” 

“I’d have made you another Taglioni.” 

“I wonder . , . but what rubbish we’re talking. As if 

the lack of a Francis could stop a Taglioni 1 Now, please 
go, like a good man and leave me to dress.” 

“We’re dining ches^ Prunier.^^ 

C^est bien. Jiu revoir . . . cher confrere. 

Adieu y what might have been!” 

Rita went up to her dismantled bedroom and began 

to dress. 

Her last night in Paris, at any rate as a resident I What 
a ridiculous fascination she had for middle-aged men 
older than herself, Edouard . . . Pol , . - and now 
Francis, who was nearer to her own age than either of 
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her husbands . . . ought she to feel elated that at 
fifty-two she should receive a proposal? . . . she cer- 
tainly didn’t ... it just seemed such a repetition . . . 
the visit from Lucy Arnold and Gladys West was more 
exciting . . . and how absurd for Francis to suppose 
at his age that he wanted to be married ... no doubt he 
was afraid of Joneliness, but of course he would never 
admjt that, and yet in justice to him he had confessed to 
what he called the disquieting ten years in front of him 
. . . but in any case he ought to have known that she 
was much too cabotine for him ... she was such a 
fraud . . . thirteen years of this life to which Pol had 
introduced her had imparted a veneer of cosmopolitan 
culture, and poor Francis was under the impression that 
she was me vraie femme du monde ... he had lived in 
Paris so long that he had forgotten how to judge people 
from an English standard ... he was a delightful 
creature for such an evening as was before them . . 
nobody could order a dinner better than Francis or 
imtter more skilfully the woman he was escorting with 
the feeling that it was they who were giving him this 
treat . . . but he was never meant to be a husband 
how Pol would have laughed to think of Francis propos- 
ing to her ... he would have sung some mocking little 

song m*at lovely of his . . . but all the same 

Pol like Francis had believed that if he had met her twenty 
years earlier he would have made a Taglioni of her 
well that was one delusion poor Edouard had been 
spared • • • and Edouard had given her Blanche and 
Bianca . . . did either of them yet regret that she had 
married, regret that she lived in a house at Highgate or 
a house at Hornsey, regret that she had married tennis- 
playmg Bill or golf-playing Dick? . . . after all they 
must have temperament ... she had seen so little of 
Blanche and Bianca these last five years . . . they were 
twenty-seven now, and a woman began to wonder at 

s 
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twenty-seven if she would be able to say before she was 
thirty-five that she had had the best life could give her 
. . . oh, but it was her own vanity which had been dis- 
appointed by their not becoming wonders of the world 
. , . they were good girls, and their religion meant much 
to them . . . that was far more important than making a 
furore as the Rita Sisters ... it would be lovely to be 
back in London ... it was an omen of her happiness 
there that Lucy and Gladys should have come to Paris 

suddenly like this. . . . Paris was beautiful in May with 

the chestnut blossoms, but London was just as beautiful 
. . . Lucy had told her it was easy enough to drive a 

car . . . should she ever have the nerve to drive herself? 

... it would be fun driving up to Highgate or Hornsey 
. . . and yet for a while it would be more fun to go by 
the Tube as once upon a time years ago . . . more than 
forty years since she had first gone to Madame Aldavini's 
school • , . forty-two years ago ... 1891 .. . and less 
than forty years before that her grandfather had had to 
escape from Italy to avoid being shot by the Austrians 
... if you went jumping back forty years at a time you 
were in the dark ages very quickly . . . and yet forty 
years was so short a time when it had gone by . . . but 
if she had ever loved somebody passionately it might 

have seemed even shorter still. 

“ What I ought to have done last year was to try and 
get made sous-maUresse de ballet at the Opera when the 
post was vacant.” 

Rita for the remainder of her dressing was picturing 
herself in a room away in the recesses of that vast build- 
ing, a room with a print or two of Taglioni and Cerito 
and perhaps a photograph of Karsavina, but not of 
Pavlova, who was a great showwoman but not really a 
great dancer. There would be a table on which would 
stand a model of the scene for the ballet in Faust or 
Samson and Delilah or the Venusberg. And there would 
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be a sofa covered with crimson on which would be flung 
two or three dresses for her criticism. And two or 
three pairs of ballet-shoes would be hanging on the wall, 
so that when it was necessary to show a girl some step 

lecture on her incompetency she should be 
able to put on a pair herself and demonstrate in person 
how it ought to be done. She might have gone on 
working m such a room for nearly twenty years longer. 
Aldavini had taught until she was over seventy. But what 
nonsense ! Only a few days ago she had been telling 
Lucy and Gladys that she did not want to teach dancing 
any more. And that was the truth. It was nothing more 
than a sentimental pang at leaving Paris which was making 
her regret for the moment that she had not got herself 
appointed soM-/^^a//resse of the ballet at the Opera. And if 
she wished to stay in Paris Francis Wilmot had given her 
the opportunity. She had only to put her hand upon his 
arm as they came out of Prunier’s an hour or so hence 

I think I will marry you,” and she 
could have what apartment in Paris she wanted. But no 

no, another marriage would be only another perpetual 
rermnder of what she had missed from life. What she 
had gamed lay before her to be enjoyed in London 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


MARGERY SEYMOUR 

On the steamer between Boulogne and Folkestone, Lucy 
came along to where Rita and Gladys were leaning back 
in deck chairs in that attitude of patiently awaiting the 
worst, which is characteristic of the traveller ptone to 
sea-sickness. That it was a sparkling May day with no 
more movement in the sea than would take the oiliness 
out of it was no guarantee to either woman of an agree- 
able voyage. The light May bree2e from the north- 
west assumed for Rita and Gladys the size of a hurricane, 
owing to the speed of the packet. Gladys had been 
sick on the voyage over when the crossing had been 
roughish. That had been enough to convince her that 
she would always be sick at sea. Rita had come to this 

conclusion many years previously. 

“Who do you think’s on board?” Lucy asked, in 

obvious excitement, 

“I don’t know,” Gladys replied faintly. 

“I don’t care,” Rita murmured even more faintly. 
^^Margery Seymour! I do call that strange. I call 
that really extraordinary. Half of the first line of boys 
at the Orient all on a Channel steamer twenty years 
afterwards.” 

“They won’t be never , . , ever again, once I get back 

on to dry land,” declared Gladys in a voice which not 
even extreme feebleness of utterance could deprive of 
expressing an evidently heartfelt determination. 

“You are silly to give way like that, Gladys. Why, 
it’s lovely and smooth. Everybody except you and Rita 
are walking about the deck as jolly as anything.” 

270 
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Gladys gulped. 

“ You’ll swallow yourself in a minute,” Lucy pro- 
phesied sternly. “And then you will be sick. Why don’t 

walk about with me and have a squint at 

Mrs. Orchardson-Browne and her mother who looks like 

a picture chalked on the pavement by a one-armed 

cripple. Her face has been spread over with salmon and 
shrimp paste, / should say.” 

Gladys gulped again and tried with a hmp hand to 
wave Lucy away. ^ 

‘I^She’s often over in France,” said Rita. “Her 
brother has a small training-stable at Chantilly. He 

. , Well, 7 thought it was a very strange coincidence ” 

^d Lucy with a hint of huffiness in her tone. “ But you 

two fade-outs don’t seem very interested. Shall I get you 
some brandy, Gladys ? ” get you 

“No thanks, dear. I’ll be all right if I’m left alone 
till we get to England.” 

1 ^ u They 

look like a lot of washing on a line.’* ^ 

companions to their deck-chairs and 
^rolled along the deck to have another look at Mrs 
Orchardson-Browne and her mother. This time she ran 
mto Margery who recognked her immediately. 

An.1 ^ ^^y ‘topping to meet you like this. 

And what an extraordinary coincidence, my dear. Do 

you know, only just before mothah and I left for ChantiUy 

I was talkmg about you. I’U teU you what about in 

how-do to my mothah. 
V in the shelter of a ventilator on the upper 

we met?’”"*" ^ 

^'eplted with a cer- 
tain amount of reserve in her manner, for she was 
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remembering what she had said about coincidence a few 
minutes back and in disapproving of Margery’s gush 
disapproving of her own previous excitement. 

“You’re looking most awfully well. And you know, 
we’re both of us getting on for forty. Isn’t it frightful } ” 
“I’m forty, and you’re forty-one, Margery.” 

“No, I’m thirty-eight, Lucy. I was eighteen when I 
was in Austria the year before the war.” 

“Well, you must have left three years behind you on 
the luggage rack in the train out.” 

“You’re just as big a tease as you always were,” 
Margery laughed. “But do come and say how-do to 
mothah. We’ve been staying with my brothah Jack at 
Chantilly. You remember him.^” 

“What there was of him. Of course I do.” 

“He had to give up boxing after the war. He found 
he was putting on weight too fast. But he was lucky 
enough to get hold of a very nice little stable, and he’s 
done awfully well. He has such a promising string 
just now. In fact, tell it not in Gath, but we’re hoping 
for the Grand Prix.” 

“Well, we’re not going to Gath this summer, so you 
can hope away in peace, Mrs. Orchardson-Browne. 

“I know. Isn’t it a frightful mouthful?” 

“Yes, I wonder you don’t cut a piece off your name 

the same as you did off your age.” ^ 

“You really are a frightful tease, Lucy. But don t 

say anything like that in front of mothah. She’s getting 
awfully touchy about her age. I think when you get 
near to sixty you do. And she’s really marvellous, 
Lucy. Not a single grey hair yet. In fact some people 

might think she dyed it.” ^ 

“What an imagination some people have got, haven t 

they?” said Lucy, twinkling. 

“Lucy, you’re incorrigible. You really are.” 

“Still reading Shakespeare, I see.” 
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By this time they were approaching Mrs. Seymour. 

So warm was the sunshine in her sheltered seat that she 

had taken off her hat, and her venerable yellow hairs were 

an object of much curiosity on the part of a small boy 

p^ing the deck with his nurse, to whom he kept 

whispering innumerable questions to her evident 
embarrassment. 

“I’ve met a very old friend, mothah,” Margery was 

proclaimmg, her deedy smoke-grey eyes darting about as 

ot yore to notice if her words were creating an impression 
on the bystanders. 

Here, don’t you give me those years you lost,” said 
i-ucy, nudging her. 

“This is Mrs. Manning, mothah. Isn’t it too extra- 
ordinary meeting her like this on the boat? You 
remember I was talking about her just before we left and 
saying that I was going to write and ask her if she would 
be kmd enough to ask her boy to give Wilfred a helping 
hand when he goes to Rugby next September. I expect 
you re ATOndering how I knew your boy was at Rugby 

Lucy. But it was Mrs. Hetherington who told me! 
She s a great friend of yours, isn’t she?” 

admitted house sometimes,” Lucy 

,. do, Mrs. Manning,” came in such a deep 

dignified boom from Mrs. Seymour that the small boy 

who had been staring at her in such fascination looked 

round to see if the voice came from the ventilator itself. 

1 thought It was a loud-speaker, Nannie,” he 

gurgled m that ecstatic enjoyment of one’s own self- 

deception which IS one of the privileges of chUdhood that 
age misses most. 

“Do sit dowri and give me the pleasure of a little talk. 

I ve always heard a great deal about you from Margery. 
But hving as we do down in Hampshire, so many old ties 
have been broken. And Margery is kept so busy with 
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her family. Her two eldest boys are at Eton, but we 
thought it a mistake to have three Orchardson-Brownes 
there at the same time, and so Wilfred is to go to Rugby. 
How many children have you ? Only three ? Margery 
has five — three boys and two girls. What a pity the 
Major isn’t with us. He would so much have enjoyed 
meeting you. But you know what a busy life a landed 
proprietor leads in these strenuous and overtaxed days. 
I often wish some of these wretched socialist agitators 
could own a bit of land themselves, and then we should 
hear less of the idle landed classes. I expect Margery 
has told you that we’ve been over to Chantilly to see my 
son. I wonder if you remember him in the far-off days 
before the war?” 

“Rather. We used to call him the Mighty Atom, or 
Jack the Giant Killer, because he was always so fond of 
the big show girls in the Orient ballet.” 

Mrs. Seymour winced. 

“And have you been in Paris?” 

“Yes, I was over seeing Madame Mesnil, who used 
to be Rita Vitali. She was in the ballet too.” 

“Yes, we have met Madame Mesnil, Her husband 
was a sad loss. Such a charming singer. Did you ever 

hear him, Mrs. Manning?” 

“ We had a record of him, but it was made a long time 

ago and it’s rather scratched.” 

“Quite. Quite,” 

“Rita is travelling over with us. She’s going to live 
in London again.” 

“ Is Mr. Manning with you.^ ... I hope I’m right in 
calling him Mr. Manning?” 

“You can call him Terence if you like.” 

Mrs. Seymour laughed with condescension. 

“I was wondering if he had kept his military 

rank.” ^ ^ 

“No, he’s quite sane again now. But he isn’t with 
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me this cruise. I came over with another girl from the 

old Orient ballet — Gladys West, You remember her, 
Margery?’’ 

“Oh yes, I think I remember her. Wasn’t she 
engaged to a baron somebody?” 

“A baron?” put in Mrs. Seymour fruitily. ‘‘Is she 
a baroness now?” 

“No, he chucked her after twenty years and married 
a widow.” 


• woman, she must have felt it very much ” 

said Mrs. Seymour. ’ 

“Not half as much as she’s feeling what she thinks is 

the motion of dus boat. She and Rita are on the deck 

below, leamng back in their chairs and gulpinv one 
against the other.” & F s 

Sea-sickness is a most distressing thine ” Mrs 
Seymour proclaimed. “Fortunately I never sufer from 
It. Perhaps it is because I did a great deal of yachdne 
in my younger days. Several friends of ours had privatl 
yachts, and that of course was an extremely enjoyable wav 
of seemg the world. Nowadays Tom, Dick and Harry 
go cruismg. Everything is being cheapened and 
vulgarized. Oh well, well,” she sighed. “ I suppose we 
must all face the fact that the world is changing. And 

howisLadyEmily, Mrs. Manning?” 

“She’s quite all right.” 

Of ^ delightful man. 

Of the old school, you ^ow Of course you never saw 

mm. How sad that the title became extinct when he 

"7 that noting upsets me so much as 
me loss of one of our historic names. My son-in-law. 
Major Orchardson-Browne, often comments on it He 

\ of an old 

I dnn’r^ “ot met my son-in-law, 

ro^n^ -^^oJaarnimg man. Just a plain bluff 

country sqmre to the outer world, but such a cultured 
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man in his own intimate circle. He^s a great novel- 

‘^Like Gladys West,” said Lucy. 

‘‘Oh, really? . . . oh, yes . . . but of course my son- 
in-law does not approve of the trashy modern novel. He 
reads Scott and Harrison Ainsworth and Lytton, in fact 
I suppose what one would call the classics. He’s 
particularly fond of Harrison Ainsworth. He says that 
in his opinion anybody can learn more English history 
from one novel of Harrison Ainsworth than from half a 
dozen history books.” 

“I’m afraid I find Harrison Ainsworth rather dry,” 
Mrs. Orchardson-Browne confessed, with a suggestion 
in her tone that she was being pretty audacious in making 
such a confession. 

“Yes, well, Margiekins, but you must remember that 
dear Geoffrey likes good solid reading. And those of us 
who are more frivolous must remember that to people 
like Geoffrey a book by a great writer like Harrison 
Ainsworth or Lord Lytton is not at all dry. And you 
must remember too, darling, that you are not very fond 
of reading at all. You prefer the wireless. Now I 
dote on a good book. I’m reading a most interesting 
book at present. I can’t just think of the name at the 
moment, but it’s about . . . how stupid of me to forget 
its name, and I have been reading it for a few minutes 
every night before going to sleep for quite three weeks. 

I like a long book in which you can really lose yourself. 
What is it called? What a pity I can’t remember! I 
should have liked you to read it, Mrs. Manning. I know 
you’d enjoy it as much as I have. Can’t you remember 
the name of that book I’ve been reading, Margery? I 
left it behind at the Grange when we came away, don’t 
you remember, and I missed it extremely. It was such a 
very soothing book. Never mind, the name has com- 
pletely escaped me,” 
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‘‘Do you remember who it was by, mothah?” 

Mrs. Seymour smoothed the venerable yellow locks 
from her thought-racked forehead. 

No, I m afraid the author’s name has escaped me 
too. Quite a well-known name too. Yes, I’m afraid 
my memory is not what it was, Mrs. Manning. Well 
u s no use pretending that I’m not getting old.” 

Lucy could stand no more of it. She rose to take 
her leave. 


“Must you go and rejoin your friends ? Well, it has 
been a great pleasure to meet you. I’m going to give you 
one of Margery’s cards. Because if you are ever near 
Hinton Grange it would be such a pleasure to give you a 
real Hinton welcome, as we call it. My son-in-law’s 
place IS between Basingstoke and Andover. Such lovely 
country, and in these days of motoring you might easily 
hnd^ yourself within visiting distance.” ^ 

“And will your boy be kind to my Wilfred when 
he goes to Rugby next term?” Margery added. “Of 
course, I know the bigger boys haven’t much time to 
spare for their jumors. but it would be so nice if he would 
just^give him a friendly word at the start,” 

“And now I suppose I’U get the bird from Lucius ” 
prmdgr*^ committed her son to a 

“Quite well turned out,” Mrs. Seymour commented 
to Margery when Lucy had vanished down the com- 

^ unmistakably 

Sffer^ce/^ thinking wAaf I 

I must say considering what she 
2?cer^» ® wonderful. Her father was a green- 

Yes, I remember. Quite fantastic, isn’t it? And 
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this other woman . . . the baroness manquee . . . what 
was she?’’ 

“Her mother just let rooms.” 

“A lodging-house keeper? Dear me! It’s a pity 
poor little Lucy Manning hasn’t managed to cut herself 
free from her old associates. It was just as well the 
other woman was feeling sea-sick. It would have been 
awkward if she had tried to push herself on to us. 
Madame Mesnil perhaps is rather different. I wouldn’t 
have minded meeting her again. I thought her quite 
ladylike. But when I look back to twenty years ago, 
how thankful I am that I was firm about your coming 
to Austria with me I I suppose I had an instinct that you 
would meet dear Geoffrey. And I’m so thankful that I 
saw at once that Geoffrey was madly in love with you 
when he got into conversation with us on that journey 
out to Vienna. You know, I often wonder if he would 
have had the courage to propose unless I had helped 
him with my advice when he was recovering from that 
wound. He was such a diffident boy. Well, what a 
perfect marriage it has turned out, hasn’t it, darling? 

“Perfect, mumsy.” 

“My precious child.” 

The steamer hooted. They were coming into 
Folkestone. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


MAUDIE CHAPMAN 

Two or three months before the father of Gladys 
had died^ Mrs. West had prudently bought as much 
ground in Brompton Cemetery as would contain the 
mortal remains of her husband and herself and their 
only daughter when death came to them. This grave 
already occupied by two-thirds of its population was 
visited once a fortnight by Gladys in order to place 
upon the simple tombstone a few fresh flowfers in a 
crystal vase which her mother had highly esteemed 
while she w-as alive. The pious duty accomplished. 
It was the habit of Gladys when the weather was favour- 
able to spend an hour or so strolling round the paths 
of the cemetery reading the epitaphs, and wondering 
at the ingenuity of sepulchral monuments. The 
place always reminded her of an enormous wed- 
^ng cake, of which without philosophizing on 
birth and death she vaguely perceived the appro- 
priateness. She was also much impressed by the waste 
ot money involved. It occurred to her as it has 
occurred to many others that the people who required 
these elaborate temples and urns and weeping 
female figures to glorify their deaths must have felt 

extremely msecure of any posthumous attention to 
their lives. 

It was during one of these meditative perambula- 
tions on a dulcet afternoon of early summer soon 
alter getting home from Paris that Gladys stopped 
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to read the inscription on a small grave above the 

headstone of which was the sculptured bust of a little 
girl; 


In Ever Loving Memory 

of 

IVY 

The Only Child 
of 

JOHN ALBERT and MAUD CHAPMAN 

who in the fifth year of her sweet young life 
left for ever the home of her sorrowing parents 

on 

October 15 th, 1884. 

% 

Ivy! thy home is where each sound 
Of revelry hath long been o*er; 

Where song and beaker once went round, 

But now are known no more. 

Felicia Hemans. 

It was a moment or two before Gladys realized that 
this could not conceivably be the tomb of Maudie Chap- 
man’s Ivy; but this shatp reminder of a dead friend came 
with a shock, and when as was now her custom on these 
visits to her mother’s grave she walked out by the 
southern gate of the cemetery to visit Lucy Manning in 
Cheyne Walk she was longing to communicate this 
shock to her. 

Lucy agreed that the coincidence of names was 
strange; but she was by no means prepared to accept 
Gladys’s theory that they ought to go and visit Maudie 
Chapman’s grave in the Lancashire town of Blackford. 
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‘‘What good will that do her when she’s been dead 
practically ten years?” 

“I thought we might put a wreath on her grave,” 
Gladys suggested. “It would show she wasn’t for- 
gotten.” 

“Who’s going to care in Blackford whether she’s 
forgotten or not ? And you don’t suppose Maudle her- 
self is worrying now? If we go on living in another 
world she’ll have her Ivy, and if we don’t. . . Lucy 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, I don’t know. I thought it would be a nice 
thing to do.” 

“Yes, you think so, Gladys, because you^d enjoy 

it.” 

“You might as well say I visit mother’s grave once 
a fortnight because I enjoy it.” 

“ So you do.” 

“I like to pay a little attention, yes, but I do it more 

because I think that if mgther can see what’s happening 

on earth she’d be glad that her crystal vase has fresh 

flowers in it and she’d be glad that I haven’t forgotten 
her.” ® 

“Well, your mother was very fond of you, and I 

daresay your father still gets on her nerves a bit even up 
above.” ^ 

Lucy, don’t talk like that. It’s awful to talk like 
that about the dead.” 

“I’m o^y going by what you’ve told me about your 
mother and your father. What I mean is your mother 
thought more of you than she did of anybody, and so I 
flunk you’re right to fuss over her grave. But Maudie 
didn t care for anybody except her Ivy, and so if there’s 
^•^^othcr world she must be spending all her time with 

a^_d I should think by now she’s forgotten where she 
/s buried herself. Blackford must be a dog’s island, or 
they wouldn t have such rotten panto companies there. 
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because poor old Maudie wouldn’t have got an engage- 
ment in 2. good panto. She was well one of the has-beens 
when she fell in front of that tram. Yes, we shouldn’t 
half look potty, should we, trailing all over a place like 
Blackford with a wreath and gazing about for Maudie’s 
grave? Why they’d ask us where the rest of the circus 
was.” 

‘‘I think you’re very hard-hearted.” 

“Am I? I don’t think so then. I think Maudie 
would sooner we talked about what a lad she was once 
upon a time before she married instead of putting a 
wreath on her grave, and which will only lie there and 
turn black with the smoke of the factories. It isn’t being 
hard-hearted not to be soppy. If I was killed next time 
I drove out in my car . . .” 

“Oh, Lucy, don’t say such things.” 

“All right, all right, I’m still here, duckie. But if I 
was killed I wouldn’t want you to come mooning round 
my grave with flowers. I’d sooner you and Rita had 
dined together somewhere and got just enough lit up for 
you to be able to stop giggling, and talked about the 
time we went to Paris together, or Margery Seymour and 
Mothah growing old backwards, or the time you and me ^ 
went to Paddington to be photographed and I lost my 
trousers, or the time Maudie Chapman and Madge Wilson 
pushed me outside the dressing-room without a stitch 
just before the call-boy was coming rotmd and held the 
door so as I couldn’t get back, or the night I threw a 
snowball at that fellow waiting in the court, all dressed up 
to kill in a fiir-coat and opera hat, and it melted down his 
neck and he turned round in a rage and said, ‘You 

b ah!’ Oh, that did make me laugh! I thought 

that was really funny. And just then Margery Seymour 
came bobbing out from the stage-door and I said, ‘Your 
brothah isn’t waiting for you to-night, but he’s sent a 
gentleman friend who’s just called me a b ah.’ And 
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of course Mrs. Shakespeare would have something to say 
about disgusting language, and then I would start. What 
a little lady I was ! I used to make your ears curl some- 
times, Gladys.*' 

“I know." 

‘‘Oh well, it made you feel superior, and you liked 
that. I remember once I started a swearing competition 
with Ada Hilton, who was in the first line of girls. I 
brought her in to Room 45 just to annoy you and 
Margery, and you said you'd report our language to the 
management, and how we all laughed! I can hear 
Maudie Chapman's laugh now. And that brings me 
nearer to her than putting flowers on her grave. I 
reckon Maudie won’t come down to take her call now, 
no matter how many bouquets we send round for her. 
Talking of bouquets, I was asking Rita the other day if 
she remembered the bouquet Madge Wilson had on the 
first night of that flash revue which was going to be so 
marvellous and which we thought was the rottenest 
show we’d ever seen.” 

“It wasn't so bad,” Gladys protested. 

“Yes, you were in it. You weren't sitting in 
front like Rita and I. But do you remember that 
bouquet Madge Wilson was given? Oh, it was really 
ridiculous, ‘Oo-er,’ I said to Rita, ‘there's half Covent 
Garden being handed up on the stage.’ And this 
waggon-load of flowers was for Madge! After 
the rottenest performance anybody could think 

“Yes, I remember she had a lot of flowers.” 

Of course she did. Bertold thought he could 
make her Gertie ^ilillar the Second by emptying daisies 
over her. I wonder where Madge Wilson is now. 

tne and Rita go and see if her 
mother still has that shop? We might find out where 
she is. She got her head turned by Bertold, but there 
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was something I liked about her when she came down to 
earth.” 

So a week or so after this Rita and Gladys were driven 
by Lucy to the New Kent Road. The shop no longer 
existed; it was now a fried fish restaurant. They asked 
the new proprietor if he could tell them where his 
predecessor was; but he had never seen her and knew 
nothing about her. He did not even know her name. 
The place was empty when he took it over seven years 
ago. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


MADGE WILSON 

A YEAR before the war, in one of the southern counties 
there stretched between a great woodland of oak and ash 

with mighty beechen groves and a grass-grown 
hedgeless road a considerable space of rough pasturage 
dotted with ancient thorn-trees equally lovely whether 
they were clouded with heavy-scented blossom or glow- 
ing with red haws. During the war the woodland was 
razed. Immediately after the war the road was widened 
and macadamized. Motorists began to use it, grateful 
for the mile it saved them. The owner of the pasturage 
disposed of it to a company interested in land develop- 
ment. It was cut up into lots and sold at a handsome 
profit to various townsick idealists who erected small 
bungalows of corrugated iron, replaced the ancient thorn- 
trees with hen-houses, put up a quantity of wire-netting, 
and hung cards in their windows with the word TEAS 
upon them. The population of this settlement was 
hardly more stable than a camp of tinkers; but the supply 
of townsick idealists seemed inexhaustible, and as soon 
as one of them had discovered that chicken-keeping on a 
small scale did not pay and that motorists never stopped 
to take tea another would come along, relieve him of his 
responsibility, learn his own lesson, and find his own 

dupe when he in turn was compelled to surrender his 
hope of living on the land. 

To one of these bungalows, the fourth in the suc- 
cession of ownership, had come a couple of years before 
the June when Mrs. Wilson’s shop was found to have 
vanished a large flabby man called Fred Barlow, his wife 
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and his wife’s mother who became bedridden within 
six months of her arrival. Fred Barlow liked to describe 
himself as an Old Hardboiled Colonial, and inasmuch as 
during his twenties and thirties he had failed to establish 
himself in Australia, New Zealand, British Columbia, 
Canada, or South Africa he was perhaps entitled to claim 
to two-thirds of the description. To the adjective ^hard- 
boiled’ he was dejfinitely not entitled, either morally, 
mentally, or physically. It was indeed one of those 
epithets which a weak man will give himself in the hope 
that nature will imitate art. He was credulous, untruth- 
ful, weak, futile, lazy, and sentimental; but his ability to 
create a favourable first impression was so well sustained 
that he always succeeded in finding a job, although he 
never succeeded in keeping one. He also had the 
inestimable advantage of possessing a small annuity 
which his father had directed to be bought for him 
instead of leaving him the capital to squander. The 
income did not exceed two hundred poimds a year; but 
it was quite enough to avert the starvation which must 
have been his end without it, for he was now over fifty 
and in spite of the glib presentation of his own talents he 
was bound sooner or later to fail to find a job. 

Five years before the summer of 1933 Madge Wilson, 
after a full and unusually varied experience of men and 
countries, had returned to England from touring round 
Malaya in a fit-up musical comedy company to find 
Mrs. Wilson out of her shop in the New Kent Road and 
installed as a most unwelcome guest in the house of her 
brother, a disagreeable man with a tobacconist’s shop 
in an East London suburb. He would have had no 
hesitation whatever in letting her go into the workhouse, 
but his wife was a personage in some small and obscure 
sect which, in the manner of small and obscure sects, had 
discovered for themselves a method of exclusive salva- 
tion, and Mrs. Nixon dreaded the social disgrace of 
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having a sister-in-law in the workhouse. So Mrs. Wilson 
had been accommodated with a room in her brother’s 
house, and for two years had eaten the bread of a resentful 

the ill-will of which she repaid by pricing very 
low^ every article in the Nixon household. 

That occasional table, George,” she would observe 
calmly, which you seem to think is worth a bit of money 
wouldn’t fetch five shillings at a sale. And in fact you’d 
be lucky if you got a bid of four. I wouldn’t offer more 
man three and six, or three and nine at most for it, myself. 
It isn t real walnut. Just veneer. If I was to run my 
tager-nail across it you’d see what a gimcrack affair it is. 

j -I 1 1 * ^ I’ve seen better hat- 

stands than that given away at sales to anybody who’d 

pay tor a barrow to take them ofFthe premises.” 

And in the middle of tea, when her brother and her 

sister-in-law were watching every gulp she took with an 

e^speration that was very near to hatred, Mrs. Wilson 

ought pick up a plate and declare that she’d seen six such 

plates go for threepence with a couple of chambers 
thrown in. 


So when Madge came back to England and offered to 
reheve her Uncle George and Aunt Marie of her mother. 
Uncle George and Aunt Marie were delighted. Madge 
was Aen thirty-eight, but in spite of a plumpness that 
was beginning to be something more than plumpness 
she could still pass for five years younger, thanks to a 
juicious use of make-up and the expenditure of time 
and trouble over her pretty fait hair and a generous 
aUowance of camomile shampoos. Nevertheless, she 
made up her mind that her attractiveness for men must 

1 ^ welding more solid bonds 

th^ she had hitherto thought worth while. Therefore 

. the boarding-house in Southend to which she 

took l^s. Wilson for a fortnight’s holiday to recover 

from the two years she had spent with her brother and 
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sister-in-law, she found herself an object of interest to a 
large flabby man with a heavy moustache, who wore 
Bedford cord riding-breeches, a blue serge jacket and a 
Stetson hat, she made up her mind to make herself 
necessary to his happiness. She was much helped by 
the fact that he was not in the least necessary to hers. 
Madge had always found it difficult to resist the immediate 
gratification of her fancy for any man, once she had 
escaped from Bertold’s tyranny, and if Fred Barlow had 
charmed her wayward eye she would not have bothered 
about marriage. 

Statistics are wanting to ascertain for how many 
proposals of marriage the length of Southend Pier has 
been responsible, but the number must be considerable. 
A woman who walks from one end of that pier to the 
other with a man whose interest she has aroused and 
does not succeed, material hindrances being absent, in 
wringing a proposal out of him before the pavilion is 
reached, does not deserve the name of woman. A man 
must face up to the future when he is walking along 
Southend Pier with a woman. He cannot follow a 
woman through the turnstile, in itself a particularly 
fateful method of entry because it does not allow jibbing, 
without realizing that, even if he fends her off until the 
pavilion, he cannot hope to walk back the whole length of 
that pier in an immunity of small talk. 

WTiere so many had succumbed it was not likely 
Fred Barlow would survive. 

“What a way this pier stretches in front of you, 
doesn’t it, Mr. Barlow?” Madge observed. “And so 
empty. Hardly anybody walking on it.” 

“Ah, that’s because the season is over,” Mr. Barlow 
explained. “It was packed in August when I was 
managing that little Wild West show we were ru nn ing 
down here.” 

“I used to be in a turn once with a fellow who did a 
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Wild West act. Syd Hurley. Did you ever hear of 
him?’" 


Can t say I did. But you meet a lot of these snide 
cowboys who never reached nearer to the real West than 
the Uxbridge Road. Aiind you I’m not saying a word 
agamst this friend of yours, but you’ve got to remember 
that I m an Old Hardboiled Colonial, Miss Wilson, and 

downright manner of speaking.” 

Well, he had an American accent, and he was very 

good with a lassoo. It was a very successful turn. He 

used to shoot the pips out of a five of clubs which I held 
up for him. 

He wouldn’t have had to know anything about the 
gr^t open spaces beyond the setting sun to shoot pips 
out of a ^ve of clubs. He could learn to do that in a 


avain it?” Madge exclaimed 

again. And it looks nules to the other end ” 

Mr. Barlow smiled in amiable condescension. 

i daresay it looks a long way to you. Miss 

^ ®*tetch when you 

and I didn’t have a nice little woman beside me for 
company, what’s more.” 

Madge’s eyes narrowed. 

do.” shrctVJeT -y yo» 

wicked wod?^ ‘'°"ie by in this 

mngs, a girl way back in England couldn’t wak fir her 

further^^"’' ^"^"^1 yet, narrowed still 
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“Yes, you say you feel things, but / wouldn’t say you 
felt things so much.” 

“Now look here, little woman, what makes you pass 
a remark like that?” 

“Perhaps I don’t believe in men any more than you 
believe in women.” 

“Then you wouldn’t believe me if I was to tell you 
this last fortnight at Bella Vista has been the happiest 
fortnight I’ve spent for years?” 

Madge looked sceptical. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t believe me if I was to tell you 
it was on account of a little woman with eyes like forget- 
me-nots I’d been so happy?” 

Madge looked back over her shoulder. They were 
now half-way between the turnstile and the pavilion. 
A wilderness of planking stretched in every direction. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” she snapped. “And if you’re 
trying to make a fool of me like that I shall turn round 
and go home.” 

Fred Barlow looked about him to calculate the dis- 
tance between them and anything except the mud under- 
neath the pier. The amiable condescension with which 
he had smiled at the notion of considering Southend Pier 
one of the great open spaces of the earth was beginning 
to seem almost reckless. If she did turn round and 
make for the entrance it would be a long way to walk 
under a misunderstanding. If she turned round and 
made for the entrance, and he should keep his course for 
the pavilion it would mean an end to those jolly little 
strolls he had been enjoying with Blue Eyes on the front 
after high tea; indeed, it would mean an end of every- 
thing that was making this fine autumn weather seem so 
much finer, A woman might have a tiff with a man 
at the comer of a street, flounce off, and forgive him next 
day; but no woman was going to walk half the length of 
Southend Pier in one direction while a man walked half 
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the length of it in another without cherishing against 
that man an incurable resentment for the rest of her 
Hfe. 

“I wasn’t trying to make a fool of you, little woman,” 
he pleaded. “I haven’t spent most of my days under 
God’s skies to come back to the Old Country and try to 
make a fool of any woman, least of all you, Madge. 
If you’d only had a bit of patience, I was just going to 
ask you if you could bring yourself to put up for good and 
all with an Old Hardboiled Colonial like me. I can’t 
offer you much, Madgie, but I’ve rode straight and shot 
straight and lived straight since I trekked out of England 
as a boy of nineteen, and I’ve got an annuity of two 
hundred pounds a year which will keep the big bad wolf 
from ^e door and give me enough to pay the premiums 

on a life-policy which will come to you when I outspan 
for the last time.” 

“When you do what?” 

“Now, girlie, I thought you’d trekked around South 
Africa filming. You ought to know that expression. 
But if you like it better I’ll say when I die.” 

“ That’s a nice gloomy thing to talk about on a fine 
day like this.” 

Do you still think I’m trying to make a fool of you* 
little woman?” 

“Do you really mean you want us to get married?” 

Of course I do, Madge. What did you think I 
meant?” 

“Well, you’re so fond of throwing words about, I 
wasn’t sure. Still, if you really mean it, all right. I’ll 
marry you.” 

For one moment Fred Barlow felt Soutliend Pier 
was shrinking so rapidly that he would be squashed 
between the turnstiles and the pavilion; but another look 
at Madge reassured him. She was plump and pretty, 
and he would have somebody to listen to his stories. He 
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put an arm round her waist, and drew her onward to the 
still distant pavilion. 

After three years of marriage, during which time 
Madge had been exasperated by her husband’s big talk 
and slight achievement, Fred Barlow won six hundred 
pounds in a football pool. Fortunately, this unexpected 
influx of wealth coincided with a dream in which Fred 
Barlow had recently been indulging of retiring some- 
where into the country to lead the simple life, and Madge 
who was getting anxious about her mother’s health for 
the first time encouraged one of her husband’s dreams. 
To spend the six hundred pounds in the purchase of a 
small chicken farm and a corrugated iron bungalow 
seemed to her the safest investment he could make. If 
like so many of Fred’s schemes it turned out worthless as 
a money maker, he would always have his annuity and 
without rent to pay he would be sure of keeping up the 
premiums on that life-policy. Madge had had a lesson 
from what had happened to her mother. She did not 
want to find herself in old age a dependent on people 
like Uncle George and Aunt Marie. 

To many women that existence in an untidy little 
settlement of tin bungalows with a distant view indeed 
of a pleasant countryside, but immediately surrounded 
by washing, wire-netting, wandering fowls, and badly 
erected aerials would have seemed as melancholy as the 
grudging charity of relatives. Madge, however, did not 
mind it, for she had never hitherto been able to give way 
so completely to her natural indolence. As a httie girl 
she had had to go to dancing classes. At the Orient she 
had had to get up for rehearsals. Cinema work had 
been a continuous trial to her laziness. The first three 
years of marriage to Fred Barlow had involved a great 
deal of moving about from one job to another. Beyond 
having to attend to her bedridden mother and cook an 
occasional meal she now had nothing to do, for she 
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made her husband do most of the cooking, all the wash- 
ing aiid all the work of looking after liae fowls, A 
bus took her in twice a week to the talkies. The wire- 
less was easily turned on. A paper-bound novelette 
put no strain upon the wrists. Two or three of the 
youths in the secernent were willing to run errands for 
her and do odd jobs in the hope that the rumour of her 
being hot stuff might prove true. The admiration of 
these youths provided just enough stimulus to keep her 
pretty hair neat, but not enough to make herself uncom- 
fortable with too many new corsets. By goading her 
hi^band into shaving off his huge moustache she had 
clinched an ascendancy over him which had never really 
been threatened. If he talked too much, she boosted 
up the wireless. If he suggested conjugal privileges, she 
yawned, and as his vigour was not remarkable a yawn 
was usually enough to discourage it. If he persisted, 
she laughed at him, and that never failed. She smoked a 
good many cigarettes ; but beyond an occasional Guinness 
when she went to the talkies she did not drink. She 
had enjoyed, as has been said, a varied experience of 
countries and men; but on this she seldom reflected. 
In retrospect her past appeared excessively restless, and 
she had no desire whatever to go back to it in mind or 
body. Her mother, although bedridden, had kept aU 
her faculties, and she could always lend an ear when 
Madge felt inclined for a little backbiting, which now- 
adays did not extend beyond the domestic incompetency 
of her husband, for she could never bother to become 
sufficiently intimate with any of her female neighbours 
to make the pulling to pieces of Aeir characters amusing. 
Any regrets for lost opportunities were easily assuaged 
by attributing her failure to get anywhere in particular 
to her own lack of energy. She could have, if she had 
wanted to. That was good enough for anybody. The 
nearest she came to repining was over her stupidity in 
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not obtaining a settlement from Bertold Krebs. Her awe 
of Bertold had been so much weakened by many sub- 
sequent liaisons that she now believed firmly in her 
quondam sway over him, and he too had become one 
of her “could haves if slie had wanted to,’’ She was 
in fact content. 

None of her old companions in the first line of boys 
ever discovered Madge Wilson’s retreat. The nearest to 
doing so were Lucy Arnold and Gladys West, in that 
summer twenty years after this figure of eight began to 
be traced, when in a car they actually drove past the 
settlement of tin bungalows and chicken coops one hot 
July afternoon on their way to one of the south-coast 
watering-places. It was Gladys who caught sight of the 
word Teas and suggested to Lucy that they might stop 

the car and refresh themselves with a cup. 

“Have tea in that heap of old biscuit tins?” Lucy 
exclaimed. “ I reckon if they put up a card with Fleas 
it would be nearer the truth. Besides, we only had 
lunch about an hour ago.” 

“I think a nice cup of tea’s so refreshing on a hot 
afternoon,” Gladys murmured apologetically. 

“Well, I like my tea,” Lucy admitted. “But not 
among a lot of old iron. Don’t look so depressed, 
auntie. We’ll stop at the first fixll-ske inn and you shall 

have all the tea you want.” 

“Yes, it was rather an untidy-looking place.” 

“Untidy-looking? Why, it was absolutely filthy.” 

It happened that just as Lucy and Gladys were driving 
past the settlement Madge was saying to her mother that 
perhaps it might have been better if Fred had invested 
the money he won in the pool in another second-hand 
furniture business. 

“Nonsense,” the old lady snapped. “Who’d have 
done the buying? Or the selling if it comes to 

that?” 
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think Fred might have done the selling all right ” 
Madge argued. “He still talks a lot.” 

You can t sell if you can’t buy. I know the kind 
ot rubbish Fred would have bought. Stuffed animals 
and birds, and leaky aquariums. No, you’re better 
as you are, Madge. Besides, with all this instalment 
business there’s no second-hand furniture left. Any- 
one s only got to breathe a bit heavy and it falls to pieces 
betore the last instalment is paid let alone lasts long 
enough to get mto the second-hand market. And peopll 
nowadays don’t Hke a nice solid bit of mahogany 
Chubes. That’s the latest. Steel chubes to sk on. 
ineres no second-hand market for steel chubes. I re- 
member I had a trombone once cluttering up the shoo 
years before I could sell it. Hardly a dint on k 
toere wasn t. A lovely instrument. But not to sit on. 
es, now people have started in getting up their drorine- 
bk. W.Cs I feel thjnkfSl I „p 

^ Madge. Turn 

, . wireless. It s all a lot of nonsense they put on 

somewpre.” " '' something goLg on 

like' thlm?’ concert, mother, and you don’t 

‘ No i don’t, but I don’t like the noise the fowls have 
been ma^g all the afternoon, clucking round the back 
door, and the one’ll drown the other ’’ 

ope^l' .ovXr * "S««.e. end 

“Do you remember Ireen Dale, mother?” 

AA j young hussy, wasn’t she?” 

l^dge held up the novelette. 

The ime® wV chimut ta^^^ 

And she had a cLple in her^hin^l complexion. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


IRENE DALE 

On the left side of the Highgate Road between Gospel 
Oak and Kentish Town the passer-by might have ob- 
served as late as this summer of 1933 five tall dark narrow 
houses standing well back from the traffic behind a 
square of thin discoloured grass in which a few miserable 
shrubs still struggled to be evergreen. Building develop- 
ment had destroyed the blocks on either side, but as yet 
had not replaced them with new edifices, and as the land 
behind them stretched away in an open waste of railway 
lines and engine sheds this row of five, which had 
hitherto escaped the housebreaker, stood out like a great 
gaimt scarecrow against the naked sky. Four of the 
houses were fully occupied by swarming families of 
poor people; but the fifth was apparently empty, and its 
air of desolation was intensified by its being at the end of 
the row, because the outer wall was still partially plastered 
and papered with all that was left of the house next to 
it, wWch had already been pulled down. Actually this 
fifth house was not empty, for the owners, probably to 
mfltnfai'n for legal or commercial reasons some pretence 
of occupation, had installed in it at a nominal rent a 
family. This family lived in the basement entirely below 
the level of the pavement and consisted of a mother and 
two daughters — in fact of Mrs. Dale and her two 
daughters, Winnie and Irene. Benjamin Dale, the ex- 
pilot, had died three years before, and Ethel, the youngest 
girl, had mercifully died very soon after foe Dales had 
moved from Stacpoole Terrace to Drury Lane, for what 
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had been, hopefully considered a curable case of arrested 
development had ended in utter imbecility. 

^ The prophecy of Jenny Pearl that Irene Dale would 
wind up her career as a dirty old woman in a basement 
with a red petticoat and a halfpenny dip and a quartern 
of gin seemed likely to be almost completely fulfilled. 
She was not yet an old woman, but already in her late 
forties her figure was so blowsily fat, her face so swollen 
by drink, her hands and arms so coarsened by rough 
work, her clothes so slatternly that she seemed at least ten 
years older, and to such a state was she by now reduced 
It was impossible to suppose but that the years of her 
ufe to come would fatten and coarsen and degrade her 
ruxther. She was in the basement. The quartern of 
gin was by her side whenever a day’s charing brought 

to provide it. The red petticoat 
and the halfpenny dip she might escape, not so much by 

ner own virmes as by the inexorable march of material 

progress which had introduced aniline dyes and artificial 

sJik tor cheap knickers and extended so widely the use 

of electric hght. Irene’s elder sister, who twenty years 

ago was an overblown red rose, was now at fifty a sprawl- 
ing red cabbage. ^ 

The two women sat on either side of a grate from 
which the ashes had not been raked since the kst fire was 
ht m It on a cold night m May, two months previously 

dSThT^r T ^ three-legged stool were a jug S 

Src?for been 

^arce for a month, and so there was no money for gin 
The western sun was shining low across the wilderlS 

comM'^o7th?fh*“‘^ iUuminating every 

wre^ LTdi^^ shadows, the 

th^ unw Jhed dishes upon 
the table, the unswept square of oilcloth on the floor. 
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the huddle of frowsy underclothes on top of a chest of 
drawers without handles and therefore giving too much 
trouble to open, the bedraggled skirts hanging upon the 
peg of the door, the geranium in the window dead for 
lack of water, the wash-basin half full of soapy scum, 
the stubs of cigarettes among the spilt powder on the 
toilet-table, all took on an added squalor from those 
golden rays. 

“Isn’t that the old woman calling out?” asked 
Winnie. 

“She never stops calling out,” Irene muttered. 

At last the fretful reiteration from the next room drove 
the younger woman to get up and answer it. 

In contrast with the room where Winnie and Irene 
had been sitting the kitchen in the front basement w^ 
shadowy enough. The windows were close to the wall 
of the area, and the light was still further obscured by a 
large van which was standing in the roadway between the 

square and the pavement. 

“How much longer have I got to holler before you 

can move your fat bottoms ?” asked Mrs. Dale savagely, 
from her bed in the comer of the kitchen. “Cant 
you smell the onions burning in the pan, you lazy 
couple of cows ? Yes, you’d like to stink me out o 
here if you could, swilling there in the next room and 

me ” 

“Oh, shut your trap,” said Irene sullenly, as she 
moved across to the gas-stove and lifted the reeking pan 


of onions. , _ , 1 ♦ 

The old woman’s beady eyes glared malevolently at 

her younger daughter. ^X^e she was in bed with this 

rheumatism she could not drink her share, and it enraged 

her to think of the liquor in the next room. 

“Anyone would think I enjoyed lying here with 

cramps all over me,” she grumbled. . t 

“ Well, it isn’t much of a game for us, is it ? Irene 
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asked. “And you’d better watch out and get better, 

because there s a notice come in this evening to say the 

rest of the houses here are going to be pulled down in 

September, and which means cramps or no cramps you’ll 
have to shift.” ^ ^ 

Where will we go?” the old lady asked, staggered 
out of her bad temper by the news. 

Well, it was you brought us down to live in this 
dirty hole. You’d better rattle your brainbox and find 
out. A ceUar in the Dials I should think, the way 

Terrace down ever since we left Stacpoole 

“It wasn’t my fault was it the pair of you got so fat 
y^^^^^^^dn t get a man to look at you ? ” 

drunk away all Winnie had 

and all Danby gave me.” 

A‘A you didn’t drink nothing of it yourselves, 

did you ? the old woman sneered. 

“ And if we did we paid double for it, having to work 
Uke a couple of navvies to keep you and dad. If Winnie 
^d me had left you both to it where would you have 
been ? I suppose you think it’s a glorious life, scrubbing 

oursXes^’^^^^ 

Isn’t your father dead?” 

Yes, he always did have a bit less to say than you,” 

oS'S.rr"?''- K >">" to ■=« W o/th.;. 

onions youve been yapping about so much?” 

^ before I eat anything.” 

Then, you 11 have to want, because you won’t 




<c 


It. 




You 


i.„„j 1 i_ old woman swore, her 

discoloured 

to *' ''■5'“8-P“ «od wont back with it 
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^‘Go on, you’d better take her in a glass of stout to 
wash out her mouth,” she said to Winnie, 

‘^Oh, my gawd, as sure as I sit down for a few 
minutes I’ve got to be fetching and carrying for her,” 
Winnie grunted. ‘"'What a life!” 

However, she dragged herself up from the chair, and 
shuffled off with the jug of stout to the kitchen. 

Irene took her place by the ashes of that fire lit on a 
cold evening last May. The sunlight streaming through 
the window could not conjure for her hair the last 
glinting trace of that rich chestnut-brown of twenty years 
ago, nor incarnadine those cheeks with so much as a 
sodden petal of youth’s roses. The cleft chin was 
clogged with fat. Even her intensely blue eyes time 
had diluted. 

What would the girls in Room 45 say if they could 
see her now ? She had been lucky to escape meeting any 
of them during these last ten years, and perhaps now not 
one of them would recognize her if she did meet them. 
The first line of boys. It was almost impossible to 
believe now that the first line of boys had ever existed. 

“Winnie! Winnie!” she called. 

“ What do you want now?” 

“I’m going out to get another jug of stout.” 

“ Good job. There’s not much left in the other since 
Ma got down to it.” 

Irene considered the fatigue of putting on a hat, and 
decided against it. She passed bareheaded from the 
radiance of the westering sun into the dimness of the 
passage reeking of burnt onions and thence up the steps 
of the area into the noise of the traffic in the Highgate 
Road and the screams of the children swarming round the 
railings of that square of thin pallid grass. 

She turned back to look at the row of five tall dark 
narrow houses standing up against the sky like a gaunt 
scarecrow. 
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And even that dog’s island is going in September. 
Winnie and me will have to get a move on if we 
don’t want to find ourselves sleeping in 

« 

Irene slouched along to the nearest public-house, and 
turned in through the door marked jugs and bottles. 
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The figure of eight has been traced; but the pen lingers 
for a moment to record that upon this golden evening in 
July, when Irene Dale was slouching bareheaded to the 
nearest public-house, Terence Manning and his wife 
were walking along the flagged path of the small garden 
m front of their house to the taxi waiting for them in 

Walk. The westering sun which had lighted up 
me basement room in Kentish Town was turning 
Battersea Reach to a stream of molten gold. 

Drive right along the Embankment as far as 
Westminster,” Terence directed the taximan, “and then 
go on ^to the Caf6 Royal. Don’t drive too quickly. 
It wont blow your hair about too much, dearest,” he 
added to Lucy, “if we have the hood down?” 

Lucy made a grimace, and Terence was just about to 

teU the driver to put the hood up when she laid a quick 
hand on his arm. ^ 

^ if it does.” 

Sure?” 

“ Positive.” 

Thence took her hand when the taxi started. 

You re feeling very affectionate this evening,” she 


“How could I help it when I think of the date? 
Twenty years ago to-mght when you and I first met.” 
ohe pressed his hand to her side. 

“I’m glad we did, because you’ve been a darling to 
me always, Terence.” ^ 


I d half thought of suggesting we should go up to 
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Cambridge for this celebration, and see about Lucius’s 
rooms for next year. But on reflection I thought it 
was absurd to go to Cambridge to celebrate what is so 

essentially a London festival.” 

love London,” she said. “It’s not quite so nice 

as it used to be, but I love it all the same.” 

“I know one’s inclined to think London isn’t as 
nice, but I suppose some of that’s due to our not being 
so young as we were. We think we feel just the same at 
forty as we felt ten years earlier, but that places and 
amusements are not so good as once upon a time. We 
won’t admit that it’s ourselves. I’m tremendously 
pleased you linked up again with Gladys West and Rita 
Mesnil. It has been good for you to get around with 

them.” . 

“Yes, I’m glad I did. But when Lucius is finished 

with school I’ll have to be about a lot with him.” 

“And as soon as he’s finished at the Varsity there’ll 

be Joan coming out, and right on her heels Margaret. 

What a busy old lady you’ll bel” 

“ Well, if I can be like Rita twelve years from now 
I won’t grumble. I think she’s really marvellous. I 
went with her to see her two girls last week and as we 
were driving up the Highgate Road we saw a fat woman 
standing by the edge of the kerb waiting to cross over, 
and Rita and I both thought it was a girl called Irene 
Dale who used to be in the first line of boys with us. 
But she was looking so untidy and aU to pieces that we 
thought if it was her she mightn’t like for us to see her. 
So we didn’t do anything about it. I wonder if it was 

her?” 

“Quite possible.” a j -f 

“Oh, Terence, aren’t I a lucky woman? And it 

it hadn’t been for you . . . it’s you who gave me my 

real chance. If I hadn’t met you I might have gone to 

pieces.” 
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‘‘Nonsense, my dear. You would never have gone 
to pieces.” 

“Still, I wouldn’t be happy like I am. Oh, Terence, 
you have been a darling to me.” 

“Lucy, my blessed one, I owe you far more than you 
owe me. Think what I might have become. A dull 
city dog with no hold on life at all.” 

They sat for awhile in silence while the taxi hummed 
along Chelsea Embankment. The sun was lighting up 
Battersea Park across the river, the water of which was 

golden but a deep tranquil green with the 
reflected verdure. 


“What did you think of Rita’s girls?” Terence asked 
presently. 

c ordinary. Nothing 

of Rita’s personality in them. She thinks they were 

ma^ellous on the stage, but I think it was just 

their youth and them beauty which made them such a 

rage at first. I think they behaved very wisely to 

many like they did. And they’ve both got lovely 
kiddies.” ^ 


“Suppose Joan or Margaret takes it into her head to 
want to go on the stage?” 

‘‘Well, I suppose if they do we’d have to say ‘jolly 
good luck to you, but I don’t think they will. After 
all I wasn t really an actress. I’d been well taught as a 
dancer, yes, but I couldn’t dance any better than lots of 
girls, and not so well as a good many who never got 
anywhere. Maudie Chapman and Queenie Danvers 
were both better dancers than me, and look what became 
of them. Irene Dale was better in some ways, and 
even if that wasn’t her we saw the other day we know 
she never got anywhere. And Rita was twice as good 
as all the rest of us put together, but she never became a 
pnma ballerma. No, I reckon to be a real success on 
the stage you’ve got to have something that none of 
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US had. And I^m sure neither Joan or Margaret have it. 
Still, if they want to try, jolly good luck to them, that’s 
all I say,” 

You may fancy yourself one of the crowd,” Terence 
said to his wife, but I can assure you that, when I saw 
you twenty-one years ago and fell in love with you at 
first sight from the other side of the footlights, you were 
the most exquisite, the most adorable , . .” 

“Yes, to you,” Lucy interrupted. “But not to the 
audience. You’ve got to make a whole audience feel 
like that before you can call yourself anybody on the 
stage.” 

The taxi was running along Grosvenor Road. 

A minute or two later Lucy pointed to the stucco 
fa9ade of 26 Alverton Street thrust forward like a stage- 
wing. 

“That’s where Maudie Chapman lived once. Perhaps 
I might have lived in a place like that if I hadn’t met you, 
Terence.” 

“You’re very determined on this twentieth anmver- 
sary of that most wonderful July day to turn me into a 
prince and yourself into a beggar-maid. Once for all, 
whatever I gave you, my precious, you gave me a 
thousand times more.” 

“Oh well, we love one another as much now as 

then, and that’s all that really matters.” 

In a quick flood of emotion she leant her head upon 

his shoulder, regardless of the passers-by. 

“You’re sure you’re not cold?” 

‘^No, just loving you very much,” she murmured. 

When the taxi reached Piccadilly Circus Terence 
pointed to the Orient. “Revue didn’t last as long as 

ballet,” he said. , t j v 

“You’re right. Fancy the Orient a cinema. I don t 

I could go and see a film there. I wonder what 
they’ll do with all the dressing-rooms?” 
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I shouldn’t think it mattered by what you’ve told 
me about them.” 

islands,” Lucy agreed. 
But they weren’t empty Hke they must be now. Oh. 

^ Everything changes.” 

A Terence, taking her hand. 

Atter dining m the new grill-room of the Caft Royal 

and wishing as they wished at every birthday dinner arid 

wedding-day dinner 
S ^as still in existence they went 

i ^ ^ced; but when they were tired of 

throil^b’ .if driving straight home, they walked 

through the summery streets toward the Adelphi. 

1 suppose your parents wouldn’t be up now?” 

wav^^ntn^r^ through the arch- 

Goldbeater Alley. 

vet oSf k**^ u they’re beginning to 

get old they go to bed at ten every night.” 

Samue? looking up at the house above 

Lucy had slept for nearly half the years of her life. The 

wSdow'^eLf?^^^ between it and the 

wmdow next door was no longer hanging there. 

I suppose the blackbird’s dead,” Terence sighed, 
belonved ?o door who it 

"'f “k^^ sot back from^AustraUa. You have gone 
back into the past to-night.” ^ 

“I dori’t know why, but that first night is somehow 

2SvJr«ies!”“'' than it has been at any of our 

undl?the^l^p^ through the aUey and down the steps 

"^^“e you kissed me first,” he said. “You 
mrned back on a sudden impulse. Do you remember ? 
Kiss me agam now, ^ 
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“Mind, Terence, there’s a bobby in Duke Street.” 

“Well, my dearest, no bobby has a right to stop a 
husband from kissing his wife of twenty years.” 

“But he won’t thmk weVe been married for twenty 
years.” 

“And could he pay the anniversary of our first kiss 
a more delightful compliment?” 

They wandered on past the dark sedate Adam houses 
into Adelphi Terrace. Once again a group of Savages 
emerged from their club and went off laughing and talk- 
ing round the corner. Once again a yellow half moon 
was hanging over the Surrey side of the Thames. 

“ Well, on that first night I walked all the way from 
here to the World’s End along the Embankment, but I 
suppose you’ll insist on our driving home in a taxi 
to-night,” said Terence, 

“What? I should say so! Why, I do believe you 
really would like to make me tramp the whole way to 
Cheyne Walk.” She thumped him. “You silly middle- 
aged old thing. Well, I like that,” 

He laughed. 

“We’ll find a taxi by the District Railway Station.” 

They hardly spoke during the whole of the drive 
back along the river; but they sat hand in hand, old 
memories flashing across their minds, one after another, 
even as, one after another, the Embankment lamps 
lighted up for an instant the taxi in which they were 
driving home. 




